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Preface 

"■ . . ■ . * • ■ . • •■ ■■ ■ • ...\ 

' ^ - . : . , . ■ / ■ 

This technical report describes the procedures fQll'owed in developing 

the tests used- in the California Assessment Program, the .underlying prinoi- 
pies of the program, tte statistical chatacteristics of the tests,' and the"' 
evidence that has been accumulated relating to the v^ll^ity and\reliabiXity 
of the tests. The report also presents complete descriptions of . the' pro- 
cess of computing the scores and comparison score band's reported on the . 
1974-75 and 1975-76' reports for the schools and schbol districts In Cali- 
^ornla. . ^ ^ • . - 

* We hope that this document, the fourth in a series. Will be helpful to 
those w)io use the California Assessment Program reports on student achieve- 
ment and school district performance. Those reports usually preseiit only' 
the final results of the assessment program, whereas this technical report 

' * * ' .' ■ . ^ ■ « • 

identifies for the reader, the processes and^fqrmulas used in calculating 
those results. • ^ . , j V ^ 

We would appreciate any conrinents and suggestions you may have regarding 

' * ■ ■ ' ' ' ' N ■ 

all of the publications that the Department of Edutation uses to report the 

results and the processes used in the California Assessment Program. -We x 

are especially grateful^ to the following persons, who reviewed this docu- 

ment in its draft form 'and made suggestions f^r its improvement: David R. 

Bayless, Educational Asses sment. Programs , Research Triaftgle Institute, 

Research Triangle *Park, North Carolina; John-/iianchini, Educational Testing 
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^ Service, r Berkeley I Stephen.?.- Klein, Rand Gorpotation, Santa Monicaj David 

. , . . • . . ...*•. ^ . — : f ^ *' . 

. RlogOBa, Department of Education, University of Chicago; and Lorrie Shepard, 



Labotatory: of Educatilonai Research", University of Colorado : 



DONALD'' R. ttcKINLEY . ' \ ' . , ^ ' * M-EXANDEtl I, LAW 

^Chief Deputy Superintendent of v , ; ^ Chief, Office of Program 

Public: Instruction;. * ' ■. ^ ' Evaluation and Researcti 

■■ '-'^ ' ■ ■ ... ' / / \ • 
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L Introduction 



The California Assessment Program (CAP), now In its fifth year of 
assessing st;udent achievjement , currently operates under the provlsiona of 
Assembly Bill 665 stgned into law in 1972. CAP publishes the following 
reports; all but the Test Confeent Specifications are published annufltl^- 

1. Test Content Specifications for reading, written ' 
expressioi^ and spelling, and mathematics (published 
in 1975) " • ' 

2., District- and school-level reports accompanied by the \ 
* - Interpretive Supplement 

w 

3. Profiles of School District Performance accompanied by 

A Guide to Interpretation 
4* Student AAlevement in California Schools : 'Annual ' 

Report 
5. Technical Report 
Test Content Specifications describe the skills measured by the 
Rga<^^Pg Test : Second and Third Grades .' the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade -6 , 
and the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12. The district- and school-laval 
reports --RfiEort on the Reading Test ; Second and Thlt-d Grades . Report on 
the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6, and Report on the Survey of Basic ' 
Skills; Grade 12"are each two-page computer-printed reports. Each report 
is accompanied by an. Interpretive Supplement . Profiles o ^ School District 
Performance, a district-level report, is a synthesis of information about 
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all the tested grades In the district' and Includes, in addition to t^st 



scores 



, background information about .the district. The Profile ac- 



comp^nifed by A Guide to Interpretation . Which describes the instruments 
and sources used to collect the data in the district profile and an inter- 
pretation of the reported scores. Sttident Achievement in California 
Schools ;- Annual Report provides year-to-year comparisons of student achieve- 
ment, committee judgments regarding strerlgths and weaknesses in basic 

- r 

skills programs statewide, and national comparisons- of student achievement 
in California. » ! ^. ' 

This document, the Technical Report ; California Assessment Program , 
which is the fifth, in the series^ is' intended* to .provide' technical Infor- ^ 
mation related to the Profiles and to the sdiool and district reports.^ . 
Although the analyses in this supplement 'apply primarily to the 1975-76 
reports, the supplement will aliso serve to explain analyses in the .1974-75 
reports. Important differences between the 1974-75 reports and those of 
1975-76 are Indicated In the text; - 



\ 
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11 . Test b^velo|!>ment 



Four- test Instrume^s have beeh developed for use in the California 

Assessment Program by the Office of Vrogram Evaluation and Research. 

, ■ • ■ ., ■ /' . ; « 

■ . ■ ' ■ / ' 

California's tate Department of Education. The Entry Level ^ ffest (ELT) 

Is administered to every, first grade public school- pupil In California. 

The EI^ Is not an achievement test; each schc^l's ELT sjittte Is used as 

a baseline measure of the prereadlng skills of children starting the first 

grade. The other three Instruments ^re academic skills achievement tests. 

The Reading Test: Second and Third Grades was designed to measure reading 

achievement. The Survey of Baste Skills : Grade 6 and Survey of Ba^lc 

Skills; Gradie 12 'were J^eslgned to measure achievement in reading, written 

expression, spelling, and mathematics. 

Development of the Entry Level Test 

The reason for devel/plng the ELT was to -Identify among schools 

i . ' \ 

Initial differences that can related to reading achievement In later 
grades. An advisory, committee of reading experts selected the prereadlng 
skllls that they believed were related to lat^r reading performance and 
that coiila be measured; through group administration of paper-and^pencll 
tests. The final list of skills tested by the El^ reflects a bklance 
between the need to cqver the widest posslbl€^ range of releyant skills 
and the need to keep phe test short; and avoid frequent changing of the 
respOMe mode. 

.' 7 
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Developmerit of the Tests for Grades Two. Three ^ 
^ 0 ; Six; and Twelve 

Thfe achievement tests^for grades two, three, six, and,, twelve wfere f 

developed to achieve^' the following goals: ^ - 

' • The tfests would be relevant to what Is being taught ^n California 

schools*' ^- ^ , 

• The teats would measure the full range of Instructional objectives 
* in specified content areas, ^ 

• Each test would hav| a' sufficient ntmj^ of Items for all meanlijg- 
ful subskllls so that rell^le progtWr^lagnostic Infotmatlon could 
be reported to schools and district^. ^ 

• The items in the tests would be valid, free of linguistic biases, 
and accet)table to California classroqp teach^. 



- m The tests would have acceptable levels of reliability for the , 
tdtal scores and subscores reported at the school and ^district 
levels. ' ^ 

m Each test would require no more ^han 35 minutes for actual testing 
time. t. ' . 

As a first step, four committees of content area specialists from 

throtS^hout the state were formed to delineate the objectives to be assessed 

in reading, wtitten expression, spelling, and mathematics. Each committee 

developed a descriptive Scheme which corresponded to the concepts and 

Skills being taught in the respective content areas in California schools. 

The descriptiv€j schemes, or test content specifications, served afs 9 basis 

• _ «. ■ ; i. I 

for selecting items from pools of items written and validated by test 
publishers. New items were written to correspond to the specifications for 
whicli suitable itetos were not available from test publishers; they were 
•subsequently fidld-tested. Finally, the items were assigned to short test 
forms to conform to a matrix a'ampling design. (See the section on validity 
for a detailed description of the development of the Test Content Speci- 
fications , item selection, and ite^i re^plew procedures.) 




In the selec^on of items* attenti'pn was focused "^on matching items 

' ■ ■ \ • . \Jy 

with the descriptions of the domain gi^n in the Test Content Specifications . 
Content validity and b^^^^ coverage pf each domain werd the main criteria 
for .item selection;/^ this reason the sta^tistical criterioJ of. high 
poii^t biatrial correlation between item and test score was not c^idered " 
important in it^ selection. Also, the J.tems were not discarded ^solely 
because ^they 'w^^ very easy or very hard/ Since the difiljculty level of 
the 'items ^^pexA^^ \x^oxk the difficulty of the ^skill assessed and a wide 
variety ofyskills wer^ covered in the assessment program, each test has 
a wide ratiga of item c^ficulty Values. 

^general, the CAP tests are sligjit'ly easier than most standardized 
tests/ But the easiness of the tests is certainly not a disadvantage. 

Because the purpose- of the CAP tests is to discriminate among schools or 

if ' 
dptricts---groups of students rather thah Individuals --1 teas cotild be 

'easy'.' without co!npromi8:^iig the purpose of the tests. 

- Revisions of the Tests % ^ 

' " \ ■ ,i ^ . ■ . ■ ' ^ 

^ . ^ y- ■ • ' ' ' 

Pursuant to AB 665/1972, the firltt ;^adpinistrations of^the new st,ate- 

developed assessment instnmients wer% conducted over a period of several 

years. Each instrunjent. was revised \between the first a^djsecond cycles 

of its administration. The revisions were 4nade largely*ln response to 

the specific concerns of classroom tei||thers statewide. The revisions also 

reflected the fact that appropriate test questions for many .skill areas 

were not available from test publishers or other sources at the time of 

publication of the first version o£ the tests. Working with the advisory 

' .... .. • r ' 

cdninlttee and other teachers. Office of Program Evaluation and Research 
ptaff generated, field-tested, and included new questions in the second, 
and final, versions of the tests. Revisions related to specific tests 



are described below* 
Entry Level Test ^ . 

The Entry Level Test was first administered in th? fall of 1973. T^ip 
numbers of items designed to measure various skills were: six for immediate 
recall, six for letter recoghitio^i, six for auditory discrimination, six 
for visual discrimination, and 12 for language development . The test waa : 
changed slight l^J^r the fall, 1974, administration. One item for im- 
mediate recall was dropped, and two items for language development and 
two item^ for visual dis crimination were modified, 

Reading Test: Second and Third Grades ' - , 

' The Reading Test for grades two and three was first administered, in 
spring, 1974. The ^test had 212 itenfe divided into ten forms. Each ^rm., 
had 12 id^tical oral word-identificatioh items and 20 \inique itei^. ^Tlfe 
test wa§ changed for the spring 1975 administration as follows: The oral-, 
word-identification items E^t were conmion to all forms were replaced by 
items that were unique to each rbrm. The. number of comprehension items • 
was^^increased from 8'ft.^to 110. Although the total number of items in the 
test was 'increased from 212 to 250, the elimination of common items resulted 

I r 

in the reduction of each from from 32 to 25 items. Table 1 shows, the 
number of items in the 1974-75 version of the Reading Test f^Pages 2 and 
11 of the Interpretive Supplement for 1974-75 cdntain details of changes 
in the two versions of the test. The second,^ final vergidon of the Reading 
^Test reflected the following content changes. . 

• Additional emphasis was given to comprehension. 0. 

* ' •• . ' • 

y • For the items on consonants, much heavier emphasis was placed 
V on silent letters. 



^ Although items were unique, they followed coinnaiKW for test 



administration purposes. 




Nimber of Itens and Skills Asseesed In Each .lest of the California Assessment Progran 



Name of test 

and' 
content area 



ENTRY mi 1ST 



Grade (a 
tested 



Nuiiber of Items 
In the first 
version 



36 



Nunber of Items 
In the second, 
final version 



Nuniber of 
coMon 



Items 



35 



30 



Skill area results reported In the dlstjict- 
and school-level reports and the number of Items 
In the second, final versions of the- tests . 



A total score, vhich Is a composite of the following Is reported: 
Imediate recall (5), Letter recognition (6) .^Auditory discriilna- 
tlon (6), Visual discrimination (6), and language development (12). 



READING TEST ■ 



2 and 3 



212 



250 ' 



150 



Bord identification (60): Sight words (5), FfiWtic 
analysis (45)..Conaonant8 (li), Vowels (20), 'spelling 
patterns (10), Structural analysis (10); Vocabulary (60): . 
Denotation (22), Relational (38) --Synonyms (24), Antonyms (10), 
Homonyms (4); , Gooprehension (110): Literal (77), 
Interpretive (33); Study-locational (20): Alphabetizing (10), 
Table of Contents (10). 



SURVEY 0^ BASIC 
SKILLS :""gRADE 6 



Hritten Expression 

Spelling 
Katheoatlcs 



434 
98 

112 

56 
168 



128 
128 

64 
160 



195 
53 

30 
32 



Word identification (18); Vocabulary (25); Comprehension (69)- 
Llteral (39), Interpretive/Critical (30); Study-locational (16). 

Sentence recognition (?i), Sentence manipulation (16), 
Capitalization (14), 'Punctuation (18), Word forms (16), [, 
Language choices (26), Standard usage (16). 



(35) and Word foralng (29). 



Arithmetic (96):-%ib?r concepts (28), Whole numbers (28), 
Fractions; (20), 'DecimaU (20); Geometry_(20) ; Measurement 
and graphs (32); PrAbability and statistics (12). 



SURVEY OF BASIC 
SKILLS ;"'gRADE 12 



12 




Written Expression 

Spelling 
Hatheoatics 



' 478 
, *144 

82 

54 

■ 198 



558 
144 



.144 

} 

■72 
198 




•Literal (47), 
'locatioaal'(13). 



7^ 

I' 



54; 

156'- 



Vocabulary (31): 
Interpretive/Cri 
(Ihree items not^o^ed.) 

Sentence recognitW'(20),i Sentence manipulation (12), 
Capitalization and punctuation -(28), Paragraphs . (26) , Wird 
forms (24)-, Languageachoices (32). (TVo itams'not scored.) 

(No breakdown into skill areas). , 

Arithmetic (98)"IIuaber concepts (28) , Whole numbers (22), 
Fractions (26), Decimals (22); Algebra (32); Geometry (24);' 
Measurement (30); Probability and statistics (14), 



Many more questions otn, vowels were liicltided in the test.* 

, f Study -*locatlondl skills in the first version included only 
alphabetizing itezos; the second version includedJLtems on 
/table o5 contents as well. . 

Survey of Basic 'Slcills; tirade 6 and Grade 12 , ' ^ 

V ^ *'•"'■'■' ^ ' p - , • • • 

^The Surveys for the sixth and twelfth gfades were first administered 

fn spring, 1975, and were ai£b sequent ly revised for administration in spring, 

1976. Table i shows the ntmibers of items in the 1974-75 and 1975-76 

^; • • ■ ; V . . . ' . ' ■ ■ ^ 

/versions b'f the tests and the ntmibers of items that were common across the 

. V. *" ■ ' : ■■■ . " .... . ■ ' ' " . ^ ■■•^ 

two versions ^ . ^ 

> e , ' . , • , - ' > 

\ Eor the most parr^ j^e changes in th^ 1975-76 version were made as 

^ ^ r \ ' ' ' »' ■ _ " ' 

a dxrect consequence of concerns expressed by classroom teachers in the 

^> . . ■ , ^ ' ■ ' ~' 

teadier's questionnaire located at the end of each examiner's manual* 

■• 1 . • » . ■ 

Changes In the tests were also made to reflect a more comprehensive coverage 

■ • - • * ■ ■•■ 

of the skills in the Test, Content Specifications because appropriate 

tdst items were not available from test publishers or other sources when 

'■' ' ' ^- . ■ ' - ■ ^ 

the first versions of the Surveys were developed. All changes were made 

, wlthi the advice and consent of the advisory comilttees for the various - 

content areas. The specific changes in the content area£t of reading, 

written expression, and mathematics from the 1974^75 version to the 1975-76^ " 

version of. the tests were as follows. ' 

Reading; Grade Six . The reading section for grade six was expahded 

from 98 to 128 items* Almost all of the original reading passages were 

( A. 

retained. Most of the new Items in the revised vers ion- -whether they are 
word identification, vocabulary, or comprehension 1 terns «^afe based upon 
V these passages. , 

Written Expression: Orade Six . ' The written expression section for 
grade six was expanded slightly from 112 to 128 items-. Whereas over half. 



ERIC 



.'22 



of the Items In the original version were punctuation and capitalisation • 
Items, this proportion was reduced to nearly 25 percent in the revised 
version. The revised version also provides a much more balanced qpverage 
of skills than the original version did. 

Mathemat ics: Grade Six . The mathematics section for grade six was 
sli^tly reduced froa 168 items to 160. The emphasis in assessing the 
various skill domains remains the same in the two versions except that the 
emphasis on geometry is less in the new version. AlfiTbj the 1975-76 
version of the test has a few more test items on the metric system of 
measurement than the original version had. 

Reading r (Grade Twelve . The reading section of the revised test for 
grade twelve strongly emphasizes comprehension skills. Almost half of 
the items are new; many of the original version's vocabulary items were 
replaced by qpmprehenslon items. While a little over half of the first 
year's test;^ devoted to.^ comprehension, 9& of 144 items in the revised 
versioS are comprehension items. A major effort was ma^e^ to ''select reading 
passages whi^ vould be of interest to high school^ seniors. Thp new * 
passages are more contemporary; many have a school orientation or a youth 
theme. * . 

V " 

'••'V , ^ . V * ^ 

Written Expression: Grade Twelve . Th^ wr^ten expression section for 
grade twelve was increased from 82 items in the original version to 144 
items in the revised version. All areaa^ contain additional items, but 
the test is more evenly balanced across the various skills than It was 
befbre. _ ^ i 

Mathemat ics ; Grade Twelve . The mathematics section for grade twelve, 
contains 198 items In both the versions of the test. Tlie relative 
eoq^hasis in assessing various skills also ranalns unchanged in the new 



version. Eighty percent of the Items are exactly the same. Most of the 
Items, that were changed In the new version reflect a change of a technical, 
rather than a substantive, nature; For example, one*-fourth of the changed 

Items In the revised version are the siame as In the first version except 

« 

that one of the It^em dls tractors was modified" from "I don't know'' to 

> ■ . \ ■ • • \ ■ 

"none of these^^'V - . ^ 

• • \ • * ** 

V 

\ 

" " Test Characteristics / 



V 



The characteristics of the CAP tests are described In the following 

sections » 

^ *• * - ■ 

. * -.^n * ■ • 

Entry Level Test ' ^ \ 

The 1974-75 version of the Entry Level Test consisted of 36 Items 
in all; five Items designed to measure immediate recall; six letter^ 
recognition items; six auditory discrimination items; six visual discri- 
mination items; and 12 language development items « The distribution of 

the item p-values (percent correct) based on a 2 percent systematic sample 

_ 2 . 

from the 1975-76 administration is shown in Table 2. The overall dlf- 

* • • ■ . 

ficulty value of the items , the statewide mean at the p^pil level in „ 

■ • ■ ' ■ ■■ 4 ■ • ^ ■ 

percent correct units, was 7/ •5. In nimibej; correct units, the statewide 
mean at the pupil level for the 35-item test was 27. 1« The statewide means, 
medians, and standard deviations at the school and district levels are^ 
given in Table 6. 



.r - ' ■ " .... ■ , 

The data for every 50th pupil "were selected from the statewide data 
file. The sample size was 6,278. > 




Table 2 



Distribution of the Item Difficulty Vallies for 
the. Entry Level Test (1974-75 Verslon)^^ 



Item P-Value 
(Percent) 


Number of 
Items 


Item P-Value 
(Percent) 


Number of 
Items 


46-50 


2' 


71-75 


1 


, 51-55 


' 0 


76-80 1 


2 


56-60 


3 


81-85 


6 


. 61-65 


2 


86-90 


6 


66-70 


5 


91-95 


8 



Reading Test: Second and Third Grades 

Table 1 gives the numberHf Items In the Reading Test , Table 3 
gives the distribution of the item p-values, in percent correct units, for 
the second .an J third grades ^ These item p-values were based on a 2 
percent systematic sample iof data from the 1975-76 administration of the 
Reading Test > * 

The overall difficulty value of the test — the statewide melan at the 
pupil level in percent units--was 67.7 for the second grade and 81.4 for 
the third grade. The statewide means, medians, aand standard deviations 
at the school and district levels for both grades are given in Table 6. 
Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 

~ — ~ • \ . 

Table 1 shows the nimiber of items in* each of the fdUr content areas 

of the Survey for grade six. Table 4 shows the distribution of the item 

' . S 
p-values in the areas of reading, written expression, spelling, and patheA 

», • ' ■ • 

matics. These p-v^lues were based on a 10 percent systematic sample of 
data from the 1975-76 adinlnlstratlon of the test. The overall difficulty 
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- ' 8 

Distribution of the Item Difficulty Values fbr the 
Reading Test, for Grades* Two. and Three 
> (1974-75 Version) 



P-Value 
, (Percent) 


Number of Items 


brace z 


^aae j 


*31-35 


1 




36-40 


1 




41-45 


9 


1 


46-50 


12 




51-55 


20 


2 


56-6a 


30 


8 


61-65 


38 


7 


66-70 


40 


16 - 


^ 71-75 ' 


32 


28 


76-80 


24 


42 


81-85 


16 


44 


86-90 




59 


91-95 • ; 




,33. 


96-100 


25^^^ 


10 


Total 




250, 



values --statewide pup 11^ means In percent correct ^unlts- -were 66.1, 62.5,* 

63.6, and 57.4 for the reading, written expression, spelling, ^nd mathe* 

*• 

matlcs sections, respectively. The distributional characteristics of the 
sixth grade Survey scores at the school and district levels are given In 
Table 5. 

Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 

Table 1 shows thie' number of Items in each of the four content areas 
of the Survey for the twelfth grade. Table 6 shows the distribution of 
ti^ it 6di p'- values In the areas of reading, wrlitten exipressicqi^ spelling, 
and mathematics. These p-values are bas^ on a 10 percent systematic 

sample of data from the 1975-76 administration of the Surrey . The state- 

• • ■ • ^ . 

wide student means were 64.1^ 62«/3« 68.09 and 67.0 for reading, written 
expression, spelling^ ;^|i|^I^them^ respectively. The di8tr£buti6nal 



characteristics of the grade twelve Survey for the scores at the school 
^ and district levels are shown In Table 5. 1., 



Table 4 

Distribution of the Item Difficulty Values for 
the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6^ 
\ (1975-76 Version) 



P- Value- 



Number of Items in the Test 



(Percent) 


— 4 

leading 


• > Written 
Expt;es8ion 


Spelling 


/ ^ ■ ^ 
'Mathematics 


I7IO 








• 2 


1 1 OA 

H-20 


1 


1 




5 


21-30 


1 


2 


3 


11 


31-35 


0 

2 


7 

> 


3 


7 


/.A 

3o-'ikU 


7 


6 


2 


f 

19 


41-45 


5 


9 < . 


4 


12 


46-50 






> 

7 


12 


51-55 


. \ 8 


12 


• 4 


13 


56-60 . 




- 16 


,5 


12 


^1-65 


21 


7 


5 • 


9 


66-70 , 


15 


.13 ^ 


5> 


3 












71-80 


34 


15 


8 


23 


81-90 


22 


1 

21 


.16 


20 


91-100 


\ 


' 9 


2 


12 


Total 


128 


128 


^ 64 


160 
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Table' 5 

* 

Distribution Characteristics of the Tests at the Second-, Third-, Sixth-, 
and Twelfth-Grade Levels, 1975-76 



t • 


For School Distribution 


■" ' For District Distribution 


Variables 

1 

/ , ' , 


















N 


Mean • 


Medl{|n- 


Standard 

nA«t4 A 4* 4 AM 

ueviotion 


N 


Me^n 


• I 
Median 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 . 


\ 4,686 


68.7 . 


. 70.2 


11.9 


927 


68.2/ 


69.1' 


10.9 


brsae j Keaaing 
brade 0 Keaaing 


4,690 


' 82.1 


84.4 


9.5 


929 


82:3 


84.1 


8.8 


v 

4,348 


66.2 


67.5 , 


9.8 


914 


'66.9 


67.3 • 


9.2 / 


I 

braae o writcen Lxpression 

■ .i 


4,348 


:62.8 


. 63.8 


9.6" 


'.914 ' 


.63,2 


6?.5 


9,1 


Grade 6 Spelling' 


4,348 


63.7 


64.0 


7.4 


914 


63.4 


63,6 

> 


■I 


braae o nAcneiiiatics 


4 348 


57 4 


57 1 


Oi 0 








ft A 


■ ' ^' 

Grade 12 Reading / ' 


785 


63.3 


64.2 


5.6 


366 


463i6- 


64.0 


4.4 


'Grade 12 Written Expression , 


785 ' 


61.4 


. 61.9 


5.6 


366 


,61.8 


6M 


' 4.5 


"Srade 12 Spelling 


785 , 


67.5 . 


.67.6 


4.1 


366 


67.6 


67.6 


3.4 . 


Grade 12 Matheiiiatics ' 


785 
— i 


.65.6 


'66.3 ^ 


6.6 


366 


65.9 


66.3 


5.3» 



Table 6 



Distribution of the Item Dlfflc^ty Values 
for the- Survey of Basic Skills fgtade 12 
(1975-76 Version) 



P-Value 


• 


Number of Items In the Test 


(Percent) 










Reading 


> Written 
Expression 


Spelling 


Mathematics 


1-10 
11-20 


— . 


X 
4 




2 


21-^0 


6 


7 . ■ 


3 


5 


31-35 


8 


6 


— • 


11 - 


36-40 


• 6 


^ ^ 6 


- 


10 


• 

41-45 




9 


6- 

■J 


8 


46-50 


8 


11 


3 


12 


51-55 


• 5 


5 


4 


10 


56-60. 


5 

■i 


9 


4 


12 


61-65 , 


18 


« 

15 


8 


9 


66-70 


15 


13 


7 , 


23 


71-80 


35 


' 27 


' 11 


36 


81-90 


20 


18 ; 


17 


30 ^ ' 


91-100 


' .. 7 


11 . 


, 7 




Total 


•141* \ 


— t— — - 

142* 


72 


• 198' ■ 



* Three items In reading and two in written expression were 
not scored. \* 



^ III.. Validity 

The^ validity evidences ^geir^r^Ily relate to the following two questions 
^ (1) How faithfully do the Qcores re^esent the- domain of skill , knowledge, 

or hypothetical construct intended to be measured by the test? (2) How 

• ' • , . \ ' 

useful are the scores as predictors of other- behaviors oi:- situations? 

Content or construct validation studies were conducted to answer the first 

quest Ion, and concurfit^t or predictive validation studies wer^i conducted 

to answer the second^uestlon^ ' ^ . 

The two questions posed' above ^ire "not « necessarily unrelated; however,* 
depending upon the^ purpose of a test, one question may be more ^portant 
than the other. For exanl^le, Informatlon^^out the predictive v^ldlty 
will be more Ixoportant withSregard to the Entry Level Test , and informs - 
tlon* about the content validity will be more important with regard to the 
achievement tests for gradfil^ two, three, six, and twelve. 

In the folloid.ng paragraphs questions on test validity are answered 
by meatis. of : coefficients of correlation for test data* ..The reader is 

alerted to tfhe fact that three types of correlations, depending upon the 

" " . ^ ■■ . ' .■ '* \ ■ 

level of data aggregation- -pupil/ school, or dlstrlct~are described. 
Correlations and other measures of association depend on the level at 
which they are calculated. Since this report is concerned with describing 
the progress o^ schools and districts, mo^t statistics are reported for 
Oiese levels of 4ata. The reader should keep in mind that analyses at 

Hie pupil level can give accounts different fr^ ttj^e* ones reported for 

.■ ■■■ ■ • '.' > 

school and district levels. 



. . ' ' ' 

Validity of the Entry LeveL Test " i 

7 ' V""'"' 

iThe scores from the Entry Level Test, which Is^glveii to pupils at 
the beginning of^ grade one, are used to predict pupils-' reading test 

scores at the end of second or third grade« The^ validity of the test, 

therefore, depends on two factors, (l) Hew well does the test measure the 

constructs it was intended to measure? (2') How strong is the relationship 

, ■ ' * ' ' ■* 

^between those constructs and later success in reading? 

Predictive Validity. of the Intrv Level Test 

Since no data were available on the ELT and Reading Test sbores for " 

the same pupils, the 1975-76 school yfear di^ta Wrie used to determine the 

relationship between the ELT scores and the Reading Test Scores. For the 

school-level data, the correlation between these two scores was .73 for*, 

• ■ . .■ • ■ , ' 

the second grade an<l .t4 for the third grade;*" The "true" correlation 
■ . . * :. : " " « ' , ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

between the twi^ variables will be greater than . 73 or .74 because of the 

attenuation of the .correlation coefficient due to unreliability of the 

instruments and the. fact that correlations were computed from scores of - 

different groups of pupils.^ * ^ ^ 

Construct Validity of the Entry Level Test ' 

In 1973 a study was Conducted to determine whether .the ELT measured 

A I' ■ . 

the constructs , it was designed to measure. The study utilized data ^ 
from the adminlstral^ion of the ELT in October, 1973. In addition, districts 
that TQutinely administered some other readiness tests in October of that 
year were asked to 8ut>ply subtest scores f dr. each pup£l. The additional 
readiness measures were: McHugh-McParland Reading Readiness. Comprehensive 
Tearta of Basic Skills (Form S, Level B), Clymer- Barrett Prereading Battery. 



; Shepatd, L, "Dev)el6pment of^e Califomle Entry Level Test: Construct 
Validity of the Subtests." Paper presented at the American Educational 
* Research Association Meeting, t&lcago, 19^4. ' 



and Metropolitan Achievement Test . The pupil level correlatflons of these 
^^asutes with ELT are shown In tables 7 through 10. 

The evidence for convergent and discriminant validity of t:he subtests 

» ... *■ . , , 

meets basic requirements for construct validity. The subtests correlate 
reasonably well with measures of the^same kind and do not correlate 
highly with ^leasures that are not of the same kindi 



Content Validity of Tests for Grades Twq, Three . 
Six, and Twelve 

The tests for grades two, three, six, and twelve are designed to 
measure comprehensively achievement of instructional objectives of 
^California schools in speclJfied cdiitent areas. - For thjese tests content , 
validity was considered most important. The following steps were taken 
to ensure that test items measured the most represei||ative samples of 
skills that were part of the instructional programs of California public 
schools and that items were free from subtle cultural biases. 
Statewide Committees 

Four advisory committees --one each for lower grade reading, upper 
grade reading, English language and spelling, and mathematics -*assis ted 
the Department o£ Education in developing the specifications for the test ^ 
content and in selecting or yritifig Items for the tests. The advisory 
committees Were composed of leading educational 'specialists in the statej^-" 
their names are listed in the Test Content Specifications for each test^ 
Test Content Specifications 

\ The first task undertaken by the committees was to "frame" statewide 
objectives or test specifications. The conmittees reviewed and outlined 
off icia IV California, Frameyolrks in reading, and ma themat ips ; 

state-adppted instructional materials; and locally developed instructional 



Entry Level Test 
Correlations with McHugh'McPar land Readlnf^ Readiness 
, ,N = 796 pupils - • 



tlugh-McParland Reading 
Readiness 

Rhyming Words ' 

Beginning Sounds 

ii 

/Isual Discrimination 
[dentlfying Letters 
total Test 



'■'II 



Ty level Test 
jnmediate Recall 
,etter Recognition 

I 

dditory Discrimination 
isual Discrimination 
anguage Development 



^cHugh^McParland Subtests ; 



R.W. 




B.S. 



.40 



V.D. 



.29 
.47 



I.L. 



.22 

.39 
.43 



T.T. 



.61 
.76 
.76 
.65 



ELT Subtests 



I.R. 



.06' 
.07 
.06 
.03 
.08 



L.R^ 



.13 
.18 
.11 
.31 
.23 



. 18 



A.D. 



.29 
.54 
.28 
.34 
..47 



.11 



.32 



V.D. 



.18 

,1.9 
.12 
.15 
.19 



. ir' 

.39 
.27 



L.D. 



.26 



.32 

.21 



.23 



.3i 



.10 
.45 
.36 
.36 



r 



.1 



Entry Level Test ' 
Correlations with CIper-Barrett Prereading Battery 
* . N = 574 pupils 





Clymer-Bafrett Subtests 




1 


L.R. 


W.M. 


V.D. 


B.s; 


E.S. 


A.D. 


S.C. 


c.s. 




Total 


I.R. 


L.R. 


Cj^er-Barrett 
' PrereadinR Battery 


























l,v Letter Fte^gnltion 




.46 


.93 


.50 


.39, 


.50 


.28 


.34 


.34 


.73 . 


.00 


.64 


2. Word Match 

3. Visual Discrinilnation 

(1+2 = 3) • 

, / / ■ 
A. Beginning Sounds 




si 


.73 


AO 

.53 


.36' 
.43 

.58. 


.42 
.54 

.90 


.32 
.34 

.35 


.31 
.38 

.42 


.38 
.40 

.42 


.64 
.81 

.72 


.09 
.04 

'.08 


.24' 
.57 

.30 


5. Ending Sounds 












.86 


.29 


.28 


.31 


.62 


.08 


.26 


6. Auditory Discrimina-' 
tion (4+5 = 6) 














.36 


.40 


.41 


.75 


.10 


.31 


7. Shape Completion 
















.44 


.90 


.60 


.09 


.17 


8. Copy- Sentence 


















.70 


■.57 


.03 


.22 


9. Visual Motor 
(74« = 9) 

10. Total 






r 

i 






t — 








.66 


.07 
f 


.21 
.44 


. w 

Entry Level Test 




t 


I 




t 








1 








Immediate Recall 
















'■ 








.01 


Letter Recognition i 


























Auditory Discrimination 


i 
























Visual Discrimination ■ 
























> 


Language Development 



























t 



f ■ \ 

■ . ■ ■ ' ■- " ■ Table 9 

i 

' ■ • Entry Level ' Test 

Correlations with CTBS (Fora S, Level B) 
N» 550 pupils 









» 

CTBS Subtests 


V 




-Subtests 






L.S. 


W.R. I 


R,C. 


W.R. II 


T.R. 


^L. I 


L. II 


T.L. 


Xc. 


M,C. 

1 


T.H. 


I.R. 


L.R. 


A.D. 


V.D. 


L.D. 


Total 


Comprehensive Tests of 
. 4 isi^ic SkiUs 


\ ' 


































Letter Sounds k 




.67 


4 

.51 


M 


35 


lid 




.47 


• 




A 7 


.05 


.24- 


.47 


■t 

.24 


.35 


.41 


2. Word Recognition I 


1 




.60 


,71 


.87 




37 




.4" 


.37 


AQ 


.02 


.15 


.JO 


/ 

.16 


.23 


.28 


3. leading Conprehenslon 
- 4. Word Recognition II 






i 


.63 


.82 


.33 
.39 


,32 
.37 


.36 
.43 


.43 
.47 


.43 
.42 


50 

.52 


•PI 
.02 


:i5., 

.18 


ii 

. it 

.35 


. 10 

.17 


1 A J 

.24 


.25' 
.29 


^ 5. Total Reading 
' (1+2+344 = 5)' 












.45 


,42 


.51 


0 

.55 


-45 


/ 


.03 


,20 


.41 


.23 


.30 


.33 ' 


6. Language I 




• 














A A 


y 

hi 


• 41. 


.13 


.25 


.28 


.18 


.33 


.39 


7. 'Language II 
















.88 


.41 


.40 


.06- 


.14' 


.30 


.15 




.28 


B. l)Dtal Language 
(6+7 » 8) 


















,48 


.35 


.47 


,12 


.20^ 


.38. 


.19 


. ..34 


.37''. 


9. Main Concepts 








> 






■ 










';'06 


.19 




1 ^ 

.10 


.25 


.30 


10^ Math Comprehension 








\ 






■ 








09 


.01 


.10 


1 0 


.Ij 


.19 


.17 


U.. Total Math 
' (9+10 = 11) 
















a' 








,03 


.16 


.23 


.16 


24 


.24 

1 


















f 














1 






* Imneaiate Recall 


























J, 

.15 


♦ U/ 




10 


.53 


Letter Recognition 
























i, u 




.41" 


.40 


.47 


.67 


Auditory Discrimination 














/ 
















.33 


.41 




/ . Vlsial Discrimination 






























.48 


•57. 


Language Development 


























'3 






1 


•.78';: 



Table 10 



■ Entry Level Test, .: 
Correlations with Metropolitan Achievement Test 
N:5 879 pupils ' 



Metro Subtests 



Listening 



Reading 



Numbers 



ELT Subtests 



I.R. 



L.R. 



A.D. 



V.D. 



tropolitan Achievement ' 
Test 

Listening 
Reading 
Numbers ^ 

try LeveL Test 
Imnedlate Recall 
Letter Recognition 
Audi^ry Disjcrimlnatioh . 

■ \ . ■ ' . p 

* ■ I 

\/i8ual^fl)lscrim'lnat:ion 
Language Development 

_ _ ^ _ ' » . 



.82 



:68 
■ .70 



.09 , 
.07' 
.13 



.29 ; 

.31 

.23 



.02 



.45, 

.41 

.35 



,.04 
.37 



.?3 

h 

.24 



09 
.27 



2 

objectives from districts around the state. The committees' aim was to 

' ' \ ... . : -^'z V ■ 

select t^bse objectives which appeared to be common In* most instructional 
materials artd in most of the school districts' curricula* 

The objectives selected were arranged into content areas, and skll|.s 

. .'6 

were defined for each content area. The draft objectives for each content . ' 

area ^ere reviewed for completeness and relevance to instructional programs 

» " i> • 

. , ^ ' - 3 
by personnel in approximately 170 randomly selected school districts. 

'The subsequently revised objectives were published in 1975 in three docu- 

ments, one each for reading, written expression and spelling, and mathematics , 

under the general title. Test Content Specifications .^ ' 

The purpose of developing these specifications was three-fold; /to 

arrive at an objec^ti^e statement of the goals of instroictional programs 

in California schools; to translate those objectives into^ logical' networks 

of finer and finer levels of specificity so as to define item domains and 

thus facilitate item construction; and to provide a descriptlpfc of t^he 



2 ^ ■ ■ . . ' • • . " 
English Language Framework for California Public Schools ; Kinderg^rtefa ' 
Through Grade Twelve (Sacramento: California; State. Departmenl: of v 
Education, 1976); Framework in Readind for the Elemental and Secondary 
Schools of California (Sacramento: California State Departmenj^^f 
Education, 1973) ; and ^thematics Framework for California PiJBl 
Schools : Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (Sacramentp: California 
State^Department of 'Education, 1975)., • 

3 • ' . ■ ■ ' • ■ * . / 

The review sheet required responses on the following questions for 

eaxjii objective :HCi) Whether the objective was part of district cur- 
rlculuDi? (li) Should the objective be assessed in the statewide testing 
program? ' • r >. ^ 

Test Content Specifications for California State Reading tests ; Grades 
Two , Three , Six , and Twelve (Sacramento: California State Department^of . 
Education* 1975); Test Content Specifications for thlb Survey of Basic 
Skills : Mathematics, Grades Six and Twelve (Sacramento: Califofnla 
State Department of Education, 1975) ; and Test Content Specif ications for 
the Survey of Basic Skills : Written Expression and Spelling . Grades Six 
and Tc ^lve (Sad^amentb: California State Department of Education, 1975) . 



%eA8 to mlp In the ||||terpretatlon. of the scores for the various skill 
areas In the* tests* ^ i. ' 

formation of Item Pools 

The content specifications were sent to niaj or test publishers, \9ho 
then supplied test questions^, which matched Item domain specifications. - 
Aj^dltlonal items were written by teachers and committee member^s for those 
Item domains for which publishers did not submit any items. The teacher- 
written ltem3 were field- tested in selected California schools. ^ 
Review^ bf Item P6bls 

Statewide teams of classroom teachers reviewed the resulting, initially 
large pools of Items. An item was dropped frdsf-a^ool if it did not appear 
to measure the skill specified in the item domain or if it did not meet 
face validity criteria (such an Item's approp'rlateness to the grade 
level to be tested). 
Linguistic Review 

The tea^lllBr-revlewed items were further reviewed by linguists and 
minority group testing experts for any subtle biases against students of 
different language or cultural backgrounds. Items judged to have a 
linguistic or cultural bias j^ere' either modified or dropped. 

Validity Evidences of the Reading Test 
The following paragraphs describe the relationship of the Reading 

Test scores with those of external criterion measures. 

-. - - • « 

Teacher Validation of the Reading Test ^ 

A study wtfs conj^qted to find out thei degree of correlation between 
the score from the Reading Test ; Second and Third Grades and teachers' 
judgments of pupils' competency in reading skills. In conjunction with 
the 1976 administration of the Reading Test, teachers in l^schools in 



Or 
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five distrlcfs were aske<j!H» c^de \^the pupl^glbooklets with jp/value from 
X to' 3 in accordance with the following Instructions: 

. Code I: Fill In circle' "l" if the puj^ deflnltel^is ' 

• able to Weep up with the reaping requirements * • 
of the next grade. \' JF ■ ' ' 



Code 2: Fill In circle if the pupil Is^on the 

borderline--that is, under. the best circum- 
stances, the pupil might be able to keep 
^ ^ * up with the reading requirements of the next 

graie but is likely to have a great de§Ll of 
difficulty otherwise. 



Code .3: Fill in Circle "3" if the pupil definitely 
ILs not reading well enough to go on to the 
next grade level. 



The analysis of the data revealed that teacher judgments were highly 
correlated with test scores. The multiple correlation for coding was .72 
for grade tWo, and .68 for grade three. Thiis, approximately. 50 percent 
of the variance in t^st scbrea at both grades could be accounted for by 
teacher judgment. Despite the fact: that , each form of the test had only 
25 items and the traditional unreliability of subjective judgments, 

.thesje values are quite remarkable. In grade two the differences in mean 

■ >■ . , ' - ... 

' I' " " ' . 

Reading Test scores between the groups coded 1, 2, and 3 were almost 
one full sta^^dard deviatd^bn* ^ 
Cdrrelation of the Reading Test with Other Tests 

A .],lmited "number of sttidies were conductied to examihe the correlation 
between mean schooV scores on' the Readint^ Tetft and those dti other tests. 
The first analysis, whifch established relationship between the Reading 
Test and the previously used Cooperative Prtmayt Reading Test (COOP), 
was reported in the 1973-74 Technical Supplement . Table 31, page 51, 

The correlation between Reading Test mean school scores for 1974 and 

t ■ , . 

COOP Test median school scores for 1973 was .72 for the second grade and 

^ ■» 

.76 for the third grade. 



' More recently, sample districts have been asked to report standard- 
ized achleveinent test scores for each of their schools for spring, 1976. 
Generally, the administrations of the standardized tests and Reading Test 

were riot iiiore than four weeks apart « The results from th'e standardized 

. •• , ' • . . i ■ 

'. - ...... . . ■ ■ ■ 

tests were correlated with Reading Test scores, th^ sdhool- level 'corre- 

■ ■■ ■ "v^ ■ • ■■ 

latlons between the Stanford Btagnostlc Reading Test (Level III, Form A) 
and the Reading Test was .87. A. similar study done with the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) (Form S, Level 1) prodmciBd^a correlation of 
' .92. • ■■ . ■ 

Also, the results ofjt study conducted by the Center for the Study , 

of fivialuation (CS?>" at the University of Califortti^, Los Angeles, indicated 

! ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

a high degree of correlation between the May,"'l976, Reading Test' scores 

and the scores on the reading test developed by the CSE. For a sample 

of 70 schools in the study, the school-ltfvel correlation between tjie 

Readinte X^t and CSlfi reading test was .79 at the second grade and .73 at 

the third grade. • 

^ Vai idlty EvldenceS of the Grade Six Surve^^ ^^ 

Table 11 shows the correlation coefficients, between scores from the 
sixth grade Survey and those from the* previously used te8t« «Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (Form Q). The coefficients were computed on the 
basis of data from the fall, 1973, administration of the CTBS and « the- 
1974-75 administration of the Survey . Correlations between the Survey 
and the CTBS were calculated for the data at the school and district 
levels. However, since Survey and CTBS data were not ' collected at the 
same time, a reaULstic appraisal of the correlations In Table 11 can be 
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^ Evaluation of the Califoxmia Early Childhood Education Program , Volume I, 

XiOs Angeles: Center for the Study of Eyaluation, UCLA Graduate School ^ 
' of. Education, 1976. 

26 ^ Q 



made by comparing these correlations with correlations adross^ears for 
the CTBS. For district-level da^a the correlations betwefen the fall, 1972 

-s. • . - ■ , . , ; . • , - 

administration and th^fall, 1973, administrations of the CTBS are given 
in Appendix E-?^^. These correlatlcJns wertf .61, .52, .39, and .52 for 
reading,; written expression, spelling, iand mathematici, respectively. 
The results show that across years' the Survey correlates with the CTBS 
almost as well as the CTBS does with itself. " 

The correlations presented in Table 11 are also the most conservative 
estimates of the true correlations 'between the sc6res from the Survey and 
CTBS . These correlations are attenuated because of the. fact that the 
Qbservatibnis Vere made on tl^ different pupils .in' different years aijd 
because the tests dldf not have perfect reliaT)illty coefficients. 

Validity Evidences of the €rade TWelve ■'Survey 
The jvaridlty of the grade twelve. Survey is discussed in the following 
sections . 

Correlations of the Grade Twelve Survey with theMowa Tests of - 
Educational Development ^ 

fable 1'2 shows the correlation coefficients between the^ scores from i 
the twelfth grade Survey and those from the previously used test —Form X-4 



Table 11 



.7. 



Correlatlpn'tloefflclents Between CTBS Scores and 
Grade 6 Survey Scores 



Content Area 


School Level 
N=4.360 


District Level 
N=925 


Reading . 


.79. 

* 


, .58 


Written Expression 


.74 


.56 


Spelling 


.62 




Mathematics ^ 


■ .70 


.47 



of the Iowa Tests o£ Educational Development (ITED ) . The correlations 
are based on data from the fall, 1973, administration of the trED and the * 
spring, 1975^ administration of the Survey . The correlation coefficients 
are presented/for the'data at the school and district level. However, 
since these correlations are not based upon the data from the same students 
the correlatlt)n^ across year^ foy ITED can be helpful td judge the use-' 
fulness of the cprrelaticffis p^resented in Table 12 i Appendix E-3 presents 
district-level. correlations for ITED between fall, 1972, and fall, 1973, 
Administrations of ITED , The correlations. were .74, .77, .65, and .78 
for reading, wrlttifen expression, spelling, and mathematlcis, respectively. 
The correlations ^t th^ district level in Table 12 are comparable with 
these figures;' they show a substantial correlation between the Survey and 
the ITED. ^ ' ' ' . . 



Table 12 • 

Correlation Coefficients Between IT£D Scores and 
Grade Twelve Survey Scores- ^ 



' Content *Area 


School LeveL 
N=4.360 


District Level 
ig=925 


Reading « 


.76. 


.61 


Written Expression 


^ .80 


.66 


Spelling 


,66 y 


.52 


Mathematics,, 


.SI 


; :69 



The correlations presented iri' Table! 12 are also the most conservative 
est>ima^es of the txrue correlations between the scores from the Survey 
and the ITED . The correlations presented in Table 12 are attenuated Jje- 
cause of the fact that observations were .made on different v^studentc^ 'In 



different years and because the £est§ did not have perfect'^ reliability 

coefficiehits. , - ^ • 

" ' • * 

Correlations- of Survey Scores with Expository Writine 

In springy 1975, the Off ice of Progfam Evaluation and Research 
conducted! a special writing assessment as a means of validating and 
improving thie objective test of written expression in the Survey of Basic 
Skills : Grade 12 . Each- of "4, 116 representative 'California high school 
seniors was randomly assigned one of five essd^ topics. The essays were 
then evaluated by experienced English teachers who used clearly defined 
holistic scoring procedures. The scores frdm the two measlires of written 
expression were then correlated for the data at the school level. 

Table 13 givesf the school mean correlations between skill areas of 
the Survey and the essays. The correlation between the total essay iscore 
and total written expression score at the school level was .79. Other 
correlations varied with the essay topic, the 'scoring instructions, and 
the skill area of the written expression test. These correlations may 
well reflept the confidence with which the more assured writer manages 
conventions I,n the longer, more complex sentences he or she is capable of 
writing. ' . 

The correlations reported in Table 13 constitute lower limits of 
the true relationships. The true relationships were attenuated due to 
several factors. First, the correlations were limited by the unreliability 
of each instrument. Second^ an error was i^ssociated with both sets of 
scores in that there was a one-month gap between the admiinistration of the 
two measures. It is not likely th^t all of the same students' were present 
on both testing dates. 



^ For more detailed discussion of the saoq)llng and instrxjmentation, see ^1 
C/Aa AggeBBBWnt aL writing Performance California High School Seniors . 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1977. 
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Table 13 



Correlation Coefficients Betwtiepi School Mean Scores on the Survey of Basic 
Skills ; Grade 12 find the School. Means for Essays ' 



ESSAY 

* 


SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS: GRADE 12 


. • Sentences * . . 


Paragraph 


Word , 
Forming 


'Unguage ; 
Choices 


Tot 


Recognition 
and 

Manipulation 


Capitalization 

and 
Punctuation 


Total 


ay n ^uDjecc^ 
















omposltlon 


* -.58 


.77 


.67 


.54' 


.49 


.66 










.71 - 


• 62. 


.52 


Jl ; ' 








• ■ 












ay B (Directions) 














J 


LiBipuSlUJLOn 


.76 


.81 


.63 


.30 . 




.38 


A 


ly i» ^Letter j 








^ ' '■ 






- 


omposltlon 


.47 


.38 


.47 


. .47 


.48 

• » 


.51 


.5 


ay D (Invention) 




■ ■ ■• 






L 


" \ ■ ; ' 




smposition 




' .77 


.68 




AO 


• JO 


c 


schanlcs 


.43. 


.65 


.61 


.56 


.39 


.57 


.5 


ly E (Accident) 


1 


4 


. ■♦ 










smposltlon 


.52 


.80 


-.71 


.72 




.54 


.7 














« 


rage school score 




s , - 












all essays 














.7 



















IV. Reliability 

. : -i ^ - : ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ' • 

In reHabirety estimation two or more sets of similar measurements a] 
usually correlated; the squared correlation is called the reliability 
coefficient. The squared correlation gives the proportion of the total 
variation that is due to systematic^ sources in the measures. Depending 
upon the model or method useSfll for. reliability estimation,^ the coefficient 
of reliability is an index of the homogeneity^ of items in the test; 
stability of pupils' scores; or stability over time; and so foi^th. 

Although questions arise regarding the reliability of Instruments, ' 
often it is not; recognized that the most meaiKltigful reliability is the one 
that pertains ^to the use of scores from that instrument. With the tradi- 
tional use of standardized tests for estimating "true" scores of pupils, ' 
other true scores can be defined for schools, districts, or programs as 
units. In those cases the meaning or interpretation of true scores will 
not' be the same as for measuring individual pupils. 

The concept that some reliability estimates are more meaningful than 
others is particularly important for appraising the quality of the CAP 

te^s. The CAP instruments are used to ^compare schools (or districts); ^ 

' ' ' \- ■ . ' . ' 

therefore, the inistruments' quality should be judged on ^ the basis of^tlie 

, . , . . . ^ J 

true school differences that they can account for. In comparisoiy/^the 
quality of test publishers' instruments designed for asdessing the d^f- 
ferences between pupils should be judged by the true individual pupil 
difference^ that they can fitccount for. l^e systematic variations that are 
considered to result from twxe differences in reliability estimation of 



a publisher's test must.be considered as random variations (error) 'in 
reliability estf-matlon of the CAP tests » , . - 

In this supplement several types of reliability estimates are provided 
for each of the CAP Instruments. Traditional ^-20 estimates, which ^re 
discussed below, are among those provided. However, as explained in the 
text, these estimates are not the most meaningful indicators of the test 

quality. Other, more meaningful reliability coefficients, primarily based 

■ ■ / , ■ - ' • ■- ■ • 

upon school line^n correlations, are given for each of the tests. Reliability 
estimates baded upon variance component aiialyals are also given for the 



sixth grade Survey and twelfth grade Survey . - . 

The most meaningful reliability coefficients are given in the following 
paragraphs for each of the CAP tests « The reader should note, however, 
that the suggestion is made 1^ Standards for Educational and Psychological j 
Teats that reliability indices have limited Value from th*e point of view 
of their real usage. For practical purposes, standard error of the mean is 
a more useful statistic because it allows one to construct with a given 
probability the limits within which the true ^score of the school will fall. 
For this reason, standard error of the estimates are also given for the 
total test score for each test. 

Reliability of the Reading Test 
The following paragraphs , give several different types of reliabilities 

of the Reading Test , 

■ '■ ■ i . • , 

KR-20 - i 

The KR-20 of a test is a measure of internal consistency or homo^ 

genelty of Items within the test; Th6 Reading; Te&t consists of 250 Item^ 
. . . ^ • ' ^"""^ • ^ • 

^ Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests . ^Washingtori,^ I^iC. : 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 1974|| p. 50. ' ^ 



divided Into ten forms of 25 Items each. The lowest*KR-20 on any one form 
for grade two Was '.88 and the highest was ,89. The figures for grade three 
were . 87 and .90.^ On the basis of the Spearman-Brown formula, the es- 
timated pupil reliability of the full 250-ltem test Is between .95 and .99. 

However, since pupH-leyel results are not reported, these reliability 

. ■ » 

coefficients are not the most appropriate reliability Indices. . 
Internal Consistency of Group Scores 

A mean^jfigful coefficient, comparable to KR-2b was computed for the 
Reading Test from the school-level data. In the computation of this coef- 
ficient, the total' test variance. In the KR-20 formula was replaced by the 
variance between the school means. The coeffl^en^ cDmpii||||^ from the 
spring, 1976, data was .987 for both girad^s two and three. Thus, the 

■ ■ t , ' \\ ' . .1, 

Internal consistency ; of the Reading Test Is quite hlghw- : ; 

Stability Across Grades 

Since the Re adlng Test Is administered in both grades two and three, it 
was possible to compixte the coefficient of sfal^llty— the school-level 
correlation between second and third grade scores. Figure 1 shdws graphically 
the correlation between second and third grade school mean spores, by jixraiber 
of pupils tested foi^ Ihe Reading Test . The grapE shcA^s that the coef- 
ficient of stability rises as the ntmiber of pupils tested rises. Figure 1 
, also' shows a similar relationship for the C6operatlve Primary Reading 
Test, the tesr used in the statewide teiting program prior to the Reading 
Test.^ For virtually all sizes ^oiE schools, the coefficient *'of r stability / 

is higher for* the Reading ^est than for the COOP Test. The higher stability ^ 

if 

Coefficient of the Reading Test can be. attributed to the fact that the content 

of the Reading Test is much broader than that the doOP Test . ' 

2 ■ • .^^ ■ ■ 

It is to be noted that different COOP Test forms were administered in 
. grades two ^nd three; Form 2A was admlnlSered in grade two and Form 23B 
'In Grade thre*e. ^ 



8 



c 

•A 

c 
o 

a 



c 

a> 
a> 

■»-» 
a> 
X> 

o 

k4 
k4 
o 



1.00 



- ;2 ' Q-80 



0.60- 



0.40 



0.20- 



0.00 




A A 1S72-73 mean scores on the Cooperative Primary Reading. Test . 



• • 1974-75 mean scores on the Reading T^p- 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100 



1 



120 



Number of pupils tested in third grade 



140 



School-level correlations between second- and third-grade test scores, by number of pupils 
tested in the thijcd grade 
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\ Stability Oyer Time 

The Reading Test : Second and Third Grades also has a high degree of* 

Stability 6v6r' time. Appendlx'E-l gives the district-level correlations 

of the reading tests used In the statewide testing program oyer a period^ 

Kit five years. The revised Reading Test was used in 1974-75 and 1975-76. 

The correlation across years, at the district leyj^J., was ;68 at grade two 

and .70 at gr&de "three. These correlations are much higher than those 

L' ■ ■ ■ > . 

obtained from the administration of the COOP test in 1971-72 and 1972-73; 

at ■ • • ♦ • 

■ ' M 

across-years correlation for the COOP Test was .58 at both grade leyels. 
Standard Error of the Mean 

The statistic reported by the CAP to schools And /districts is the 

.. .i':^^^^--'^-v-^--V- ■■■'■■V r^^H^^c'^-'^i v - 

tifean^ejrcent correct score. \The accuracy of thi6 scol!r^' i¥ detcHtoinfid 6y 
the standard error of the mean. Table 14 gives the standard ef ror af the 
mean. for the Reading Test, for various numbers of grade two and grade three 
pupils tested. These values make it possible to construct a confidence 

•, . ■ Table 14 . - ' 

Typicjal Estimates of /the Standard .Erlror of the Percent Correct 
Score from the Reading Test for Grades Two^ arid Three 



> 



Number 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


.Tested 


Reading 


Readine 


10 


2.3 


2.0 


20 


1.7 


1.4 


30 


1.3 ^ 


1.2 


50 


1.0 ^ ■ 


.^^^ 0.9 


80 


0.8' . .• 


• V 0.7 


VlOO 


'0.7 ■ . 


' 0.6 


150 


0.6 


0.5 - 


200 


. 0.5 . 


0.5 


.300 


;i ' 0.4 


0.4 


400 ; 


V . 0.4 


0.3 



V . - 



/ 



Interval within which the true score of the school will fall--the true ; 
score being defined as the average score obtained by administering all 
Items many times to all pupils. For example, if the number of ptiplls testeiJ 
In the third grade In a school were 100 and the observed score Were 70.0, / 
It could be asserted with 68 percent confidence that the tnle score of the 
school would fall between 69.4 and 70.6. Likewise it could be asserted 
with 95 percent confidence that the true score would fall between 68.8 
and 71.2.. ■ - , ,■ - ■ ■■■ . Vv.A*.>* • 

Reliability of the, Grade^ Slit and Grade Twelve. Surveys 

" •' • " ; ' ■^\r r \ ,, '■ ; ^ . 

"The reliability of the grade six and grade twelve Surveys Is dts- 



cusged below. 
KR-20 



yhe Survey for the sixth grade has 480 iliems and is divided into 16 
forms, and the Survey for ttje twelfth grade has 558 Items and i^js* divided 
Into 18 forms. Each ,f oirm for the sixth and twelfth grade tests has eight 
reading items, eight written expression ItemsS and four spelling items. For 
mathematics each form of the sixth grade test has ten Items; the twelfth 
grade test has 11 items. 

Th^ KR-20 ^leilabllltles for the areas of reading, written expressloT^^ 
and mathema^tlcs, computed by form, for the two grades are given in t^&Ie? ; - ' 

15 and 16. These reliability coefficients are b^ised upon a 10 percent v ' 

■ ' */ ■ • . ^ • . • '* . 

Qt^tewid^ ''systematic sample ojcr^r^ all fprms for each of the test^ ^or grrfdfes 

■ •• It "is important to point out that form-by-form reliability coe£fidi<lbiiit9 
' ■"■'^ ' . - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ' 

are not the most meaningful .indices because pupil scores are not the unit S „ 

of CAP data analysis. Longer test forms having reliabilities in the • 

magnitude of .90s are not necessary for group assessfment. As a rule. of 



Table 15 



KR-20 Reliabilities of ttve Survey of Basic 
; Skills^ v Grade 6, by Form 



Form Number 

• 


4 

Reading 


W. Expression 
VO icems/ronn) 


Mathematics ^ 
(10 items/ form) 






.63 


.65 














2 v^:^.• 


.62 


.66 


• •60,: . 




•f 

3 


.67 




. 57 


1 

* 


,4 . 


' . 71 . , ■'. 




': / \ • • ' 

I 60 J ' 






■ . • .55 • 






■4 


6 


^ ■ ■ ' I.J 


.6 2 






7 


■' ' - 73 


v67' , •- . 


.' .68 




8 


^ .69 

- * 


.65 


- ■ ' .48 






.60 


M 


.67" 


^ 1 










■ ^ 


, ■' 10 


.69 


.61 


.51. ■• 






.74 


.71 


-.•63 




12 


.65 


• 52 


.63 : - 




13 










.72 


/.'7,8 . 


.60 




• ' • 14 


.65 


.55 ' 


.59 




15 ' 




.63 


.70 




16 


.55 


.73 


;■••> • '. :.53 




KR-20 of Fiiii- 
• Length Test , ' .: 


•97 


.96 

■ " « 


■ V-'" .96 
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Table 16 



KR-20 Rfeliabllities of the Survey of Basic 
Skills ; Grade 12 > by-Form 



Form Number 


Reading ' 


W.^ Expression 

/"ft ^ t'OTTiQ / ^onn 1 


Mathematics 

f 1 7 4 t* omc / f rf^TTfn I 


1 


.42 


.49. 


.66 


2 


.51 


.50 


.66 


3 

• 


. 55 


.49 ' 


.65 


4 


.51 


.55 


. .72 


■5 


.50 


.46 


.63 


6 


.35 


.48 


.78 . 


.- 7 


.24 


.^55 


.61 










8 


.55 


.57 ^ 


.70 


9 




•.50 


.76 


,10 


.44 ; 


V . 40 


-72 ' 


,11 ' 


.57 . ^* 


.57 


.68 




.53 


.42 


.71 


13 


.45. 


.27 


.67 


14':. . 


.50 


.61 


.70 




.57 


.55 


.71 


• 16 


.58 


.46 


.71 


4 17 - 


, .46 . 


.45 . • 


.78 


^•'l8; 


* - 

.55 


.55 


.59 


KR-20:^of Full- 
Le|i^th Test.. 


■ 


.93 





, 0 

thvmib. Helms tad ter points out that a reliability of should be sufficient 
for teats designed to evaluate the level of group accomplishment.^ By 
meaiis of the Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability of th6 full length ^ 
test can also be computed. These reliabilities are provided at the bottom 
^of each table giving reliabilities of forms. 
Stability Coefficients * • 

Correlation coefficients were calculated to; indlqate a measure of 
stability of the group means. This vas dd^ by randomly dividing pupils in 
schools into halves and calculating mean percent correct scores for each 
half. The squared correlation between the two means Indicates the proportion 
of total variance that is due to the syst«nattc variance associated with the 
testing of the same pupils vith the same instrument and by the same -adminis- 
trator at a particular timel • 

#The stability coefficients were computed^^Eflma sTtatewide^ random sample ^ 
of 101 schools with-sixth grade classes and 114 schools with twelfth grade 
classes. The stability' coefficients for grade six are(pp^5:fehted iu Table 
17 and those for grade twelve in Table 18. 

Stability Across Years ^..]' 

y Tl^e reliability coefficient based on a single administration of a test 

■ ■ ' \ ' • ^ • 

: \r .J variability that resu ltj9_froii_ more :than one adminis^ 

4>\ ' ' ^ 

tration. A determination of how much error variatioji is i|ie to testing at^ 
different times can be made only by administering a test on two occasions 
under "identical" conditions. / 

The stabilit5^ coefficients presented in this section are, based upon 
^the corirelatton of school scores across- years. If the assumption is made 



3 . ■• 

Helmstadter, G. C. Principles of Psychological Measurement . New York: 
Applefeonr-Century-Crofts, Inc. , 1964. 
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Table 17 



•Stability Coefficients of the Content Area Scores 
ftom the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade ^ 



Content 



Correlation coefficients between the 
means from random halves, by number 
of students tested 



Area 








• 


16-42 (N=34) 


43-63 (N=42) 


64-200 (N=25) 


Reading 


.77 • 


.92 


.94 


Written Expression 


v.] 

.60 


.87 


•95 


Spelling 


.41 


.^71 v< 


" > .74 


Mathematics 


.67. 


•89 • • 


.98 




r 







Table 18 



Stability Coefficients- of ^Ihe Content Area Scores 
from the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 1^ 



Content 
Area 



Correlation coefficients between the 
means from random halves, by humber 
of students testec| , 



16-142 (N=38) 



143-200 (N==38) 



201-650 (N^38) 



Reading 

Written Expression 

Spelling 

Mathematics 

— % 



.91 
.82 
.74 
.93 



.90 



88 



.64 y 



.92 



.94 
.94 
.87 
.94 



40 

57 



I 

that the school population. remains stable from year-to-year /Vthevcprrelation 
across years will indicate the stability of scores, and variatlon*)due to 

" » K 

test admlni^sttatlon and "occasions" will be treated as errors. Table 19 

■ ft 

contains correlations for five categories of number of students tested/ 
(school size). The reader will see that the correlations for large schools 

are greater than those fop small schools. ^.^ 

V- ■ . • ■ " ^ , . 

The correlations across years were also computed for ,the data at the 

district leve;i. Appendix E-2 provides correlation coefficients across 
four years for the sixth grade tests li^ use in the statewide testing 
program. Despite the fdct-that 1974-7,5 and 1975-76 versions of the Survey * 
were not identical, across-years correlations were comparable to those from 
the administration of the CTBS . The correlations for the 4Survev were .61, V 
*56, /35, and .54 for reaJlng, written expression, spelling, and mathe- 
totics, respectively. Likewise, the correlations for the CTBS were .61, 
.52, ,39, and .52 for reading, written expression, spelling, and mathematics,^ 
respectively. - * ^ . 

Standard Error of the Mean J « 4 „ 

As previously stated^ the statistic reported by the CAP to schools 
cand districts is the mean percent correct score. The accuracy of this ^ 
score is determined by the standard error of the mean. The standard error' 



: cefl 

tHc 



of the mean is a function of the test design and the number of students 
tested. For a given test design, as the number of students tested increases^ 

e standard error pf the mean decreases. 

* ■ 

Die standard errors of the mean, by number of students tested, are given 
in tables ^^ZOjat^ for the srlxth and twelfth grade Surveys . These values' ~ 
make it possible toxconstruct tonf^dence Intervals within Which the tttiB 



score of tKe school wir^ fall with a glvBn probability. (See "Statidaril ^ 



, Table 19 



Correlati^nCoefficients BetW^6la the 1974-75 and -1975-76 Survey Scores 
. ' ^^J^Number of Studenti Tested/Number ot Schools 



Content Area 


' ' Correlation Coefficient 


Number Tested) 
Number of Schools) 


(1-42) 
(879) 


(43-61) 
(886) 


(62-78) 
(838) 


(79-100) 
(813) 


(101+3 
(832; 


rsQc 0 Keaaing 


.53 


.82 - 


.87 


.87 


.94 


rade 6 Written Expression < 


' .48 


.78 




.84 

% 


.92 


rade 6 Spelling 


.26 


.60 \. 

> 


.71 


.69 . 


.84 


rade 6 Matheinat%i$s 


, .45 ' 


•77 


.83 


.84 


.91 


!7umber. Tested) ^ 
Slumber of Schools) 


(1-114)' 


(115-264) 


(265-356) 


(357-469) 


(470+) 


rade 12 Reading 


.42 


.85- 


* 

.•l'..t ' 
■ .*.91 


.92 


.96 


rade 12 Written Expression 


.41 


.87. 


.91 




.97 


rade 12 Spelling 


.28 


.57 


.72 

• 


.80' 


. .89 


rade 12 Mat^matlcs 


.50 

• 


.88 


.93 


.92 ' 


.96 



t '■ . - ^ » • 



' ^ Table 20 

Typical Estimates of the Standard Error ofc. tltfe Percent 
Correct Score 'from the Survey of Basic Skiing ; Grade 6^ 



Number 
Tested 


n ^ M J ^ ^ ^ 

Keaoing 

• 


Written 
Expression 


Spelling 


Mathematics 




3. 5 ^ 


3.7 




— 
3.0 


30 


2.8 


2 7 






50 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


16 


75 


1.7 


1.7 


2.5 - 


1.3 


100 


1.4 


1.4 - . 


2.1, 


1.1 


150 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


0. 9 


200 


1.1 


,1.0 




.0.8 ' 


300 - 


0.9 


•; 0.9 


;'''V]f;2 


0.6 


400 


0.8' 


' : " 0.7 »ir 




0.6 













'Z 



a-' 



k,*!".l * 



Table 21 



■ ■ ■ c . J- 



,Typlx:ai Esti^ldteb of the .StandS'rd "Errof -of ithe.-;|^^^ 
' - Cortecf Sco^e "fronw the ^ >Survey of 'Ba^jt< Skills ; /grade ,12 / 



•■'Number 
Tested 



\ -Reading . 



-Written ,i 
Expression 



..-Spell in 




Matl^emttics ' ^ 



• \ .V Ertorr p^A^he.'Meah" for Inforrnatioh on construction of a cbrifidence 

. • t ii^r" ' ■■■ X' - • •• * ■ \ -. 
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Reliability and Precision 

The relationship between the consistence and accuracy measures is* 
determined byjneans of the following formula, in which SE^ is the 
standard error of measurement (accuracy coef f ic'ient) , s is the standard 
deviation, and r^^, is the reliability (consistency) coefficient: 



The above formula-can be used to estimate consistence of the groQp 
mean tt the standard error of the mean is usecl for^SEjj^. For example, 
in Tabje 6 the standard deviation of school m^atts^foi* girad^ six reading 
is 9.8. In Table 20 the standard error of the mean, for 100 pupils 
tested-*-^ 1.4. Substituting t^ese ni^b^S^^^j^ above equation gives 
a consistency coef f icienf^'^f , 98 f oi^j^^ ' t^^l* reading test for grade ^ 

The Variance Coiiipondnt Analysis 

The reliability; ^timates obtained from the pteceding meth^s were 
>on^the ^mpl^icit ^assumption that a school score has- a /'true" ^ 




score component ^nd a randt>m error component. The different methods 
of fei3timating reliabilities,, however, did not apply to the same "true" 
score. Hie variance component analysis, also referred to in tlie 
psychometric lit^ature as^ a generallzability study, allows the in- 
vestigator to isolate test score variations t\iat are due to various 
sources simultaneously. The ratio of the appropriate variance .-com- 
po^ppts fields the reliability coefficient corresponding to the true 
score, which is of utmost Interest tb the Investigator. 



\r An analysis, of variance st^dy was conducted for the sl^xth and 
twelfth grade Surveys , The study is cjescribed .in detail in Appendix A 
The results of the study indicate that the test scores yielded bj? both 
the sixth and twelfth grad6 Surveys are highly dependable measures of 



;the "true" score. 




V. Test Design, Administration, dnd Scoring 

This section of the report describes the matrix sampling pro- 
• icedures of testing used In t;he California Assessment Program (CAP)', and 
the rationale fdr using the matrix sampling design ra4:her than the 
design us^d for conventional, testing* This section also describes 
the sequence of events leading to preparation of the school- and 
district-level reports; 

Matrix Sampling Test Design 
An explanation and discussion of matrix sampling are included in 
the following sections. 
Matrix Sampling 

The CAP tests all students in grades two, thiree^ s;Lx^ and twelve; 
however, each student is administered only a portion of th|e total number 
of items in the test. This procedure of test design and data colliectioti 
is called matris^ sampling. «> ; 

A '"matrix" is a two-dimensional arrdy--one dimension^ being the 
items and the other the students. Figi^re 2' shows a matrix havi,ng arrays 
of N students and K items. In conventional testing all students would 
take all items in the test; the data resulting from this type of testing 
aire shown in Figure 3. In Figure 3, "l"^epresents the^correct response 
and "0" represents the incorrect response. 

Hie data resulting from the matrix sampling testing procedure used 

■ J, ' _ 

by the CAP are shown In Figure 4. The figure shows that responses of 
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Fig. 2. A matrix showing a population of N pupils ^nd a 
universe of K items 
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Fig, 3. A typical data matrix obtained from the admins- 
tration of a K-item universe to a population of N 
pupils 



Fig. 4, A typical data matrix obtained from the adminis- 
tration of a test in matrix-sampling fashion-the 
sampling of pupOs and iCems being exhaustive 
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all students are not available for all , Items; however, responses are 
available for ^all students and for all items* The sampling shown in 
Figure 4 is called "exhaustive" sampling as opposed to "inexhaustive" 
sampling. The exhaustive sampling procedure requires sampling of all 

J^.s.„ae„t») ana aU Ue^%.o. tH^ 



3tudents (from the. population students) and all items Xfrom the 

. . v.- • v.- ■■ "'-V ' 

domain of items) rather than a por'tiph of these. vBecause the sampling 
was exhaustive, the data were available for all the studenta and all^the 
items. r 

Advantaj^es of Matrix Sampling Over Other Testing Methods ^ 

Matrix sampling has the followitig advantag;es over other testin||.,. . 
methods. . ' , 

Shorter- T^sts . iSlnce in matrix sampling testing each student takes 
only a portion of the total items on the test, the actual testing time 
is short. No test developed by the CAP takes/mo^e than one class 
period to admi^nister^ including the time for dlstributiofi and collection 
of *bookle!ts^ For example", the total time needed for the administration 
of the cap's sixth grade test is only 40 mimites. In <*omparison, the 
time needed to administer the Compre hensive Tests of Basic Skills, 
;(Form q; Level 2), the test used ty the CAP in years prior to 1973-^74, : 
was 3 hours and 39 minutes. 

Short tests are advantageous in three ways. (1.) the fairge amounts^ 
of time available do not req'uire the test to be speeded; the validity 
of the 'test is usually improved as a consequence. (2) Short tests^^e 
less fatiguing for students and teachers alike; the motivation of young 
students is increased. (3) Short tests require less intrusion "^into the . 
school^s regular activltjLes; more time is left for instructional activity. 



- Better Te st Coverage . Matrix sampling allows testing on lar^e 
pools of items. Testing on latge pools oJE' items is ^seful^in' twd 'ways. 

(1) the tifest'cin be made to cover the objectives of instruction compre- 

\ ' ■' \ . . ' ' ■' 

hensively. in> fact, if i^e assessment is to cover the many skills 

. taught in California schools, matrix,' sampling is the only feasible 

alternative. (2X, a' comprehensive item pool provides for increased, . ' ^ 

program diagnostic information^ .taj jbe retu^^ schools and districts. 

, As an example, the mathematics 'section of the CAI's. "grMde six test 

■r'. \ \ '• ■ ' ' ^ ■ 

consists of a pool of 160 items. On the basis of this large number of i^ 

., ° . , ' '• 

item.s, each scl^otjl arid district receiyei diagnostic, iritonnat£on on 
eight skill areas, in addition to the total score. The. CTBS consists , - 
of 98 items in mathematics. Only three skill areas, s-ln addition' to the 

total score, are reported for the CTBS. 

■ , ■' \ 

. - Greater Potential f or Tfest Sensitivity to Instriiotlon . Since .matrix 

sampling allows testing xjn a large pool of items, th^ procedure for 

selecting items in the pool need not follow the traditional constraints s 

^ - - ' - ^ : ■ ■ ^ 

of item selection. The test developer has more , freedom to' include 
items that ar.e easy or sensitive to instructidn^ * 

The traditional test development proced^i^ leans heavily on '•max 1- 
mizing differences between students wijlilt^s^ items on the test as 
possible. The item statistic used fdr selecting or rejecting an item 
is the point, biserial corre'l|tftion; %ite often the items dropped in this 
procedure are those that measur|| diyerse .objectives--tho8e having a . 
high degree of . content validity; or a "!hlgh degree of sensitivity, to 
instruction. Hie achievement tests djeVelope'd by the CAP h^ve a wide ' 
Spectrum of item- difif iculty;%tem4||||^^cfbrrelation was not a significant 
factor in selecting the litems inVttte pool. 



: Greater. Capability for Generalization , It is recognized that the 

. ' • ■* '• ■ ' 

test score by itself has very little meaning unfeil on^ -c^n tell frdtnv 

■■'^ ; . ^ ' ■ ■ s 

the test score about something else--the "universe score."* For example, 

the universe score^for assessing a district's sixth grade instructional 

program would be the score ttbtained 'by the sixth grac^pupils on ^a large 

^ool of item^ measutiLng all the objectives. The purpose of, the measu^e*- 

• . - * . ^ • •■ » 

ment .pToce.dur^ is to collect test data that have a high degree 'of ' / 

correlation with the universe score., 

Theuse of a l^rge item pool through matrix sampling^ allows for 

greater generalization of results than does -a smaller/item>pooll Be- 

cause of the fact that the CAP i^es large Item pools, the CAP data at 

■ t . ■ ' . ' . . ■• .: 

the second and third grade levels jhave showtii greater .cbr^ 

.school scdftes^ actoss years than the data obtained by a previously usecl. 

1 ■ '-> • . 

test**the Cooperative Primary Reading Test > ^ \ 

: . Less Teachjlng to the Test . > teaching to the test, is one of the • : 

abuses that le4{^8 to distortion of true tes^ results. The large item 

poois/^or the CAP tests---250 in the second and third grades., 480 in the 

slxth^grade, and 558 in the twelfth grade provide greater protection 

against teaching to the test than can be attained by tests with fewer 

ft ■ ■ » 

items* • ■ ^ 

* 

Limitations of Matrix Sapling in Comparison' i^th Other Testing Methods 

Matrix, sampling has the following disadvantages in comparison with 

other testing- methods, ^ 

No Individual Student Score . 'a1 though the total number of items 
^ ' 'J ... 

in matrix sampling is very high, each student Is given ojply a small 



Handbook for Reporting and Using . Test Results . Sacramento: Calif^nia 
State Department of Education, 1976,. pp. IV-7 and 8. . 




numbp.r.pf items. The score obtained for a particular student Is not 
reliable;' theref<fre,> it cannot b*e used for decision makingiit the student 
leVel. . ^. ' ' * 

Fewer Ski ll Areais Reported for Small Sehools . With, matrix sampling 
• procedure?, the skill arf^ score for.-a school is obtained from the 
ifespohs^s of students on, items f6r those skill areas. In a very small 
school, not enough student^' t'^ke items in a given skill area to yield 

.« reliable score. For this reason. If the number of students . was .fewer 

... ' ■ '.. , ■ ''^ "■ ' '■' 
ehan 30 in .grad^e . two or three, 32 in^ft-ade sixj. anj? '"72. in -grade' tw4i^^ 

skill ,^ifea pro files' were not reported in tft^rschoolV^otdlstrictr level 

^ * . ■ ■•• * •» . ' ■ . X • '■ - ' ' ' . •> 

.•■ . : ^ . ■ ; . > ■• ^ • 

vrejport's.^ l : . 

Context Effect , An asstqaptioji in the measurement procedure using 
matrix saipling is that the student's response on an item is not 
affected by his or her responses on items preceding it. Studies in • 
matrix sampling literature have yielded bo,th positive. and, negative 
results.. A study conducted by the department showed no or- minimal 
context^ef feet for the Reading Test in the secondhand third .grades. ^ 
Considerations in the Design of the CAE Matrik^ample Tests 

Three questipn^vwere answered in designing the GAPmafrlx sample 
tests. (1) How large should the item pools be for each. test? (2) Into 
how many forms should each Item pool be divided? (3) What were the 
assumptions > constraints of the <;alifornia Education Code, and statistical 

considerations involved in assigning items to forms? Decisions related 

' ' ■ ^ ■ " ... 

to these questions were made as follows. 

Carlson, D. C. "Context Effect in the Reading Te^t for the Lower \ 
Grades." Paper presented' at the American Educational Research . . 
Association Meeting, Washington,. .D.C. , April, 1975. 



size of^'ltein Pools . ^ ^The '^£ze of the item pools was determined on* 
the t)asi8 of the^cost associn£ited with the development of tes^^ items, 
printing, and scoring as. well as the precision of the obtained score, 
•the precision of the mean S(^ore^is directly related to the number of" 
observations- •^number /of pupils tithes the numb^ of items in •each form. 

A study conducted by "the Mepartm^nt showed that increased "payoffs" iny^^\^ 

\ • ■ V ■ ■ •' ' * ^ 

^ • ■ ■ ' ^ '■ ' , ■ " - . . 

the .Standard error *9f the mean ar6 attained by "trading" the number of/t- 

■ , . ■* ■ ' \ 

"pupils for the number of items when nus^er of observa^^ns is held 

constant.^ In other words. It Is a good strategy to maximize the 'numljier' 

: • . ■ ^ . 

of items in the pool. . , * 

The size of the it^m pools in th€ CAP instruments was kept as large 

as-.42i^sible y within the * constraints of cost and effort needed to« roiif^l^tain 

■ - - * 
the quality of Items in the pools. The number of items in the total test 

for each grade' and contenb^^rea is given in Table 1. j;.; 



tlumber of Forms . The decissioti as the ' appropriate number '<i^c';jEorms 
was ^ased upon the time to be aiio>s;^ed for testing and the precision ot 
the score /requii^ed at the lowest^level of ^arjaiysls. For example, the item 
pool for the Reading Test . consisted of 250 items. Several choices were 
available to divide these items into forms — five forms of 50 items each, 
ten forms of 25 items *^adh, or 25 forms of ten items each. The first 
choice^ five forms of 50 items each, would have resulted in nigce., observa- 
tions for a given school and tb|ius would have"^ yielded more pr^iiise estimates 
than the other two alternatives. ^ It would have required more testing 
.^lihe, however. ^ Kf^ # » - 



3 ■ . 

Pandey, T. N. , and D. C. Carlson. "Assessing Payoffs in the Estimation 
of the Mean Using Multiple Matrix^ampling Desi'gns," in Advances in 
Psychological and Educational Measiurement . Edited by D. N. fl. de 
Gruijter and J. T.. Van der Kanqp. New York:^John Wiley & Sons, Inc., . 
1976^ pp. 265-7$. 



The decision was made to limit the total test administration time 
to one class period, which allowed for 25 to 35 items in a form. Ten 
forms were constructed for grades two and three, 16 foif grade six, ^nd^ 
18 for. grade twi||^e. The number of forms allows the department to report 

I *^accurate results for each school In the state, except for a few schools 

', . ,< 

where the number of students tested is t/ery small. 

Allocation of Items to Forms . The California Education Code *; 

requires that each child be tested. In st^atistical terms it means that 

sampling of puf>ils must be exhaustive. In order to make the test forms \ 

- - ^ ' ■ \ 

amenable for group testing and also to keep measurement error to a 

minimum, the allocation of items to forms*^as stratified both in cb^tent ^ 

and difficulty. For example, each form for grades two and three (Reading 

Te£t) consists of items ffom four major skill areas — word identification, 

vocabulary, comprehension, and' studyrlocation. Similarly, each Jptro for^ 

grades* six or twelve consists '^of items f rom fhe content areas of reading 

^ * ^ • ^ ■■ ' 

written expression, spelling, ^and mathematics; and within each contp^nt 

area items were allocated from eya^ty major skill area. 

For the purpose of avoiding order JIfect, the ordering of content 

^^^l^^are^s in forms for grades six^m^twelve was balanced'. For example, in 

sope forms mathematics items 



as the first section di^i^e test; in 



otheirs mathematics- items appear as the last section of the test. * The 
mathematics section was not placed betweeil the reading and written 
expression sections to avoid change of content pattern. 



Test Administration, Scoring > and Analysis 
Typesetting, printing, packaging, and shipping of test bookj^ts was 
done through test contractors. The contracts ^were awardJI by grades dhd 
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2i£tors to carr^f^^out all the sjtepB for. that grade \evel. 
fflppejl by^-fcbe^AP contractor to fjach ' district office. ^ 

- .V, ..- ■ — • 

;ed in class packs, . Each class pack "contained a 
a specified nupber of. test booklets arranged in' a 

pack for grades two and three contained 
fox|[*grade\s six anii twelve 33 Woklets. Since the ' 
nee in each class pack was also varied, there wex!e 




For the 19^-75 schc*pl year, the 



packs at a grade level' as there welre numbers o^ , 

r grades twq and 




three was administere 




gplay 6-16, 




r 



Ij^ the.«grade six Survey during 
April 21-May 2, 1975; ahd t^i^ grade twelve Stirvgy > during J^anu^f jjf 6-»17, %- 
1^7i\ For the 1975-"?tflJfchooI ydar , the ^Rfrardlng TeH f or .gpt^s^ two arfe -^ ' 
thr^e was^admir^;^ered- during Aj^i^^l 2^^^i^21y^t:^76; ph^'^grade six ;s ^ptey 
during Apr;tl t8>3«, 1976t\nd the grajJe^ twelve Sui^ey^ urtttft>,De^€|mber 1 1-12 ^ 
1975. , : V ^ V ^\ ^'"^ ^ " 



Test Adtninistra 



The Teacher's Manual 



^n 




etafled ' ins 




so 



far administering a te^VJ^n^^tCgtahdardized manlier .< The manual al£ 
corita^ns'^irections' for^^llinj^^^xuit. p ini?bntiatlon bti the 



^ back'^'^'^oolU.ets for grades two 
, V . "Bfe. instructions in the manua 



six* 



iquli^ajj^ the test acbnlnlstra^o^s 



cracors -xio ♦ 

/piaae-tfie booklets to students as if they were dl^^«ibuti9lg****a* sli>gle-?<^^ 
test booklet, without shuffling the order' of th(fe tjjs^^^jfikletsS The 
arrangement ensured random ajtid equal administration of ea<Al form. For 
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The sequence of forms was not the same for all grade leveie'r^'^^^^WC M/, ^ — ^ 
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testjpLng in the low.erv^rades,' the administrAtiors ,weye 'a( 



the testa 1h/the pupils* own cl%^srooms. 

~ 1^ - - - 

A ^^^CS^^^'lJPv^ twelftii -grade; *hdw^dr^4 





30 students was advised when the test w< 



mi 





[o^such cbn'sEraihe was Ime 



le *use, of an adulti proc 



admlnl s t e r e d-U:o^ ^?<ia. r| 
ansv^rs dlreictPjr on the 



t9. The ^eadlng Test for grades t\Jo and 



^as no 



imed. At: 



30 minutes was Included in the 
dirpe^^^ans for -test admin/strat^^ for the, sia^hjand twAlfth grade tests. 
However, flel<Pt^tirfg and teacher questi©nnairea indicated that the time^ 



'^'^ j^ limit was 




generous in mosti 
Scoring ahd^alysls ^ 
C The tes^ biD^klets 





The tesT booklets jgf re snipped ^om each district office directly 
to thd contractor wHb_^was"^e sponsible for goring the booklets and 
pro^Bclng tWe sch^oJyKdnd district- level reports. The guidelines for 
^scoring the? booklets and^italyzing the results were provided to the^ 
cortfj^^ctor by^tTie staff' Of the California Assessment Program. 



I 
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VL The Backgrmind Factors 

The law related to the statewldje testuig program required the 
parAnent of Education to analyze t^e resuJLts of the achlev^j^^^^tests 

In light of those operational factors that appear to have a significant 

J- 

Relationship to or bearing on the repu^ts. ^The law specifies that the <^ 
analysis may Include , but need not be limited to the foLlowlng f^ctor^: 

(a) Demographic characteristics 

(b) Financial characteristics 
^ (c) Pupil and parent Characteristics i ^ 

(d) instructional and staff characteristics 




(e) Specially funded programs 
The statistical tool usedi||>y the Department to ^palyze the test * 

r 

results in the light of the background factors was the regression analysis 
This analysis allowed the Department to derive a *'cbiiq>arison score band^" 
which served as a "norm" against which the actu^jj^ scores were evaliJIfted. 

Sinc^ the initial atteSjoapt^o report the comparison score band to 
districts in 1969*-709 changes have been made in .refining the statistical 
procedure y collecting backgrotind factor data , and reporting level^ of the 

^ WITT 

results. This section of the supplement describes the background factoi!^ 
used in th^ 1974-75 and 1^75-76 reports* 

r 

iy Background Factors In 1974-^73 and 1975-76 



: Ttie^l^ite testing legislation of \^Tl^ requiring the Depar^ent to 
teport test results to districts and schools/ became fully operative in 



1974-75. For; analyzing t^e results .at"trte.lif!fSJr\ct-^nd^^ ' 
tJw-Department Redded to; u]fee the same set oT background factors at^oth _ - r*/ 
the levels. This decision ex.cluded the. possibility of using, the blfckgt9u^ ^ . 
factors used in previous yeafs--such ajs. Index of J'amily Poverty^ ExperiSltirre 



for Instruction, and the U.S. Census factors— because the school-level ~ 
data were not available for those factors. 

A summary of the background factors used to^derive the comparison 
score b^ds in th^^974-75 and 1975-76^ reports is given in Chart 1. The \ 
reader can note the following three points whlTe reading Char 



• The background factors are listed separately for e£i|^^kst 

g because a^unique set of background factors was used for 
each test. 

• ■ 

• Certain factors, such as socioeconomic index, were common 
across tests; however, /the sources of data base were not 
identical across t^ts. 

• Approximately one-half the background factors were identical 
T^jj^ ^ 1974-75 and 1975-76. 



. 'Ci^^ The need\to change #ome of the background factors from 1974-75 to 
.1975-76 reflects the continual attempt of the Department to provide for 
^idJnproved and objective reporting of ^6hool and district background 
chaictecterlstlcs. The major changes between these two years were to drop 
^ socioeconomic and parental education Indices in grades six and twelve 



and acn percent of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) in 
all grades. . * 
.t Scaling Procedures and ttaits 

The statewide distributional charaeteristics of the background factors 
are given in Table 22. The procedures for data collection and data 
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Chart 1 



Sunnary of Background Factors Used for Computing Compariion Score Bands for 1974-75 and 1975-76 



00 



Test 



Reading Teat ; ■ », 
Second and Ihlrd Grades 



Survey of Basic Skills ; 
Grade 6 



Survey of Basic Skills ? 
GradeT2 



15 
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1974-75 



Entry Level Test Score 
Socloeconoialc Index 
Percent Bilingual 
Mobility 



Grade '3 Achievement 
Index 



SocloeconoDilc Index 



Parental Education 
Index 



Grade 6 Achlevemens 
Inde 




Socioeconomic Index 



Parental Education 
Index 



1975-76 



Entr y LeveFTest Score 
Socioeconomic Index 
Percent Bilingual 
Mobility 
Percent AFDC 



Grade 3 Achievement 
Index 




Percent Bilingual 
Pertent'AFDC 



.,6 Achievement 
ex 



7^ . 



•Percent APDC 



-Source- 



Uie score from the test developed by^the 
..'Department, * 

Teacher recotde^ for each (ihild occupation of 
parent^ in one of die five categories, 

. Tead^er cUsslfied mch child in one of the 
fou/bllpigual categories, 

Teacher indicated whether the chill'has been 
continuously enrolled, 

District provided data by school's attendance 
area, 

iMiedlate prior year scores from the statewide 
testing program. Tests were not the same across 
two years, > 

School principal gave percentages of students 
in the four occupational categories. . ^ 

School' principal gave percentages' of students 
in the four educational categories. 

Teacher categorized i^ach child in one of the 
four bilingual categories, ' 

District provided data by school's attendance 
area. 

Lmedlate prior year score from the statewide 
/testing program* Some test items were not the 
same across the two years, 

S^obl prlnclpa)| indicated percentages of 
students in the^ four ^Qcupatlonal categories, 

School principal indicated percentages of 
students in the four educational categories. 



District provided data by school's attendance 
area. 



\ 



Table 22 



Distributional Characteristics of the Background Factors Used In the 1975-76 Reports 








"School Level 




0, \ 

District Level 


Background Factors w 


N 


. , f 

Mean 


Median 


Standard 
Deviation 


N 


Mean 


Median 


Standard 
Dei^atlon 


Readlnj? Test: Second and 
Third Grades 


















Entry Leivel Test 


, 4,692 


27.3 


27.8 


2.7 


913 


■ 27.4 


27.8 


2.4 


Socioeconomic Index 


4,724 


2,1 


2.1 


/ 0.4 


935' 


2.1 


2.1 


^0.4 


Percent AFDC 


4,682 


15,3 


11.1 


14.9' 


918 


12 7 


II 1 

III 1 












\ 










Percent Bilingual 




17.7 , 


10,4 


1 


935 


16,6 


9.2 


19.2 


fupil Mobility , 


, 4,724 


41.1 


.39,5 


i4.2 


935 


41,4 


40.;0 


13.9 


■ Suney; Grade 6 ^ 








1 










Grade 3 Achievement Index 


': 4,276 


82.1 


84.3 


9.3 


898 


82.3 


83.9 


8.6 


fercentAFDC . 


4,315 


15.1 






. 912 


12.2 


ao.,4 


9.9 ' 


t . 

Percent Bilingual ^ 


4,348 


is! 3. \ 




19.4. 


,914 
/ 


13.4 


5.9 


* ■ f 

18J 


^ Survey;. Gra^| 12 WL \ 


































Grade 6 Achievement Index 


■ 760 ' 


55.6 vy 




,6.4 


366 


54.5 1 


' 54.5 


5.7 


Percent AFDC 


756 


JO.l 


6.8 ' 1 


11,5 


365 


9;o 


6.9^ j 




\ 

^ » ■;■ ' . ■ 
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aggregation for -background factors are described below. 
Reading Test; Second and Third Grades 
A^he-se^ond-^nd-thA-g-rade-levels , . f o ur-Jiackgxaund_Jac_tQr8_jwere. 



used to compute the comparison score band for the 1974-75 reports The 

percent AFDC factor was used additionally In 1975-76. - 

Entry Level Test, p^e Entry Level Test (ELT) Is administered to all 

first grade pupils during the third or fourth week of the school year. 

The ELT was specifically designed to measure" learning readiness skills 

related to pupils' learning in jfubsequent school years. 

The s«pre for each school or district is the mean of the npmber of 

questions 'answered correctly by pupils. Those pupil#vho were in programs 

for the educable mentalj.y retarded or trainable mentally retarded were ~~ 

not tested with the ELT. Educationally handicapped pupils were tested if 

they were in a, regular class for more than half a day, but their, scores 

were not used In computing 'the school or district scores.^ 

Soclofeconomic Index. A five^leV^l socioeconomic clas.siflcation appear^ 

on the back page of each pupil's booklet. For each pupil the teacher was 

W - 

required to choope the occupational category— pro^ssioilal/ executive/manager, 
semiprofessipnal/ clerical/sales worker/technician, sfcilled/semiskilled. or 
uhsfcilled (Including unknown) —that corresponded most closely with the 
occupation of the pupil's father, mother, or guardian who was the principal 
source of family income. (S4e Teacher's Mantial for Reading Test for detailed 
instructions to the teachers.) 



^ The Department 6f Education published a separate report for the educationally 
handicapped pupils. 



The socioeconomic Index calculated for a sdhool was the weighted average 
of the number of second atwL third grade pupils In each of the five categories, 
The^number of pupils lii the unknown and unskilled categories was given a 
weigjht- of 1; the number in thd slcJlled/semiskilled categories was given a 
we^lJt of 2; and the number in the categories of semlprof esslonal/clerlcal/ 
sales worker/ technician and professional/executive/manager wa^ given a weight 
of 3, (See Technical Supplement for 1973-74 for the statistical rationale 
of xthe weighting procedure.) • 

^ : , ^ ' ' . ■ 

The socioeconomic index could have a value anyx^ere from 1.00 to 3.00. 
The value of the socioeconomic incfex for the median school in the state 
was 2.14; for the median dlstrlcSt 'in the state^ it was 2.07. 

Percent Blllnfeu^i . ^ four-level degree of ^nglish fluency appears on 
the back page of e^ch pupil* s booklet; 'The teacher classified each pupil 
in one of four categories of English language prof Iciency- -English only, 
fluent English and a. second language, limited EAgllsh apd a second language, 
oi*non-Engllsh speaking. (See Teacher's Manual for Reading Test for 
detailed instructions t;o the teachers.) 

^ The percent bilingual for a school was the percent of second and third 
grade pupils who were identified as belonging to the following categories: 
fluent English and a second language, . limited English and a second language, 
or non-English speaking. Hie value of percent bilingual could range from 
0 to 100. The value for the median s^ool in the state w^s 10.4;^ for the 
median district in the state, it was 10.4. 

Pupil Mobility . On the back page of each pupil's booklet, the teacher 

> . • • ■ r ■ • " 

» indicated for the pupil the grade in which he or she was first enrolled 

... »^ 
and whether he or she had been continuously enrolled in the school since 

that time. (See Teacher V Manual for Reading Test for detailed Instructions 

to Mie teachers. > 



The pupil mobility for a school was the percent of second or third 
grade pupils who had not been continuously enrolled in the school since 
kindergarten or first grade« The value qf this factor could rang^ from 
0 to 100. The Value for the median school in the state was 39^5; for the 
median district in the starte, it was 40.0. 

Percent "AFDC , Percent AFDC was used for the first time in the 1975-^76 
reports, A'-special survey was conducted by the Departme^ in eazj-ly' 1976 

y / ■ ■ 

requesting pcTrsonnel in each district-to supply enrollment figures and 
the number oQpupils \diose families were receiving assistance under the 
Aid to Families with DepeMfent Children (AFDC) program. In compiling the 
AFDC figures 9 the districts relied op the information their office of the 
county superintendent of schools received from the Department of Benefit 
'Payments. The data reflected the^ AFDC count as of January^ 1976. 

The percent AFDC for each school was derived by dividing the number 
of pupils from AFDC families by the school enrollment and converting trfl^ 
fraction to a percent, The value of percent AFDC for the median school as 
yeil as the median district in the state wks. 11. 1. 
Survey of Basic Skills: Gra^l 6 

Three background factors were used JLn the 1974-75 and 1975-76 reports. 
However, only one background factor, the grade thiHe achievement index, 
was common in both years' analyses. Hie other ^o background £actors--socio 
economic index and parental education index — were ijsed iil(|.1974-75 but were 
replaced by percent bilingual and percent AFDC in 1975-76. As described 
below, the socioeconomic and parental education indices were subjective 
estimates by the school principals; these were replaced^by ^percent AFDC 
in 1975-76, which w;as considered as an objective proxy for the socioeconomic 
status. 
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Grade Three Achievement Index r The achievement Index for a school Is 
the avejrage score of third graders on the state Reading Test In the year 
prior to the year of reporting. ^^^'^ 1974, scores werve used in the 1974-75 
reports, and May, 1975, scores were used In the 1975-76 reports. 

If a school did not have a third grade, scores from feeder schools 
were used to arrive at the grade three achievement index. If a school had 
two or more feeder schools, the achievement index was calculated by weighting 

score frod each feeder school by the. number of pupils tested in the 
third grade of the feeder schools. 

^The achievement ^Indfx values. could range from 0 to 100 like the values 
of the Reading Test scores.. The grade three achievement index for the median 
school ip the state was 84.3; for the median district in the state, it ^ 
was 83.9. 

Socioeconomic Index . The socioeconomic index was Used as a background 

factor in the 1974-75 report's only. The data were cQllected on the School 

Information Form, which was sent to each school with the testing matei^ials. 

Each principal estlm^ed the percent of students whose parents were engaged 

in one o£ the four occupational categories — unskilled, skilled/semiskilled, 

semiprofessional/clerlcal/ sales worker/ technician, or professional/executive/ 
Ik ^ 

mana^^r. • . ^ * . 

Ip the computation of the socioeconomic index, weights were assigned ^ 
to the^ipercents in each category, and a weighted avera:ge was tak^n. . The 



weights assigned to each category of socioeconomic status were found as 
, follows. ^glA regression analysis was done wl.th the test scores us.ed as the 

^ ci^eribn and the foiir cat^ggories of socioeconomic status used as the 

predictidrs: Ttie regression weights and multiple correlation (R) were computed". 

ThA Integer weights were assigned to the cati^gpries that reflected nearly 

ERIC ^ 
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as much variance as' did the optfimal regressioji weights computed empirically. 
. Table. 23 gives the multiple correlation (R) and. the ^porrelation between the 
. criterion and thjl composite .socioeconomic index. Zefc^Weight was as;3lgned 

for lindkilled employees, "li' for skllled^semisHiHed, "2'' fqr semiprofes- 

?ior^l>fclerii3dl/sales worker;{technician^ and "3" for professional/executive/ 

■ - ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ . • . ' ^ 

. - ^-f • ' . ■ „ ' „ . ■ . ' 

manager. The values of the^ocloeconomid index could -range betw^n 0 ptid 3. 

The value of this index foj^h^e med|«^^^ in the state was 1.20; for the 

.)-■'., ■ ^ \ * ■ 

median district in the -state,- was alsq^l. 20. . ' 

• • ' ■ • ■ ^ ' ' ' 

Parental "Education ^Ihdex . The parental education Index Vas used as 

' \ ; . ; ; , . , ..... . • 

a backgr&und f^dtdr in^th^ 1974-75 reports oi)ly. The data were collet 
on the School Information Form f^pp^each school principal. The principal 

estimated the percent of students whose parents had completed the highest 

■ . ■ ^' ' ' ' 

• ' . ■ . • . - . " 

of . the four educational levels- -advanced degree, college grftdua^e,' high ^ 

school graduate, or not a high school graduate. ^ " 

In\the computation of the pai^ehtal educaiilbn index, weights were asi^lg&d 

to the percent s in each 'pat egbry, ^nd a weighted average wda determined. 

The weights assigned to^ each ^j^ilreg^^ of educational level were found as 

'follows. A regression analysis was' done; and the regression weights and 

. multiple .correlation '(R) were computed. Integer weights, ref lectlng#the 
relationship of regression i/eighes as/closieil^^ as pos^^ ^were assigned 

. to the categories. Table. 24 stiows the multiple correlation and ttlfc ' 
correlation x»f the composite liMex with the criterion. -The .composite 
In^ltx account^ for nearly as much variance in the criterion as doesVlthe, ' * 
linear ilpmposlte, J,n whiph* exact empli^lcal regression weighty were yd^Bd. . 

In t»B||||^ the parental' educatlih Index, weights ^signed ' 

were as ^J|^s: "1" for not a hi,ii School fera^t^te, "2" for high^schoot V 

^graduatlltt, aiiijd for college gradtiate . or a^Evanced degree categBriesy ^ 
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X;6rr61ation Cdfefficients Be twttd, Percent ■ iCiadh Socioei^ Category\ 
(and Composite .^ici'oec^ondc i^74-t5^X^ Level 



Test/ 
intent Area^ 


Professloniil/ 
Executive/, 
,, Manager 


1 

■' Semiprofesilpnal/ ' 
, Clerifc|li^, ■\; 
toles woAjg^ ; 

< Ted^nici^iMS: 


f SHfcHled/-;^ ' 
^isEUed 


Unskilled 

1 


Multiple 
Gorrelation 


Gonposite 
Hdex Usln; 
Integer 
Weights 


irvey: '. 
rade6 




; .4?, 










Bkdlng' 

Written 
^res8>ion/ 


■ 1 ■ ^ 

.49 / 


■ ^''^ ■i'Jjf ■.^^:n■. 
■ ■;, ,44. ,•;,^j^i/:,\v; 




■ -.64 > 
-.62 


•67 V 
.66 , 


•..65 
1 

.65 ' 


Spelling' , 


^ ' *;/ /■ 
.42-. -W' . 


-.06 


^ 1 


fr' '56 ' 


■ .55... ' 


• * . / • •' 

Matjieinat^cs 


;4#"-'^S/:;'' 


' ■■■■■ ^■^fc■H/v 




-.56; 


.61 . 


.60 


rvey;. . ^ ' 
ade;^ \j 

Raiding' ,r 

Writteji*^' •; 
Expresiioii- 


« .50 


; . -^^p,^^:■ 
■^■|4;'^'''" 


1 

-.16 

1 

-.24 


-.60 
-.61 




# , V 

( .64 


w ■■ — •- 0 55 




Spelling ; 


.48 


.32 


« -.23 


|>51; 


-.0 

' .,.58; 




Mathematics 


..56 i 


■ ^.36 


-.22: , 


-.62 


♦,69 • 


0.. - 1 
■ .^''^ 
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Table 24 



Correlatloil Coefficients Belween Percent in Each Parental Education Caleilcy 
(and Composite Education Index) and 1974-75 Test Scores: SchoA'Lev^i* 



1 



I 



Test/ 
ntent Area 



Advanced 
Degree: 



College 
\ Graduate 



School,./ 
' Grkduate 



Jot A 
High School 

' Graduate . 



e 



Corjrelatlon 

. (R) 



* "Composite 
Index, Using 
Integer 
Valueflf 



rvey : 
ad^ 6 

Reading 

(frit ten 
Expression 

t 

Spelling 

!lathematlc8 

rvey ; 
ide 12 

r 

leading 

Written J 
Sxpressic 



ipelUng- ■ 
{athenat^- 



.3^ • 


• .54 






.38'^: 


■ ir\ 

» .45 ■' 


.36 


• .52f' 


.37 




• 


■ .56 








.55 



: .06 . 

■ .7 1 ■ ^ 

.04 

:»'.03 . 

'-.05 , 
-.10 

* %01 \ 



\ M 




-.62 

i59 

-.50 

■ 

-.54 



.. •^:57) 



-,58 
-.47 
-JO 



.60 



.65 
.56 

* J65 
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.65 
.64 



.60 



.60 

.56 

,# 



the value of this index could range from 1 to/3. The parental education 
ind^x value for the median school in dtlj sjiate was 2.00; for the- median 
district in the state, it was 1.97* ^ ' m 

rcent AFDC , The procedure for collecting percent AFDC data for 



sixt^grade schools was the ^aine as that for second and third -grade schools. 
(See details under percent AFDC for second and third grades'^. ''^"Ihe percent 



AFDC for the median school in the state \mB 10.8: for the medfeii district 

' ' ' . . ■ ■ ' . \ , ■ ^ ■ ■ ' 

in the state, it was 10.4.. 

Survey of Basic Skills; Grade- 12 w 

- - . .. ... ■■■ 

For t3he Survey of ^asic SkiltS ; Gnade 12, three background factors 

weJIi used ^ the\;1974-75 reports armftwo used in the.l975r-76 reports/ 

Th'^t%rade six|pchievement index was the baScground fictor that w^is conpion^. * 




in both ye^ars. The other two background f^|pors in 19^74-75 were the 
spcioecoi^piic index and parental educat:;l.(ni ^dex. The additional background 
factor in 1975-76^as the percent AFDCi ' • ^ 

Grade Six Achleveme^ In^ex' . The grade six achievement index Iras lised 
a l^roxy to^ndlcate the achiev^ent level of twelfth grades stud^ents ^ 
en they .^ntiped the school systeta'Tft -the. same wiy as the Entry -Level ^' Test 
scq^ei are used fo^'grad^ two and three at|[ - the ^M^e^ three^achieyement ^ 
iii(?ex isy u sed for/ grad#sl?c* TSe%dtj4e^<^^^ index was based upon tip 
scores' of £he feeder scjho'ol students in the y$ar prior to the year of 
reporting. ^ ^ - 

A feeder schbbl'survey was* conducted, in January, 1975, to determf' 
whJRi o£f.tfie sixth grade school^^Hflpre Seeding most of their students 
thefjjfwelfth grade r^loielviiag school. In Ife^ifp^, 1976, the same type^of 
^btj/^ iglpeated, bdH^hiS||^ime splitting of^the^^s grade feeder f - 

■ ^ . ' • > ^ ^ ipr^ ;■ ^" ^ 

^chioTol students to the twelfth gradte receivinfll sgliools was taken into account. 

• ; ■ ■ , ■ ■ f .. ••■ ' m. :v ■ . : 




/ ''composite; the 



;'^;.' The graiie six |j^chlevement Index was the Weighted a'^t^^fe. of the achi^vcmil^l^^ 

\^ghts were number of sixth, B]^^ students feedlrig into -fj;- " 
/ ^'f ifiie h^h school. Suppose, for ex^ple, that a higih school had tw6 feeder 
jGhools--A and B--andj...the data from these schools were '^the following: 

Feeder School ^o. %sted Perden*: Composites* / V f 
Grade 6 Feeding . Score 




A 



N. 



1 • 




^^^t^' ' V'^'^^^'^'^^^^^^ recelvlni^-ftlgh school woijL||{i be-^idtermlned 




•;*V ■ 




^ Achievement Index =■ ' '^l^l^l"^2\^2 



Sc.'?* 



l^*^ f^J^N^ li^e cc^oslil^e score, ' (;i^i''achlevement index, of a feedez'^^^chool was the 



^ w^l^hj^d^^ve.raig^ reading and mathematics scores. For 



^^>^^ \^'^'.*He(l9H-75-^.t^ 
'^^i , IfT^-^ratiSa of thfe jCqh 



a^jNi^emeiit Inde^ was computed from the 



admlnls- 



rislye^Wsts.Df Basic Skills (CTBS\ Form Q, Level. 2) 



"'^ Y in ^«obe^^^^ formula wde used: . 

^ Aq]a^ert^ % (nifeati %^Ai1te 'bb^js)!^^/ math score) 

"ff V: 3 ^<:The^OTttowiiiator IdLrfie ^above formula wa4 268. since the jspmoers of re 



nCi^e^above formula waa^ 268. since the i^pm&ers of reading 
and ii^ itema on Cra£ !i*erQ 85 atid 98, r^specti^ftty, 

^ i\ The vJivie. oi the achievement index cou^Ldfcan^^frcA ^ to 100 T ' jllie 
value ''of t^is i^ex for 'median school in cthe state was 68.1, and foi* 



the median district in the 8t4|te, it wa8«^fi7«^* 



^ - For <the 1975-76 report the liichle^i^edient Index of each feeder school was 

'liJ^ %r' ^ ^fedinpu ted^^ from the administration of jthe state-developed Survey of Baisfc 
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Table 25 



Correlation Between Grate Six Scores and Coinpo8l& Score 
and the Criterion Score: School Level* 1975-76 
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- Skills; 



6||||||^6 in April, 1975* /The following formula was used: 



• Achievement 2 (reading score) + (math score) 
-S. ' Index , ^ ^ 3 - ^ 



Since the reading and mathematics sc 



4 



on the Surve 




expressed 



percent correct units, the value of this ^rear's achievement index also 
ran^d from 0 to^.lOO. However, the 1974-7;5 and 1975-76 ^|jBvement indices. 
In raw units. Should not be compared because thejfc^ts urfea in the two years 
were, not the For 1975-76 the value of the achievement index for the 

iiedlan schoolH^] the stat^ was 55. 1, and for tihe median district ii;i . the 



I' 




siate, it was 54.^ 

For computi: 
reading score 
m thdna 1 1 cs 





^readlag^^^ well as i^j^tjx^ 



wast weighted twice as heavily ^s the .; 
the regression an^py 6 is shown in 



{Pi^^^ti^lp^ scores; however;' 



4r ip- 

declslo^^^s made ta j^ise 



li ^^^^ out, any discrepant readin^^ai^d math ^oore^j SK^ 



particular ^chooL^ 



.as a background factor 



1 



.gftHSl)»economlc Index ,^ ^The socioeconomic index 
wsfia^HPfn tlie 1974-75 repditfi onlv. The ins.trum 



tlie 1974-75 repd^t|^ only. Tl|e ins.trummt and scaling procedure ^§1 
.^ for'tl\e;^ade twelve ^ipocj^^ index were* tiie ^me[, as those foj: gr^de 



a^x. f^ee the discussion on the socio$conoiauLc index \for-\gtade six for 




detaltlB.) 4 

llp'e value of the socioeconomic Index C(^Id range from 0 ta 



of the socioeconomic index at the twelfth griadW le^ 
as we if 



W 



The va f6e 



for rdie median Qchobl 




as the median district in'^llhe state wall l. 30. : 




PafiiSiltal Education Index , The pareqp^l /education index as a back^rbund 

factor was used^ii^he reports for 1974-75 only. The instrument and scaling 

'> • ' . • • • 

procedure for th^e gradfh twelve parental eduqation index were the same as ^ 
thase for grade six. c(See the discussion^ on the parental education index' 
ufbr grade six fo|^ details.) 



If. 



Mjk The value of the parental educatioq: .index could range from 1 to 3^ 
The value of the parental eduektlon index at the tw^etf jlih grade level fo^^ 
the median jjchool as well as for the median district in the Btate**^a§ 2.00. 



Percent AFDC . II||||||^rocedure for collec^iln^(^ercent AJPBCndaJ^^fov 



^elfth grade schools was the same as that usedjjioi: second an^ thfrd grade 



s,chools. (See the* discussion, on percent AFDC i^r the second and third grades 



foi^details.) ^ ^ I' ^ ..S^ , 



The of percent J^DC tould iftfnge fro^j^ to. 100. The .percittt^ ^ , 

t'^iRdian ' school in ""the 'state was 6^8, and fot^ ^he median district 



roc for 



in th«t -a talK^^t wIbls 



-3' 




1^ 4^ 



^1 f 
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VII. The California A^s^isnrient Program Reports ' 

The Calilornla Assessment Program (CAP) produces repqirts designed to 
reflect 4±e itapitft of educational programs at the s.^h|pl, district, and - j 
tate i^^l8^%f^ta^ all the reports pertain to groups' of stJIents;' 
lowest l€^el ot^analysis. Is a school. The CAP reports accordingly do' ^ 
not describe a single' student or classroom, except in those rafe Instances * 
in which a school has oi;|i.y one stuoent in a grade or only one cLassrQOip at. * 
a grade level. Three types of reports are described in this sect^ipn — 
school- le^el reports, district- level reports, and the profiles/ The stdite- % 

level reportli\g is described in the Student Achifeven^p nt in California 

i 0 w . ■ " ' ,: %fi ¥^ • 

Schools — igt7i4- 7 Annual Report and Student Achievement in California Schodls — 

1975-76 Annual Re||brt . . ^ ^ . 



ft 



9 



The SchooliLeve 



i Bitort . ' '"A 



) Figure 5 shows a typical schbol^level r^ort for 1975-76 at the sixth 

' . i • ^ ' ' ' ^ ' • . • 

grade 4@syeXr ;^^lmllar ^ r^^ are produced for grades ,two and three and \ 

; twelve. ' Tbe t|pper\^^ of the figure ^ thg first page of a CWd^Age.; ' 

ca|||liter-printed repa|||^ Page 1 jriiowe thre^data sets: (1) survey scores 

»sed,a6 the mean pet'cent correct scores; (2) state percentile ^ 

le'acttial scores and comparlson ^ score ba^ s; and (3) valties oP'tKe 

backgrourt# factors used in -the computatK^ of the comparison score 'batiks* 

Page 2 of the rei)ort •bliws atbreakdoim of the total score for each 




. Cjmtjent Vrea by skill a^eas. Thi^ page allows school, pej^onnel to detmnlne 
^ll^jB^er pupllsNp^ eqtially well In'all the skill adj|as. Ihls Is done ^ 

by^comp&ring each .skill a^f^ score with tfaajf b|f the |total WJntejat area ' . #^ 
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* ife^ MttwSiinR^ Of Aate SMIlK Orvda «-ApfN ItTt 




purposed* of avoiding "over-interpretatlpp'' of small dlf f erenceij^^j, . 
a sklU area scare (shofwn by dashes) and a content area score 

. = 

(represented by a. vert^|||dl polii^ of Xs)^ a band representing standard , - 



of estimate for ^he difference score shown xwith each skill area 



8ccyte< 



Percent Correct >Score 



«^ t ii'ercent correc 

The score foi^a school Is expressed In 'percent correct' units. The 



■ 9/ 
.. ...> ■ 



percent correct is the 'percent of items answered correctly by— aJU^atxidents 
coll^ctlvelj^. ^ ' . 

The per e^nr/ correct is cqqputed as follows. Suppose that a test has 
ta^ forms 9 each ihavlng five unl^evitenm* Suppose the test is adminipStered 
^in a school having nine pupils Bfad that Form 1 is taken by five puplf s _ ^ 
and Form 2 ^y four^jpypils. I^fl" represents a eocgrect answer and "0^* 
rejg^es^nts an incorrect ah8w4ll|pi;he data niatrix, resulting f roifi this hypo--*^- 
thetical testing will. appear as sho^ in Figure -6 . ^ 



Items 



i 



Pupils 



1 
2 

■ 4 ^ 

6 
7 
8 



Form 1 ■ 

' 1 2 3 4 5 

^^-7 - 



"-^n 0 111 

0 1111 

0 0 0*0 1 

1 1 Uyl. 1 



1 2'-W^4CW 



1 0 W 1 0 

1 I '^i i^ i 1 

,o„ 0 mi 

mio 1 



Fig. 6. Hypothetipd dattf l^ttrix obtaiiied fironi the ad 
^ . ktaitioB ^ Iwo fonns, each contaifling fime fteins. 



toninei^ljlHib 




II. - 



It is apparent from the figure, tjhat-pupils one through Fqrm .1 ; 



only; the submatrlx repre^entins'^the^^; pupilsij^^ to Eawi\2 18 there- 
fore lb lank. The school asrll'^llg^^ has taken both' 

forms. Since;, there are 17 correct responses out of *25 on Form 1 and 12 
^";;!;^'oUt q^^ op J'oFm 2, the perci^Jat correct of the totaL resM|Dses is: 

^3^^ Total correct responses ^ 17 + 12 ^ iqo = 64.44 

r ' Total responses made 25 + 20 ' . 

The following procedure is an alternate way of trompu^ng fhe percent 



wPicorrect^s^re. The procedure also explains why the percent correct scote 



■ -0 is an unbiased estimate of the true scqite^T 



/ ^Suppose the "true" score (in percent correct units) of the school is 
the score obtained by taking the mean of ttfe scores from repeated testing 
of each pupil on all items in the pool. If the administratlpn of the forms 



, to pupils i6 "randomly done, the p^tfomianpe of pupils one tlirox4;h^five wl|l 
0be an uq|iased estimate of . the true score of the school, and ti^l if>erforqiance ^ 
y of pupils six^tht^^Mfcing will also be an unbiased estimate of the true 




. scoxil. of the achoolv better estinlate of the true scolre of the school— 
one having a smal^ler standard error--wlll be the average of the ea|||mat£s - 
obtained from 1 and 2. The percent <pr re dt score for" the schopl op 

% Form 1 la: , . -W . v 

. . ■ ' . , - .# . ■ 

. -%Number of Items correct' on Form 1 < ^ ^.qq 

(Number^of items on Fonn 1) X (Number of pupils taklitig Form 1) 
" -wm ■■ ■ * 

Likewise, the, pei^nt c^rrectj^pcoii^ 6n Form 2 
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An unbiased estimate of the school "score, based on the estimated performance "• 
, * *■ " , « 

■0 ' on the two forms, is the weighted average of the scores on Form 1 and 

Fgrm 2: 

^ (6k^+W„ (60.0) 

Percent Correct = 1 ^ 2 ' 

wSere Wj^ and W2 are the nxjfljber of ohserv^tionW collected through Form V 

* ■ o ' , , • > 

.1, ' - ■ ' • 

' • ■ • /■ " ■ • ■ 

and Form 2, Respectively,. Since, for the example / Wj = 25 and = 20: 



Percent p^^^^^- ^ 25 (68.0) + 20,f60.pY-_ ^4,44 

. . ■■ ■v-2.5^"+-..20, ,■. ■■ Jjh' . 



<p ■ - - 

The percent correct for a school 'provides sxramary informatiG|^\^bout 

all students oti all Items. Sitice percent - correct is a statistic like the ^ 

o ' ^ ^ 

mean, it is affected by the performance of earch student pn each item; 

■■*•■% 

that is, every student counta. 0^ the other hand, the median statistic, 
usually r;^por ted by test publishers, ts Relatively unaffected by thfe per- 

. formance of very low scoring students, or very high scoring students. For 

' ^" ' #■ . ■ - \ ' < .■■ ■ 

'this reason, mean and median statistics will not necessarily be the same 

■' ■ . * , ' - 

•for Jtudents in.a school; the discr"ipjgM^»gv In the two statistics will i^ncrease 



If ^^l^boT has' an Unusually iSrg^e ilAlri^i^^ scoring students' '^"^ 

or ^fity high s;:oring s|^dents. (The median a|udent score for a school or 



^^||;^fcUjtri^t fs.not prodded in the CAP report.)* 

^y^^^ ' ^ ■ ' ' ' '. . ' . ' ■ ■ •' 

"^^^'^^ percent correcf score has thef potential of being Interpreted as a 
...^ . . ' ^.^^^ score. For c<^rect ifeteirion refe*k|ice interpretati^^ to establish ^ 

relationships between a school's pro^fram and the ^st ^Jectives, however. 



a thorough understanding 6i the test cMitent specii^^atlon is requjrgd. 
(S|^hapter V, "Using test Re aulltsj^^^ lmproye|ent, " iit^ ^ajSaboolT 

|r Heoortins andi^bine test Results. TSacramento! Calif omia^t 



Reporting and/ ^ing test Results . (Sacramento; Qalifomia State DepartnfeitL 



Of Education, 197]6;;^ ' ' . ^ 4 



■ - '•^^m-J> 

The Rercent cc>rfecfe:;.^^gi^ score pf the school » 

that is in the middle, (50th. percentile) of the state distribution of a^hool^. 
Ihis score ts a simple reference point against \diich other schools can com^ 
pare their scores. • A school iscorihg highei: than the score: o^t the median 
school will rank abbve 1^1 least 50 percent -435%fth{fe^ 8fehools In; the sfia^te|L ' 
likewise, a school scoring lower than ^ medi'an school i/iil 

rank lower than at least ^0 percent of jSBH In' California.. 1^^ 
p^cent. correct scores for itt^dia# .ach^^^^B^^ state are given in tee 5. • 



In the school-level report shown, in ^ifftle co*rec^j|core 
in reading for . the median school Is jitfrai^to be 67.5. 





The value for the median schod|^P' the state, in general, will not 
be the same -as thfe percent correct for all pupils in ^e state. Percent 
^ ^ correct for the State is the mean of the pupjll-level disti;ibutlon, aiid 

percent correct for the medlah school i^ the -school score (percent correct) 

• - I ^ • • 

* of the median school in the school-lfevel distribution." 

I Percentile aank 

* , . - 

' i llie<i^)ercentile rank of the school' scor.^ is shown in Boy 2 of Figure 3^. 

. . ^ y percentile ^ank of a school* 9 ^core (percent coi;rrect) is the percent 

of schools in California ithat have s^ilfed^ belw that of- the school's score. 
' 0 Percentile ranks can range from. "1 to 99; a rankfbf 6 or 100 is meaningless ,, *' 

by definitiom The percentile rtnk tables forvtlie content ^j^a tested 
in grades two, three, si!x, a^ld twelve are giv^ff in appendices J^: K, and L. 

' ^ ij^ft^'"" l^^^.a" separate tabl^a of percentile ranks for the school- ailld dlstrlctV . 

. ' f ^ ^. , ' . , ■ ' 'f 

f^"' ^ 'w. level reports. Because individual student scores are not reported,^ no ^ 

pe]|ircentlle^ rank table is produced Tcor'' the ddta at the ^dent^evel. • gl 
Since percentile rank and perd^n;t correct have similar ;||xiges--l to 99 . 
an4 0 to 100--7thev/ai»^^^^^ The two aeal^ ax;e ei|^i^ - 



from each other and should be treated as such for correct Interpret^lon* 
The relatl^bnshlp between the two Is explained below* 
Relationship getween Percentile Rank and Percent Correct 

• The relationship between percentile ranks and percent correct scores 

.. ." ..[..•.,.■... ... 

can- be understood i by comparing the distributional properties of the two. 

The distribution of the percentile ranks Is uniform. On the other hand, 

the d^trlbution o|e raw scores--mean percent correct--ls an approximately 

normal, although slightly skewed, distribution. In a uniform distribution 



equal change In scqre corresponds to equal number of cases. * In a normal 
distribution, by contrast, the scores are bunched up npar the middle of 
the distribution, 

■| 

By definition, the total area under eiach distribution is the same, ^ 

\ 

having 100 equal units. Since each unit area corresponds to unit change 

in rank, it is easy t6 visualize the relationship between the percentile 

rank and percent correct score. In figures 7 and 8, equal areas under 

the two distributions ate shaded at three different regions. It is easy 

to discern that at the upper and lower tails of the normal distribution, . . 

relatively more percent <iorrect score change is needed to' reflect a certain 

percentile rank (area) change than is needed at the middle of the distribution. 

In other words, a small chknge iii percent correct score in the middle of 

the normal distribution will cause a large change in the percentile rank 

because that small percent cor^rect score change is associated with relatively 

more units (atea) in the distribution. 

^ The phenomenon described 'above--a small change in the perc'ent correct 
score causing a larg^ change in percentile rank in the ntLddle of the dis- 
tribution ---Is not a function of the matrix sampling procedure used in the 



CAP. The same phenomenon al&o occurs with data' obtained from traditional 
testing. The following precautions are necessary, however, if one wishes 



to compare the relatiohsat^ between test scores and percentile ranks from 
the GAP data and that obtained from a standardized test publisher's data. 

. " . .r ■• 'y ' ■ * . ■ 

Scaling ^ 

The relationehij/ between raw score and percentile rank change is altered^ 

without affecting the reliability, by transforming the raw score. For 

example, the raw score can be expr^essed on a scale from 0 to 1,000 instead 

of. p t6 100, increasing the ratio of raw score to percentile rank chan^ 

by 10. Since the unit of the; CAP scores, except those on the ELT, is percent' 

correct, measures of dispersion of test scores, such as standard deviation 

or the* range obtainable from two instruments*, raiist be compared only after 

the scale unit has been taken into account. , ' 

Aggregation of Data ^ . . . , 

. -sMoist test publishers report a percentile rank distribution fof^he 

»' - . . • - 

data at the pupil level. This percentile rank enables oiie to answer: 

Wherfe does a piipil rank in the norm group of pupils ? Hie CAP reports 

percentile rank distributions for the data at the school level and district 

level. This petcentile ranl^ enables one to answer: Where does a school 



or district rank\^ in the norm group of schools or districts ? The relationship 
between percent, correct sc^^ and percentile rank change is \ltered .b^ 
changing the level of aggregation. Such adMiapge will also affect 
reliabi^lity^ Wheni data are aggregated from the student level to the 
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school level, the standard deviation of scolres is reduced, wiiich affects 
the relationship between raw scores and percentile ranks. ^ 

What: are the consequences of reduced variance, or standard deviati^ 

. ■ ■ . ' : ■ -1 

of school-level data? Figure 9 shows a typical distribution of pupil 
and school scores obtained from the administration of a test. The school 
curve is more peaked than the pupil curve. For this reason a unit raw 
score change In the middle of the distribution translates into a larger 
'percentile^^nk change in the school distribution than in the pupil * 
distribution. , ^ - 

, ' Erroneous judgments are sometimes mad-^ regarding the\adequacy of 
th^ testing instrument or testing procedure when aggregation of, data leads 
to peakedneo^s in the shape of distribution. In general, such thinkit^ 
is^ coiinterproductive because it ignores the fact that schoolwlde and 
districtwide results tend to be highly reliable an4 stable compareds to 
pupil-level results. Changes of a few points are easy to attain for 



individual pupils,' but to raise .the., averaige performance of several 



• / 



hundred students even a fraction o£ a point would require substantial 
programmatic effotts. ' ; *> : T . * , 

The Conrparison Score Ranii 
Box 2 in Figur'e 5 shows separate comp^^sc/n ^core bands for each* 
of the four content areas: reading," Wit ten expression, spelling, and 



• For a clearer understanding of the a£fect of aggregating pupil- level data, 
into^ a^ool-level data, ' the total- «um of squared deviations from the 
gra»#mean can.be partjLtioned intov. two parts: the sum of squared devia- 
tions within (SS vithin) schools '- and, the suiii of' squared deviations of 
school means from the grand mean CSS between). Thus, SS total = SS within 
+ SS between. , If. the performance of all pupils within a school were 
identical, the SS within would be zero and S3-*otal = SS between. The 
SS witKin, hbwever, i'S always greater than zero; the SS between is less 
than 5S total. Since SS total is related directly to.^the* varia.hce between 
pupils, the variance between the school mparts will always be smaller, than 
the total variance between the pupil scores. 

lov ' ^ C - ■ ■ 
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mathematics. •Die comparison bands are shown numerically as well as 
^plctorlally expressed on a percentile rank scale. The perceri^tlle rank of 
the actual 9core Is also shown numerically as well as pictorlally, 
Plctorlally, the position of the actual scp^ Is shown by an X and that, • 
of the comparison score band by a row of zeroes. . 
Rationale of Comparison Score Band ^ 

The percentile rank provides the ranking of a school without regard 

^ •* 

to any factor directly or indirectly affecting that school ' s*, performance. 

■ ■ • ■] ^ \ ' ; 

In fairness, however, one would like to see schools compared only if they 
h£^ve similar^ characteristics, such as the social and economic conditions 
of parents, expenditures for instruction, and student home environment. 
The comparison score band is a realistic attempt to answer' the question: 
How does a school compare with "schools like Itself"? ^ ^ 

The comparison score band, shown in Box 2 of Figure '5, represents 
the rankings of the middle 50 percent of schools having similar background 

. . .. ^ ' ' • ■ • -1. ■ 



Percent correct 
score 0 




Fig. 9. A typical percent correct score distribution-^upil-level and schooNevel data 
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characteristics. The background factors used for this comparison are 
the ones Xlsted^in Box 3 of Figure 5. Thus, the comparison score band 
is a description of the middle 30 percent of schools from the empirically 
determined distribution of schools havlng"^ background factor values isqual 
to that of the given schoor. * / 

Definition of the BackgiHfand Factor 

' ■ . . . *■ 

For the purpose of this report, a background factor is defined as 

one which is related to. student: achievement but, which not under the ' ' 

direct control of the school. For example, h school has no control over * 

parents* ethnicity, personality, occupation, education, economic status, 

marital status and harmony, mobility, or the neighborhood environirient 

(of home or school). , Therefore, these' variables were treated as background 

2 * - ^ ^ 

factors « " / ' 

On the other hand', a school generally has direct control over locally 
developed ^rripulum and instructional approaches; classroom and school 1 
organization and administration; locally plainned inservlce training 
activities; and^ihdividual efforts by teachBrs- and other staff members 
^efefore, these and similar variables were pot treated as background 
factors. ' ; / 

r * 

Choice of Background Factors 

Because the compariso n score band is u sed as^ a yardstick for program 
evaluation, and because it often becomes the focus of attention for the 

media, personnel of th6 CAP spend much time and effort searching for / 

' « . • ' ' / 

' r 

4 ■ . a ' - . I ■ • ■ 

reliable background factors^nd conducting statlsClcaL analyses to • construct 
valid comparisons. The background information was collected from several 



-The GAP uses the previous achievement of students a^' 'a* background factor 
te.cause the previous achievenifent of the school subpopuliafton for which tKe 
report is pro<|bpe<I ip not. directly controlled by the .teachers of that . 
subpopulation. ' ' v. >' 
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sources, which .ranged from classroom teachers who supplied t)upil-by- 
pupil information to statewide surveys of district personnel. The list 
of background factors ui^ed in the CAP reports and analyses and a discussion 
of their validity is given in Section VI, ''Th^ Background Factors.'' 

The decision to include or exclude a background factor depiended 
largely on the statistical criteria^set for the purpose.* Stepwise \ 



regression analysis was used to Judge the validity and predictability 
of each background factor in relation to other background factors^^r'The 



Xi background tactor in re"^ 

'A 

analysis was performed separately for each grade and content area. 



Separate analyses were made for lihe. school-level and district-level > 
data. A factor was included ^ as a background factor fpr calculating the 
comparison scqre^bands only if it gave a significant F-statistic when 
entered as a last variable^ in the regression equation. 

As a result of the significant F<*statistlc constraint, in the 1974-75 
prediction equations for grade six., the parent education index wa^ 
included at the school level but not at the district level. 

^ Research Related to the Estimation of the Comparison Score Band 
. The key to valid estimation of the comparison score bands is the 
choice* of not only af^opriate background factors but also of an appro- 
priate statistical 'model. Unfortunately » the measurement and statistical 
research literature contains verylittle pn many of the issues pertaining to 
predlctloti equations in a context like C^^li-fomia' s tes1;ing program. 
Results of studies conducted by the Office of Program Evaluation and 
Research to resiplve some of the significant issues are simsnarized below. 
Linear vs. Nonlinear 'Prediction Equation - ' 

The Technical^ Su-pptemerit for 1973-74 deals extensively with the. Issue 
of linear and nonlinear predlctloi^ equations and their applicability to 



the . Reading Test data. An analysis was made for the second and- third 
grade data to determine xgfhether the relationship between the test scores 
and. background factors was best characterissed by a linear equation, a 
quadratic equation, or an equation of a higher order. The results showed 
the relationships between all background factors, except school size'. 



and test scores to be linear. While the trends with school size were 

quadratic, the nonlinear component seemed weak enough to be ignored in 

the prediction equation. Nonetheless, school size was taken into consideration 

in the computation of the standard error of the predicted score. 

Moderator Variables 

The Survey of Basic Skills; " Grade 12 data for 1974-75 we're used to > 
investigate the effect of several moderator variables on the linear 
prediction equation. The moderator variables were: (1) type of district — 
^ unified or high school; (2) size of conmunity--large urban, medfh^ sized, 
or small rural; and (3) size of the district— large, medium, or small. ^ / 

Linear multiple regression equations were developed for all the 
districts as well as separately for districts within each category of 
"the moderator variables. Residuals were computed through the use of the 
coefficient^ from the general equation and the equation for each moderator 
variable. Correlation coefficients between residuals from the two sets 
' (general and moderator) of the regression coefficients were computed. 
For the area of reading, the coefficients ranged from .96 to 1.0, 
except for one coefficient; the correlation between the/residuals from 
the large urban coniminity equation and those f rom^tdve general equation ^ 
Was .82. The cumulative frequency distributions of the residuals yielded 
similar ogives for the moderator variable and general equatl'ons. 
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* The analysis showed the magnitude and pattern of residuals for 
districts remain. the same \rfiether one usea the general regression equation 
. or equations within levels of each moderator variable* Consequently, 
the CA.P used general regression equations for Its 1974-75 and 1975-76 
analyses ' • . 

^Schools-Wlthln-Dlstrlct Prediction ; ^ ^ * 

Prior to the beginning of the data analysis .In 19/5-76, the following 
hypothesis wais examined. Does the relationship between the actual score 
and the comparison score band change If a school 1^ compared with "similar" 
schools within the district, thus, further controlling the comparison of 
schools? * The statistical models for ^constructing comparison .score bands 
for "similar** schools are different, depending on {ihe comparison group* 
, Figure 10 shows the possible effect of using one mqdel instead of 
the other. The solid lines in the figure show the regression line and 
bands enclosing tl^e middle 50 percent of schools when the statistical 
model treats. all schools as the basis of comparison. Hie dotted lines 
. correspond to 1 the statistical model in which* the basis of comparison 
yis the schools wlthdm a district^ 

Suppose the value of the predictor variable vof- a school were »X and 
its actual score were.Yj^. As indicated in the figure, the predicted - 
sCore of thie school would be Y^^ using one model and Yj^ using the other. 
The school's actual score, Y^ , ds seen to fall outside the confidence 
b^nd using the between- school model and inside the band using the school- 
within-district model. 

The analysis of the data revealed that there was a good deal of 

) ■ • ' ■ 

scatter in the within-distTict slopes for all the districts. The scatter 
made it difficult to use a pooled within-dist.rict line as the within- 
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V within district 
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^Between schools 



iet \ 



Predictor variable (X) 

Fig. 10. Regression slopes and confidence bands for (a) between-schools regression; and 
* (b) pooled-between-schools-within-district regression 



district line for all districts. And for districts with fewer than 20 
schools, an individual district line could not be estimated with acceptable 
accuracy. Because of too much variation in the within-district slopes/ 
the decision was made to drop the estimation of the pooled-within regression 
line. The CAP used regression slopes that were derived from an all-school 

• \ ' ' ' ^ , . ^ • ' 

analysis. (The details- of this reseai:ch are also given in Cronbach.'') 

Cronbach, L. J. Research on Classrooms and Schools : Formulation of Questions . 
Design , and -Analysis . Occasional papers of the Stanford Evaluation Consortium. 
Stanford, ^ Calif . : Stanford University, 197,6. 
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Effect of Weighting Predlc , tlon Equations 

Over the' years it has been the practice In CAP regression analyses 
to treat each district score (or school score) equally; a district with 
one student was weighted equally with the largest in the state. It was 
also possible, of course, to carry out a weighted regressi^on analysis in 
which each district was weighted by a factor, such as number of students, 
square root of the number of students, and so onl The reader should 
bear in mind, however, that the decision to carry out a weighted or 
unweighted analysis is a policy decision, not a statistical decislQn, 
based otr the units that should be considered of equal importance. 

In the carryl^ out of the unweighted analysis in previous years, 
it was observed that the inclusion or exclusion of very- small schools 
or districts (N tested less thaji 10 or 15) had a significant effect on 
the ^Stability of the regression coefficients and overall multiple cor- 
relations. In the .1974-75 regression analyses, the decision was made 
to exclude very small schools or districts tp improve stability of 
regression coefficients* It was premised that exclusion of schools or 
districts would not be necessary if^an appropriate weighting factor was 
Introduced in regression analysis. 

Prior to the beginning of the 1975-76 regression analyses, the 

r 

decision was made to carry out a weighted regression axtalysis. Several ^ 
preliminary analyses were made using number of students, sqtiare root of 

lUim^er of studenjfes, and Inverse of the standard error of the mean as the 

* • • ' 

weighting factor. The decision was made to use Inverse of the standard err 

of the mean as the weighting factor because this factor takes into account 

lack of homoscedastlclty due nof only to' different schoal size or district 
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size but also to the unreliability resulting from test administration and 
other factors. 

A^eighte<J regression analysis was considered to have- three distinct 
advantages. FJrst, the regression coefficients were more stable than 
those that could be derived from an unweighted analysis; second, the 
overall predictability of the equations (R^) increased; and third, it 
was ^not necessary to exclude any school or district, however small, 
from the analysis. — 
Moving Averages of Background Factor Values 

In the prediction equation the variable "whijch had the greatest 

predictability at each. grade level was previous student achievement. 

' \ 

Ihe Entry Level Test score was used as a background factor for the second 
and third grades; similarly, the grade three and, grade six achievement 
indices were used as achievement indices for the sixth and twelfth grades, 
respectively. 

The question considered was whether -a moving average--the average from 
a series of preceding years' data-rrathier than one year's data should be 
used in the prediction equation. A composite of 1972-73 and 1973-74 ELT 

scores was used to investigate the 1974-75 data for grades two and three. 

/ 

Although the' moving averages would have increased the regression 
equation's predictability, the improvement was not considered adequate, 
Uie CAP tries to present a cross-sectional "snapshot" of the school's 
program with respect to the most recently available itif ormation. If the 
moving averages were reported to schools and districts, the change in 
ELT score or achievement index (for example, due . to changes in school 
boundary.) would not be reflected • Hie decision was made, therefore, not 
to use moving averages in reporting background factor data. . 

89 ■ 



^ Development of Prediction Eqixatlons 

After the decision on the choice of background factors was xnalpf^' 

separate prediction equations were developed for each grade, content area , 

and level of reportlng--school or district. For the analysis in 1974-75, 

unweighted multiple linear eguatioJis were developed, excluding very sihall 

schools or districts in order to improve stability in regression weights. 

It was decided to exclude schools or districts having fewer than ten pupils 

in the second or third grades, f ewer** t\ian 14 students in the sixth grade, 

and fewer than 18 students in the twelfth grade.. These excluslpns limits \ 

lb 

coincided with the number of test forms for a completeyadministration of ^ 



the test at that grade level. • ^ 

For the 1975-76 analysis, however, no school or district was excluded 

from analysis^ A weighted regression analysis was performed for all grades, - 

V ^ ' ^ 

the weighting factor for each school or district bfeing the inverse of the 

standard error of the mean. ^ Linear equat;4>ons were developed for the sixth' 

and twe|||^th grades; the second and third gradtfe equations had nonlinear 

components as well. Appendices G-1, G-2, and G-3 provide the results of 

regression analyses at the school level; and appendices 0-4,0-5^ and G-6 

provide results of regression analyses at the dist*ric^^evel. *\ 

Contribution of BackRround Factor • 

The' questions are frequently asked, Which background factor is the^ 

lilost effective predictor of achievement? Which background factor is the 

lease effective predictor of • achievement? The answers to theses questions^ 

can help school and district personnel to perceive relationships between 

the ^^^IHI*^^^ ^® background factor (predictor variable) and the location 

of the comparison scqre band^^""^ ^ 

\ ■ m 
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^ Appendices G-1 tl^rough G76 summarize standard regression weights 

(beta) £or each predicjtor variable in the "regression equation. A standard 

regression weight indicates the change (in z-score) in predicted spore 

• . ' 1 ' ^ \ ' 

that is due to unit chaibge (in z-scote) in the? predictor variable, the 

values of other predictor variables remaining the same. For example, the 

three predictor .variables used in 1975-76 at the school l^vel for grade 

six reading were grade three achievement index, percent AFDC, and percent 

bilingual. The absolute values of the beta weights were ,49,t,32, and 

.17, respectively,' The approximate ratios of these weights Were 3:2:1. 

The ratios indicate that for the same z-score . change in the background 

factors,^ the chanjge in the predicted score grade three achievement index 

will be one and one-half times that of ^iercent AFDC 'and three times that 

of percent bilingual. Or^ the CAP reports, as shown ^ in Figure 3, the l^ackground 

factors are. listed in the Order of their relative beta weights • 

It, is important to* point out, however, that the relationships described 
above are, joint relationships. The relationships among the beta weights 
would change if'only one or two predictor variables were used instead^ of 
three. For example, the ratio of beta weights of the grades three achievement 
index to percent AFDC might not remain 3:2 if percent bilingual were* 
excluded from the regression equation. 

The question al>put the relative ef feptiveness of a predictor variable" • 
can also be answered in terms of the "proportion of variance accounted for" 
by each predictor toward the total variance accounted for (R ) b^ the regression 
equation. Unless the predictors are uncorrelated, however, the relationships ^ 
betweeti the proportion of variance .accounted for by; a variable and R is 

r \ . , > " ^ ' 

complex and must be viewed in the presence of other Variables in the 

? ^' 

equation. 
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For uncorrelated predictor variables the standard regression weight 
(beta) gives a measure of the variance accounted for in the criterlo^i 

■ . . ■ ■ •' , , ^ - ' / ^ 

variable when that variable is added in the multiple regression equation* 

2 

For correlated predictor variables the relationship between R and the 

amount of variance accounted for is quit?e complex — although the relationship 

can be more easily expla*ined when only two predictors are used, as with 

the regression equation for grade twelve in 1^75-76, 

2 

As shown in Appendix G-6, the value of R for reading at the school 
level was ^.78, and the correlations (r) of the grade six achievement index" 

and percent AFDC with the criterion were .86 and -.76, respectively. 

■ c 

In' the Venn diagram shown in Figure 11, the total variance accounted 
for ^ ) has been broken tip into three parts:, due to grade six achievement 
index (AT) alone, due to percent AFDC (PA) Alone, and due to both (C) . 



Grade 12 reading 



Percc(itv\FDC 




'N.Achievc 



Achievement index. 



I ■ • 

Fig. 1 1 . Venn diairam showing tlie unique and common variance tfiat tH^^ pm 
. account for. in tliegradetwdve reading scores' 



predictor variables 
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Since the amjpunt of variance accounted for by a variable Is ^qual to 
the squared coefficient of correlation, the grade six achievement index g 
could be used alone as a predictor to account for 74 percent ,(R^) bf 

. . ■ -J • • - - \ 

variance* If percent AFDC were used alone, it would account/ for '58 percent 
of the variance. If percent AFDC were^ added to the grade six achievement 
index., 20 percent of the variance would be due to achievement index alone, 
4 percent would be due to pertent AFDC alone, and 54* percent would be due 
to shared variance. In -other words, if percent AFDC were. added to the 
achievement lndex> an additional 4 percent of the, variance^ would be 
acdounted for. When achievement index Is added to pfefcent AFDC, tlje 
additional variance account ed^ for would be 20 percent. Obviously, the ^ 

achievement index is. a more effective predictor variable than p'^rceat AFDC. 

: . ^ - • ' • . - \ - ' ' 

Cautions Regarding Fredictabilltv of Background Factors' ' , 



The following cautij^ns must be borne in mind regjirding the use of 
background factors in the regression analyses. 

Ilie CAP; Dogs Not Forecast Scores . Throughout this supplement the 
word "prediction" has been used in the statistical sense of establishii^ 
relationahips father than in its literal or "dictionary" sense. The J 
"comparison score band" should not be considered as setting different / 
expectations for different schools; the^ comparison score band describes ■ 

' ■ ' ' ■ . . - /- '■ 

^similar schools in the context of their background factors. / 

Using the existing background factors and test scores,^ the CA,P / 
establishes relationships through regression analysis and describes /the 
standing of the middle 50 percent schools having specified. background 
factor values. The set of middle 50 percent hypothetical schools is 
characterized as "similar schools" or "compatison scdre band."/ 

\ ■ ■ -• •■./ ' ■ . 
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Caifsalltv Is Not Established , Fifom the fiTialyses perfbmed, it^-i^^ 
not possible to determine whether background variables c^use 'tegt scores 

^. to be hlgh\pr low. It would be erroneous, for example, tp say that In 

. . -t . 

• . -■ , ' ■ • ' <' 

grades two and three papil mobility causes the test scores, to b6 low. 

Any determination made about causal relationships could be the result of 

•different data^ The reader Is referred to the. Department ' s legislative 

report." School Effectiveness Study , for Information on research efforts 

4. 



to Isolate factors that may cause test scoiflrto be high or Itsw. 
The Quartlle Bands ^ ' - " . J 

Development of a valid comparison score band Is dependent on not only 
a reasonable predlctloji. model but also on the technique of establishing 
the quartlle bands for th^ residual scores.^ Since introduction of the 
* comparison score bapd^ in the stat.e assessment reports iK i^72, improvements 
have been mad^ each year to ^flne tun^" the methodology of establishing 
the quartlle bands, ^ 

■SB* , ■ . ' " . ; ' 

To understand how the CAP establishes the quartlle bands for computing 
comparison scores, consider the^ hypothetical plot of residual scores and 
predicted scores in Figure 12. The dotted lines are the bands that separate 
the residuals into three parts—above the upper quartlle, below- the lower 
quattile, and between. the two quartlle bands. The plot in Figure 12 shows 
that residuals have nearly the ^ame variabilitjy for each "slice" of the 
predicted score, 4^ 



^ ' California School Effectiveness Study , The First Year ; 1974-75, A^ ' 
Report. to the California Legislature as Required' by Education Code ^ 
Section 12851. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
1977., (Section .60664 in the reorganized code.) 

Residual score is defined as the difference between the actual and 
predicted scores. * , * ^ 
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When, residuals are ,jplptted agafnst ^e size of the school (number of 
pupils tested), however,, the scat;terpfot, as shovm in figure, 13, will 
show more variability at lower N-tested than for higher N-tested'. 



\ 



r 



+ .67a, 



- .67a. 
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Predicted scores 



Fig. li. A hypothetical scatterplot^of predicted scorea^d residuals 
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^ Number of pupils tested 

Fig. 13. A hypothetical scatterplot of number of pupils tested and residuals 



If quartile bands were established without regard to school ^ze^ 
50'percent df the' schools would be within the quartile bands, 25 percent 
would be above the upper quartile "tt^d , and 25 percent would be .below • 
th6 lower quartile band. For each slice of school size, 'however, the 
band would not split schools in^ 25-50-25 manner.. The CAP uses the 
folloj^ing procedure in an effort to ensure that for any slide of school 
size the middt^O percent schools are within tfie quartile bands, 25 per- 
cent are above the .upper quartile band, and 25 percent are below the lower 
quartile band. ^ ' ^. ' 

Procedure Used to Derive Comparison Score Bands In 1974-75 

The procedure used to derive comparison score bands. in 1924-75^3:8 
essentially the same as that used in 1973-74, but with slight changes. ^ 
The' reader is referred to pages 8-12 of the Technical Supplement - f ot 
1973-^74 for a description of the rationale for 'this procedure- TJie steps 
are outlined bel^w for the sajc^ of completeness. 

Plotting a Scatter Diagram . The CAP used subroutines of the Statls- 
tital Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) to generate a scatterplbt 
showing the relationship between the absolut^r residuals and the number 

■V) 

of pupils tested. As an example, the scatterplot for gr^e six ^reading 
Is shown in Figure 12 ♦ \ ^ 

Assuming a Form for Quartile Regression . 'The quar/lle regression is 
the line which passes through the median plbts of .the scatterplot shown 
In Figure 14. An estimation of quartile regression was made by assuming 

; ■ ; • ■ * ■ ■ 

. ^ The procedure was used to analyze data for the sixth and twelfth 
gi^ade Surveys . The' second and third grade. R eading Test data were 
analyzed^ using the procedure utilized in 1975-76.' . ^. ^ j • 
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Fig. 14. The scatterplot of the number 6f students tested ind absolute residuals 
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that normality in the scatterplot prevails at each slice of N-tested. 
Furthermore, the variance of residuals (O ) was asstimed to be a function of 
-two hypothetical variances: <^p, the variance 'due to prediction errot, and 
a^, the variiance due to sampling or testing error. In addition, a was 

" .. ■ . V . - ^ 

assumed to temain constant across schools, whereas for a given school 

(school) =» — \ . • ■ 

0 ' 

Where N is the number of pupiis tested. „ For a given size school, 
therefore, 

a 2 • - • • ■ ' 

.2 y , ,x . ■ 2 . TE 



(school) •= ap + — . 



Since for eachN are distributed normally, the quartile regression 
line for a given N will pass through a point having its ord'ij:^te at 
.670-. ^ ' ^ ' . 

, Making Initial Estimates of and a^ ^. The scatterplot divided 
into eight to ten vertical slices, each slice having 4 sufficient number 
of data points. By visual count the ordinate corresponding to the median 
dat^ point was recorded for each slice. For grade six reading, for 
example, the values of N and the corresponding ordinates were as follows: 
N-tested (N) Absolute Residual (.67a ^) ^ \' - 
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2.70- 


191 


1.80 


294 


1.69 


3^ 


1.44 


499 


I 1.44 


602 


\ 1.40. 


705 


/ 1.40 


807 


/ 1.40 
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In fact, the norm&lity requirement is not essential. The determination 

of the quartile bands by the CAP is based qn an empiriqal curve-fitting 

logic rather than statistical Inference. The procedure starts with 

normality assumption; the variance estimates are then, adjusted until 

the p;rbper fit ls_ achieved, • 
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Since the absolute residual Is equal to .57a^, the equation for -the 
residuals can be written as follows: 



( 



absolute "res idual\^ 2 Yl\ ■ 2 
' :67 ~/ ^TE \f) 



The above, equation has the linear form, Y = mX + C, In which m and C are 

unknowns and m = and C = ap. Using the above data and solvinfe jfor 

^ 2 
the set of linear equations, one can determine the estimates of and 

^TE to be 2.25 ^nd 1,085, respectively, , * 

2 2 ' ^ . 

Making Final Estimates of and g ^^. The initial estimates of 

2 2 

Qp and a^g were used to compute the limits of the comparison score bands 
for each school, using the following expression: 



Predicted score + .67 /2.25 +-~^ 

— A/ N ■< 

■■^ 

The proportion of; schools whos« actual scores were above, within, and 

beVoW the limits was counted. If the splits were not 25-50-25, the 

'2 2 * 

values of the constants Qp and a^g were altered by slight amounts and 

..-^ ' 9 ' 

the split was recounted. After several iterations ^^alues of a and 

P • 

2 ^ - 

^TE ^^^^ established which gave the desired split. Appendix H-1 

2 2 — 

provides the values of and O^^ that were used to compute t>ie comparison 

score bands in 197A-75. 

Procedures Used for Comparison Score Bands in 1975-76 *; 

The pro cediir^ used to derive comparison score bands in 1975-76 
was based on the rationale described above for computing the comparison 
score band in 1974-75. However, the improvements made in^ 1975-76 
eliminated the arduous process of visually Counting the data on the 
scatterplot. 

For the purpose of expl'kinlng the new method, the. equation for the 
residuals can be written in the f ollowingj^f^^: 
" • 99 



^ » . II 

9 

In this equation Ca^g replaces a^fg/j, of the earlier equation. The 

■ - 2 , 

procedure, therefore, involves the estimation of C and Cp for "all^ schools 

2 ' 
and Crpt, foi^ ^^h school. 

The values of the estimates of and C are shown in Appendix 

The estimate of aJi' can be calculated by using the matrik sampling pro- 

i TE ' - 

2 

'cedure. The following steps were performed to estimate Op and Cv 

^ ^ 2 2 * 

Estimate -of a ^^ for Each School , a^g corresponds to the parameter 

of variability within the school. This parameter vj^ estimated uniquely 

for each school, by means of t&e matrix sampling procedure. (See the 

2 

foiiowlng section for details. the estimation of a^g, ^t was assumed « 

^at items were sampled from a fixed universe of items and that pupils 
w^re samplj|d from an infinite population of pupils. 

Estimate of C . ^ Several values of C were substituted in the equation 
to find, by trial, which value would split the schools 25-50-' 25 statewide. • 
it was found that the value of C was 2.0 for the areas of reading, 
written expression, and mathematics and 1.5 for spelling. * 

Initial Estimate of a ^. In the estimate ft the initial value df 

♦. * 

' '^2 2 

a^, the difference between the residual square,* (Y - Y)^ and Cg^g was 
P 

calculated for each ^chool. The mean of these differences gave an 

2 V 
initial estimate of c^. ^ \ . 

2 \ 2 

Final Estimate of O p. The final Estimate of was calculated in 

the manner described above after "outlier" cases were excluded. In the ^ 

• ■ . ■ ■ • 

identification of outliers, a standardized residual was first calculated 

,for each ^chool, usliig the following formula: ^ . 

Raw rfesidual (Y - Y) _ 



Standardiised residual 




100 . 



2 

In the above formula the Op is the initial estimate. Schools that had 



absolute standardized residuals greater than 2.5 were exclujded. The 

2 

^TE 



/V 2 2 I ^ 

mean of the differences between (Y - Y) and Cam« for the remaining cases 



' . 2 ' ' '■ 

gave the final estimate of ap. . 

Computation of Comparison Score Band; An Example 

\'' The computation of a comparison score band Is illustrated belot\ for' 
the school report shown in Figure 5 fot: the area of reading. For this - 
school the ntimber of sixth graders tested was . 106, and the values of, the 
background factors — grade three achievement .index, percent AFDC, and 
percent bilinguai — were 80.6, 4.7, -and 6.6, respectively. The following 
four steps are required to calculate t^e band. 

Computing the Raw Predicted Score . On the basis 'of the raw score 
regression weights and constant shown in App^^cidlx &-3, the predicted ^ 
score (Y) is determined as follows: / 

. ' ^ V 

Y = .50906 (grade- 3 ach.ievement> Index) -/. 20561 (percent 
' AFDC) - .08544 (percent bilingual) + 28.69448 = 
♦ ;50906 (80.6) - .20561 (4.7) - .08544 (6.6) + 

28.69448 = 68.2 ^ 
Computing the Width Factor of the Comparison Score Band . The 
width factor of the comparison band is coihputed in the following manner: 



W. F. - .6745 /a| +QJxE * / 

2 ^ ^ M 

From Appendix H-3 the value of" ap is 3.8668 and tW value of C is 2.00. 

2 

The value of the standard error of the mean read4.ng score,^a,j,j., is 3.9. 
The standard^.error can be calculated usitig the procedure given in the 
next section. Therefore: ^ , 

W. F. « .6745 /3.8668 + 2(3.9) = 2.3 
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120 



V 



Computing the Ray Llijiilts of the Comparison Score bat^d . The upper" 



and lower limits of the comparison score band In raw lAilts are: 

[ U,l] = [ predicted score ^j W, ] . ; 

= j68.,2 ±2.3] 

- ['65.9, 70.5] • 

• ' V . 

Changing Raw Limits to PRs , The percentile ranks corresponding to « 
the raw scores can be determined by using the percentile rank charts for 
•.the distribution of reading scores for schools. From Appendix L-2 the 
limits of the comparison 9core band In PRs are [ ^3, 64]. These values 
are printed In the school report shown In figure 5. ' 
Validation of the Comparison Score Bands 

After computation of the comparison score' band for each school, a 
statewide analysis was made tff^ check the number of schools having actual 
scotes above, within, and below the comparison score band. Although an, 
analysis similar to that presented Ipi Table 26 (for grade six. reading) was 
made at all grade levels &nd for all content areas, lack of space^prevents 
presenting complete tables here. Table 26 shows the percent ot schools 
that were in each of the three categoties — above, within, and below the 

comparison score band. These percentages are shown for vardLous slices 

s 

of N-tested, grade six .achievement index, and percent AFDC as well as for 
the total schools. The table shows that the pfoportions 25:50:25 for 
above, within, and below' hold not only for the overa^ population of 
schools but also for* schools within each' slice. 

Survey Scores ^ by Skdll Ariea 
Page 2 of the school report 6hown in Figure 5 is designed to answer 

\ ' ; ■ . , ' • 

the question: Is the performance of students in each skill area the same 
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Table 26 ^ 



Percent of Schools That~Wefe~Al3ove7~""Wlthtn, and Below-the- 
Comparison Score Band, for Gr^de 6 Reading, 1975-76 



(a) . By N-Tested 



Category 


1-20 


21-42 


43-61 t 


62-78 


7^101 


102-399 


Total 

r 


Above 


21 


26 


23 . 


24 




3f? 


25 


Within 


51 




48* 


51 




44 


48 


Below 


28 


26 


29 


■25 


..26 % 


26 

1:.^ 


27 ' 



t 



(b) By Grade 3 Achievement Index 



1 

Category 


^-74.1 


74.2-81.9 


^ 82.0-86.3 


86.4-89.9 


90. 0-1% 0 


Total 


Above 

Within 

Below 


26 
43 
31 


27. 
50 

23 > 


c 

28 ' 

48 . 

t 

24 ' ' 


27 
50 
\ 23 


-ITl 

50 %. 

V 

/'V 32 ' 


■«( 

25 

^ 48 

V27 • ■ 
_ii _ 


(c) By Percent AFDC 


: r 

t 






• 

D 

/ 

_C 


% .. 
%. ■ 

■ % 

1 ^^-^i 


Category 


0-3.8 


'3.9-8.'3 


8.4-14.2 


14.3-24.2 


24.3-100.0 


r ■ 

-Total 1 


Above 

Within 

Below 


18 

U8 
34 


.28 
50 
22 


30 
47 
23. 


25 

50 ^ 
25 


26 
45 

^ 29 ' 


25 

• 

48 
27 
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as their performance for the total testt If It Is not the same, for which 
skill p.reas Is It different? ^ 

wAs shown In Figure 5, the score for eaeh content area — reading, 
written- expression, ;^elling, and mathematics — has been broken down into 
its subparts, or skill areas*- For example, six skill area scores are 
shown for reading, seven for written expression, two for spelling, and 
eight "for mathematics... 



grapbic display on the right , , tJie first column shows the skill area 
score, in percent correct units, for the median schooIL in fhe stater^ the 
second column shows the value for the district; and the third column 
shows the value for the school- . • • 

Since the score, such as TS.T'^for word JLd^ntlflcation, is based on 
a small number of items and is for a small number of students taking 
those items, an estiia^e of the stai^ai^d error of the' score is shown in 
the fourth column'^ headed ^School Measurement Error." The value of the 
standard 3rror- was added to ^d subtracted • from the skill area score, and 
the resulting values were changed into percentile ranks. ^ These percentile 
ranks, such as 48 — 75 for word identification, are shown in the fifth 
column as well as« displayed graphically^by a row of dashes. The graphic 
portion also has a vertical column of Xs corresponding to the*' percentile 
ratv^^^^f the total score. For the illustrated report in Figure 5, the 
colijmn of Xs f qr reading corresponds to the percentile rank of 46 shown 
in Box 2 of Page 1. o 
Detennination of Skill Areas That Are Different - ^ 

. .. In order to find out.'whiph skill airlba score differs from the total 
ecore, i^e 'would determine which band(s) Is completely to the left or 



•completely to the right of the position of the total score (shown by an 
•Jt). Important differences may exist only If .the skill area band dbes not 

■ p ' \ . ^ " . • -. 

overlap the position of the total score. 

■ ■ ^ ' 

ft 

In -the Illustrative example shown in Figure^^ the band for word 
identification is . completely to the right of thes^osition for the total 
score. The students' performance in word identification skills is there- 

fore better than their performance in the total reading test. The *areas 

\ ■ ■ 

that are completely to the right of the position of the total score, 

» V ^ , . ■ , . . . 

: such as word identif ication, can' be construed as areas in which the 
students are strong; similarly, areas .that are completely to the lett of 
the position of -th^ total score can be construed as those in which the 
students are weak. (See Chapter V in Handbook for Reporting and Using 
Test Results for detai!l;8 of identification of strengthis and weaknesses 
and implementation"^ curricular cljanges.) 
Assumptions Underlying Standard Error Band . ' 

The standard ^rrof of the mean ±3 a measure of the accuracy of the 
scoref the smaller the standard errCr, the more precise the estlmatg^ 
The value of. the standard error also allciJs t:he construction of limits of 
scores wjLthin which the true score will lie for spel:ified probabilities. 
For example, in Figure 3, for the word identification score 78.7, the 

'standard error was estimated to be. 3. 7. Accordingly, one can say that 
68^ercent of the time, for estimates like these, the ^trues^ore would ' 
fall be^een 75.0 (78.7 ->3.7) and 82:4 (78.7 '+ 3.7) or jthat 95 percent, . 
of the time the true score would fall b^ween 71.^ ^78. 7 - 1.96 (3.7)1 
and 86.6 [78.7 + 1.96 (3.7)]. 

i The definition of tf&e score , referred to above, follows, directly 
fx;om assumptions made In the computation of standard error usl^ matrix 




sampling formulas. In the derivation of the formulas, it was .assumed-^-w 
that items in each form were sampled randomly from a finite universe 
of /items and that pupils taking each form were s^ampled from a finite 
population of pupils. In other .words, the standard error corresponds to 
the distribution of scores obtained from repeated administration of a 
particular aet of items to a particular set of pupils in matrix sampling 

8 • . " ^ , ■ ' ' : • 

fashion. ■ , - ^ 



Formula for Computing the Standard Error 



Suppose a matrix sample^ test has k forms suc^ fhat the number of 
items dn each form is mj^, k " 1,^ 2\ . K. Also supposie that each form 
has been*admini8tered to n^^ pupils t The formula for computing the standard 
errpr of the mean (SE) using the multiple matrix sampling procedure is: 



(SE)^ - 



\ V ^ 1 il zfi ^jLil 

[^2 ^2 ^ ^2 "He :NMJ 

2 ■ ' ' • ' ' 

where » the variance due to pupils in the population 6f pupils 

Oj » th^' variance due to items in the population of items 

2 . . ... - ■ 

0 the variance due to pupil by item population matrix 

« ■ 

V N '- the number "^f pupils in the^ population of pupils 

M * the number of items in the universe of items / 



8 



-the estimate of true score and associ^ed standard error would have 
been different,^ for example^ if -the Assumption had bee^ made that items 
were sampled from an infinite universe of items. In a compari'son of 
one district's score with another district's or one? school score with 
another, th# assumption of sampling items from a finite universe is not 
an unreasonable assumption. 



2 2 2 ' 

Estimating a^. a^. ^and a^j. 

2 2 ' 2 

The three population variances Qp, a^, and .are estimated by means 
of the analysis*-of-varlance procedure. The e^lmates are first obtained 

' ■ " ■ ' • ' i 

from the Item-pupll data matrix for each form within a school, then 
averaged across the forms, '/ 

2 2 \2 

To understand the estimation of ap, a^, and aJj fr.om the administra- 
tion of one form, consider the data matrix shown ifi Figure 6, For the 
0ake of convenience, the item-pupil data matrix from the administratlDn 
of Form 1 is shown in Figure 15. The i^atrix shows that m^^ (m^ = 5 in 
this example) '"item;s were sampled randomly from a population. of M {say 100) 

' - ■ ^ : • ■ V 

items and that n^ (n^ 5 in ^is example) pupils were sampled randomly 
from a population of N (say 80) pupils.'. For determinations of the ^ " 
expected mean squares, the assumptions of the o-way ANOVA Model II can 

be appropriately applied- The estimates of the population variances 

2 2 2" 
Qp, Cj, and are then given by the following: 



"2 



1= (i-l) ^^^^0 



A' 



•where, MSP = mean squarfe due to pupils / ^ " ^ 

' ' ■ • • r * 

MSI « mean square due to items . 
MSPI = mean square due to pupil-by-ltem Interaction 
K x*. is the score of PurH 1 on Item j', the mean squares can be 
computed in the following '/manfti^r: 



MSP 



4» 



Pupils 
(1) 




289 - (2Zx ) 
.■ ij ^ 



r . 



Fig. 15. Data matrix from the administration of one form 
' of five itetm to five pupils 
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' MSI 



^ MSPI= Tz I X,, - Z(Z x,.)^/iii, ^ E(Z x.,,)^/n. + 
. Li i' 1 j 1 1 ^ 



Fdr this example, Z Z x. . = 17 



(Z |Z X ) ^/Ti'j_m^ - 289/25 » -11156 



- f zCZ .X, J^l {9 + 16 + 16 + 1 + 25! =13.40 

"1 U j. J b ^ J 



~ j^-ZiZ x^j)^J- - "I + 9 + 9 + 16 + 25j = 12.60 

Hence, M3P - ^-p^j |^ll.40;- 3,1.56 j » Q. 46 

MSI = ^-^j ^12.60 - 11.56 j » 0.26 ^ 

"mSPI - (25-5-5 ) [-"-^ ■ 13.40 - 12.60 + 11.56 J 0.16 
The e^tlmat'es of population variances for the example are: 



<i - k [ i ^o-^^> 4 - iio> ^0-16)] = 0. 



06 



' The values of ^tt and (?_,; were first computed for each school 
in the state. The statewide means of these estimates were taken tp be 

» . * • ■ • ■ 

the best estimates of the parameters. ' Appendices I-l through 1-3 give \ 
the values of these estimates. 

Computation of Standard Err or for a Skill Area Sepre 

' . , ^ — S,:^ 

The formi^la on page 106 is used to compute (^e--standard e^ fqr • 

each* skill area score. To use this formula, one needs to know tTie estimates 

2 2 2 

of the population vari^ncps a , a and a . Other constants are either 
functions of test design or test administration. These constants , are 
K,* the number of forms; inj^, the ilumber of it feints* in each form; and rij^, . 
the number of pupils taking each form. From these values one can also 
determine the total number of items (K) and the t4|tal number of pupils 
tested (N). 

Standard error computation w^lfll. be illustrated for the word identi- 
fication skill area for the school report showjir in Figure 5. For this * 



school the data were as shown below. 



Form No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


No.., of Word :. 
I.D. Items 


Form No> 


_ No.^ of 
Pupils 


No; of Wcgrd 
I.D. Items 


. 1 ■■■■ ." 


6 


• 2 . 


' 9 


8, 


. -0- ' 


2 


8 


2 


10 


7 


2 • ■ 


3- , 


6 


2 


11 


7 


2 


A 


5 


-0- 


12 


7 


2 


■ 5 / 


' 7 


- -0- • 


13 


. . 7 


: -o- 


6, 


6 


2 


14 


5 


-o- 


7- 


7 


* 2 


15 


7. , 


• 2 


• 8 


8 


-0- 


1-6 


•5 


v-0- 



Jul ANOVA was conducted to determine whether the estimated parameters 
were diff^etot from school to school* '^e mean square between schools 
and related F statistics showed e3 sent i ally no 4ifT%rence^. The de- 
cision was'^made to eistimate a single parameter for the state rather 
than separate parameters for each school. 



a2 



From Appendix 1-2 the values of estimated variance components a^, 
•0^, and are .05302, .02294, and 12048, respectively. To compute 
the standard error of estimate- from the formula given on page 106, one 
also needs the following quantities: 



? • ^ = ■^ + ^+ . • + - 1.339 
k-1 \ ^ 



k-1 \ 2 2 2 _ ^ 



1 1' 1 1 ' 

kol Vk "^^^ ^ (W)"^ • • (5)j2) ° 




Hence, (Sp!.^:, 05302 j ~ (1.339) \ + '.02294 1 ^ (4,500 - 



9 ' •( 9 



.12048 ^ (.670) - ,T5V7-i^ (1.339) - 



2 Cl8i(g2) (106)(g2) " (106)(18) 



= .05302 (.007) + .02294 (0) + .X2048 (.008) = .00133 
SE » .037 

This computed standard error Is In jproportlon correct^ unlts^. In p 

correct* units the- standard error will be :^.7. This -value for word 

■' '- ' ' • 

identification is shown. in Figure 5 under ''School Measurement Error."' 



The District-Level Report \ 
The district-level report is similar in appiearance to the school- 



level report shown. ln.|PLgure 5. The' district-level report is designed to 
be interpreted 'In th% same manner as the i3c]iool-level report. . Important 
differences in the computations of the data at ^he district level are 
described below. / 



Percent Correct Score 
The percent correct score Is computed for the district In the same 
mannc^r as the percent correct score for the school. (See page 74 of this 
supplement for details.) The score for a district can range from 0 to 100. 
■^The distributional characteristics of the percent correct score at the 
district are given in Table 5. 

l^e percent correct score for the "median district £n the state is 

the score of -the district that is in the middle of the state distribution 

/ /^ ' • 

of district scores. These values are- given In Table 5 for each grade 

■*• 

■ .« ■ * 

and content area. ^ 

. ' \ ■ • ■ • 

Percentile Ranks 

Th^ percentile ranks on a district-level report are basred upon,a 
statewide distribution of district scores. In contrast, the percentile 
ranks on a school-level report are based upon a statewide dlstrib\itlon of 

. ' 1^ . * 

school scores. The percentile rank for a given perc^t correct score can 

. » ■ > ■ if* 

be found from the tables given in Appendix J, The reader is referred to 

the section on "Percentile Rank" on page 77 of this supplement for a ; 

detailed discussion. , 

Comparison Score Band • v 

Regression equations were developed for districts by using the district 
' score as the criterion and values pf the district background factors as 
the predictors. In 1974-75 ^unweighted linear equations were developed for 
all grades, whereas in 1975-76 weighted linear equations were developed 
for the sixth and twelfth grades. The results of the regression analysis 
are given in appendices G-1, G-3, and G-5. ^ 



"The comparison score band for districts is interpreted in the same 
manner as that of the schools • The comparison score< l^and was constructlBd 
so that approximately 50 percent of the districts vere within the band, 
25 percent were above the band/ and 25 percent were below the band. The 

band was c\p8 true ted so that districts were ^plit approximately 23- 

* . 

50-25 for each slice 'of the number tefsted and the background factors. 

Table 27 shows, for grade six reading, what percents of the districts were 

above, below, and within the comparison score band, by each slice of 

/ ■■ ■ • 

N-tested, by grade three' achievement index, and by percent AFDC. 

. ^ -^i ^ . ■ 

Background Factors 
The background factors that were used at the district level for 
computing the comparison score band were the same as those used at the 
school level, with one exception. In 1974-75 the parental education index 
was used as a background factor at the school level but not at the district 
level. The regression analysis *showed that the parental education level 
was a ^ignificant^^ctjor at the schpol level but not at the district level. 
The list of background factors and the procedure for their quantification 
is given on pages 56-71 of this report. The procedure for their 
quantification at^gpp district leve^ is described in the following ^paragraphs. 
The distributional characteristics of the background factory are given in 
Table 22. 

Except for the Entry Level T||||||||^ the values of the background 
factors at the district level were computed from the background factor 
values for each school. The district value was the weighted average of ^ 
the values at the school^ level; the weights were the nuniber ol^stu(iy^nts 
tested in each sdhool. For example^ the grade three achievement 'index 



Table 27 

Percent of Districts That Were Above, Within, and Below the 
Comparison Score Band for Grade 6 Reading, 1975-76 



(a) By N-Tested 



Cat,eg^ry 


.1-8 


1 ^ 

9-20 


21-47 


48-138 


139-476 


477-43,989 


% 

Tota 


Above 


. 16 


. 23 


31 


28 


24 


21 


r24 


Below 


52 


51 


, 43 


50 


48* 


61 


51 


rflthin 

> 


32-' 


26 


26 . 

4 


22 


28 


18 > 

1 


25 



By Grade 3 Achievement Index 



Category 

* 


0-75.6 


75.7-81.6 


81.7-85.8 I 


f ■ 1 

85.9-89,1 


89.2-100.0 


Tota 


[■ Above 
. Within • 
Below 


23 
45 
32 


. 26 
49 
25 


26 

.55 

, a9 ■ ' 


A?" 

• 55 


20 
50 

. 30 


24 
51 
25 



(c) By Percent AFDC 



Category 


0-4.8 


4.9-8.5 


8.6-12.4 


12,5-18.3 


M 

18.4-j^ 


Tota: 


Above 


22 


28 


28 . 


■22 .cl 


"23 


24 


Below 




53 


54 


58 , < 


47 


51 


Within' 


' 35 


19 


18 


2a: 


/ 30 V 



25_ 
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for a district was computed as follows. Suppose a district had two schools 
A an(l B. The number of pupils tested and the Reading ' Test scores in the 
year prior to the year of testing and the number of pupils tested In the 
sixth grade were as shown below. - ' 



School 


Number of Pupils 
Tested in Grade 3 


Reading Test 
Score 


Number of Pupils 
Tested in Grade 6 


A 


30 


80^0 


60 


B 


,70 


70.0 


40 



The grade three achl^ement index for the district would be: 



(80.0) (60) + (70.0) (AO) _ . 

60+40 " '^'^ 



It may be noted that the value of the achievement index, 76.0, is not the 
same as the district 'test score for the third grade/ The district t^^ 
score for the third grade Is the weighted average of scores; the weight 
la the number of^students in the third grade. For this example the 
district, third grade Reading Test score was: ' 

^ * (80.0) (30) + (70.0) (70) ' 

30 + 70 ' ~ ' . " 

The dlfferei)ice was the result bf at Increase in the number of pupils in 
school A from 30 in the third grade to 60 in the sixth grade; alsp^^e 
number pf pupils in scljoal B decreased from 70 in the third grade to 40"' 
in the sixth grade. However, ^the example presented here may be considered 
an extreme case; for most districts the grade three achievement index will 
•bip very close to the grade three Reading Test score. 



Page 2 of the district-level report was designed to answer questions 
sinllar to those posed about the sthool-level report, i^lj^ explanations 
of the skill area scores for the school-'lAvel report given pii pages 
102-111 of this report apply equally to the district-level report- 

The Profiles - ,A > v 
The Education Code requires the Departinent of Education to prepare , 
an annual report of ^e distrlct-by-district results of* t statewide 
testing program,^ To this end* the Department of Education prepares 
Profiles of School District Performance , A compendium document. Profiles 
of /Schbol Distrtci^ Performance ; A Guide to Interpretation , accompanies 

Profiles to facilitate understanding and interpretation of the test 

• / ■ 

scores^ and statistical analyses, ^ * 

The ^ntormatlon presented in a typical Profile is shcfwn in Figure 16, 
The upper half ^ of the ^profile presents the test scores, percfehtlle rdnks, 
and comparison gdore hands; and the lower half of the profile preisents ' i 

* ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . . ^ ■■ . ..» 

feackgrfhind factor data, it;>>fil:J he noted that some background factor, data 
are i<K^tified by tests —Read^g Test , Survey ot Basic Skills ; Grade 6, 
an<f Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12"while additional background factors 
are identified separately. .The background factors that are ideiitlfled by 
testa are used correspondingly ior computing the comparison score bands. 
The additional background factors are npt used in the computatipn of 
comparison score' bands; the informatiqd is reporte<S^o assist the reader 
in understanding fully.the coi^ditions under which a district was operating. 

Except for the additional background factor data, all data ahown on 
the Profiles were also reported to each district la the district-level 



0 



Colilornio B Asscsspr<^nt Program 



PROFILf OF SCHOOL DISTRia PERFORMANCr 
1975-76 



School District 



County- CALDW^L 

CALEAST UNIPIEO 



Grades and Content /yeas Tested 



Grade 2 Reading 
Grade 3 , Reading 



^ Grade 6 Reading 

Vyrltten Expression 
: SpeHing . . . . 
Mathematics . ^ 

Grade 12 RealJirig , . . , 
Wpmen Exprcssioif 
Spelling « . . . 
Mathematics . . 



District 
* Mean 
' Score- 



76. a 

68. <l 

70.1 
67.3 
66.3 
59.9 

65.^ 

62. 6 
68.2 
66.9 



State Perrentife Rank 



of the 
District 
Mean 
Score 



77 
77 

6a 

70 
71 
63 

66 
57 
59 
56 



of the 
Comparison 
Score 
Band 



62- 76 

60- 76 

63- 78. 
63-80 

65- ^75 

61- 80 

66- 8t*: 

67- 86 

62- 83 
6 9-88 



Percentile Ranks of 
the District Mear> Score (X) 
and 

the Comparison Score Band 10) 



25 50 75 



EO 



coct 

< 900 
690 
00 • 

OflOO , 

ficmo 

XO0OO 
00 
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99 



Background Factors 



Reading Test ' 

Entry Level Test 

Socioeconomic Index i . . . 
Percent AFDC '* ** ... 
Percent Btlingdal ' . . . ;* 
Pupii Mobility .... 
Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 
Grade 3 Achievement Index 
Percent AFDC ^ - • • 

Percent Bilingual .... 
Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 * 
Grade 6 Achievement Index , 
Percent AFDC ^ . . 

Additional Background Factors ' 
Percent minority pupils, total. . . 

Percent Arnerican Indipn I . 
' Pbrcent Asian AfTicricaTr . .' 

Percent Black . . . 

^ Percisin t Spai) ish -su r named . . . 
AwQrage class size, elementary ' . 
Average class size, high school ' 
Average doily attendance' . . . 
Assessed valuation per unit of a.d^. 
Gctnerat purpoM tax rate 
EKpenditum per unit of a^^. 



. District 
Vtlue 


Stat« 
Porcentile 
Rank 


. 2§.61 


68 


2.30 


• 75 


6.2 


. 26 ' 


:• 8.3'' 


48 


37.8 


40 


88.0 


74 


5^3 


24 


8.2 


56 


58.9 


79 


3.5 


22 


14.3 


50 


0.2 


HI 


3.1 


88 


1,0 


68 


9.7 


54 


28. 1 


72 


26.2 


5Q 


32,66U 


99'" 


S12,«*17 


20 U 


$4.02 


45 0 


$1,120 


33 0 



Percentile Rank of 
District yaliie (X) 



rict 
2^ 



25^50- 75 



X 



99 



Fig. 16. An illustrative />t)>/i/e 
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^ ' ■ jijk' " 

Is t^at the districWeyel reports are produfced separately for each test, 
Whereas the profiles tepresent a compilation of the data for all the tests 
administered by the California Assessment Program. Also, district- level 
reports show data related to skill areas; reported on page 2 of Figure 5; 
but ^hese data are iwt reported again in Profiles. The reader is referred 
"^tb thte sections on the school-level report and dlatrict-levei report on 

'pages 72—116 o,f this report for the analytic procedures used to . * 

■ ■ ' ' • . '. ■ ' 

' j>repare the profiles, • ^ ' 

'*'^'-' " ... ' ■ , ' . / 

^ It should be pointed out that data on the additional background 

r . ' . ' , ' . , " . . . ^ 

factors were not collected as part of the California Assessment Program; 
they were obtained from other agenpled wltKl^Tdi^ Departiaent^ j^f Education. 
The details of the data collection procedures are provided in Profiles 
of School District Performatffe ; A Guide to Interpretation . The following 
description of addij^onal background factors is provided for the sake 
of comple^j^ess; ^ f 

. # Percent Minority Pupils > The minority enrollment in. each district 
was divided by the district's total enrollment to obtain the 
percent of minority enrollment. Percents were i^eported for American 
Indians, Asian Americans, blacks, and persons Vith Spanish surnames^ 

# Average Class Size. Elementary , The average class size ^ for ele- 
raentary schools means the average class -size in grades K through 
eight. 

• Average Class Size. Hltdi School . The average class size for high 
schools meajM the average class size in grades nine through twelve. 
For the purposes of the report, grades seven, eight, and nine of 
a junior high school were included with high school grades in 



1 



calculating the average class s 




• Average Dally Attendance . Average dally attendance means the 
second period averrage- dally attendance for the district. 
, • Assessed Valuation per Unit of a.djk . Assessed valuation per 

unit of a.d^.a. -Is obtained by dividing th^ total value of taxable 
property by the average daily attendance of the district. 
I' ^ Bie profiles provide the raw value of the additional background 
factors as well as the statewide percentiles. The percentile ranks of 
the "financially related" background fdctors—assessed valuation per unit 
of a«d.a. , general purpose tax rate, and expenditures per unit of a.d.a.— 
twere prepared by ranking the districts by type of district— unified, 
high school, or elementary school. ' The letters U (unified),- H ( high 

school) or E (elementary school) following the percentile rank printed 

ill ■ ' ■ ' ' . ■ • 

on the profile identifies^ the percentile rank tables used for that district. 

■ - ^ ' . . 1 ■ . ' : • • ^ ' . ^ 

The percentile rank tables for the additional background factors are given 

« ■ * • ' " ■ ' 

in Appendix L. r " 

1 • . ... ' . ' ■ . • ■ ■ - ■ 
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Appendix A 



Variance Compon^fent Study of ^the Sixth and 
Twelfth. Grade Surveyjs 



In the reliability studfies ct^tedMn the 'text of this* report, the 
Implicit assiiinptlon-'was made that a school has a "true" score and a random 
error. However, by recognizing that there. are more than two sources ;of 

■ »r , 'f ' ' ■ ... / . ' • .• 

variations , gne can see rej^ationshlps between' any one source or a ^comblna- 

... , . .* . , . ' . - . ■ . ■ ',. , 

tlon of sources and! all sources combined* This type of study Is known' in 

the' psychometric literature as a generallzablllty -^study.^ ' 
" ' *..' '•' * ' ' ■ 

A ^genWrallzablllty s.tudy of ten .Involves a data collection design 

that allows the isolation of as many variance components as possible. 
However, In the study described below, all components could not be deter- 
mined uniquely because the CAP^s matrix sampling design was used for th^ 

.Study; the matrix sampling "design does not permit the isolation of all 

• . • ■ ^ . ' ^- ■ ' . 

the components.. From the available variance estimates j^everal variance 



ratios, giving test reliabilities under various assumptions, were compu^'ted. 



The Data 



The data for the study were collected from the 1975-76 administration 
of t;he Surveys in grades six and b/elve. Random samples of districts 
were selected independently for each'grade. The districts selected were 
those having at least three schools, and in each school at least six 



For details on generalizability studies, see Cronbach, Lee J., and others 
The Dependability of Behavioral Measurements : New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1972., 
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students took each form of the test. Thirty-one districts were selected 
in the sixth grade sample 'an^^/53^ in the twelfth grade sample. A talancSd 
design was ma^intained by randomly excluding schools from the districts 

"\ntil three schools remained for each district. Also, students were 
exclilded randomly until data on six students for each fortn remained. 
The Data CollfecFlon Bieslpa , ■ . - 

The data collection design, was the same as; that used by the CAP iq^y'^ 

oits assessment procedures; schools were "nestedV within districts, students 
nested Within schools , items nesfced within forms, and forms crossed with 
Sjchobls within districts.* The Venn diagram in Figure 17 shows the nesting 
and crossing of the /various. facets of the design. The notations, repre- 



Pupils 
Schools 
Districts 














s 1 

DS 1 


FS 




i ^ D 



•PI,PIS.PSDI,PSDFI.PIFS,PFI,PDI.PDFI - V ^ ^ ' 

9 

Fig. 1 7. '^enn diagram showing the crossing and nesting of the facets . 
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if- 

seating various facets, are D for districts, S for schools, ? far pupils,- F 

' , . ^ ■ '■ •■-'"7° . * • ' 

forms, and .1 for -Items/ The areas iiP ^e. diagram show the sburcesvfor'/ 

which the various cbmpon'ents can be '^estimated. The Venn diagram shows 

that components due to districts (D) and forms (F) can be determined 

uniquely but that the component of variance due to Items (I) cannot be. 

. • - ■ "CS , ■ ' ' ■' ■ .* ■ ■ ■ 

determined .uniquely because Items ^^re nested within forms. 

Estimation of the Variance Components 

For random effects analysis of variance, "^able 28 showd the degrees 

of freedom and expected mean squares associated with each source of 

varlatlpn. The degrees of freedom and coefficients of the <^pec ted mean 

square terms are expressed in n^, n^, ri , and n^, which stand respectively 

for the number of schools, forms, pupils taking each form, and items in 

each form. From the composition of the terms in the expected mean squares, 

equations can be constructed to compute the estimate of variance component 

of each source. For example, the variance components for P(DSF) can be 

estimated from: ^ 

' ' MS [ P (DSF>] - MS [ PI (DSF) ] 

Tables 29 and 30 show the sources, degrees of freedom, mean squares, and 
•estimated variance components for the contei|t areas of reading, written 
expression, and mathematics for grades six and twelve. 

Estimate of Generallzablllty Coefficients 

A generallzablllty coefficient is the ratio of the true score varl&nce 
to the expected observed score variance. The expected observed score 
variance consists of all variance terms except those involving' nesting 
and exhaustive sampling. Assuming that schools within districts are 



■ 4^ 



Table 28 



0. 



Sources » Degi^es of Freedom/ and Expected Mean Squares 
f 63/ the Random Effects ANOVA Design 



Source 
if 


Degrees of Freedom 


1 Expected Mean^ Square • 


.D 




al + n^HpH^a^^pj ^+ ^^^1^^^^+ ^^^l^^^y^ "p^si(DF) 






+ "l^(DSF) +.VpVf^ . ' ' \ 


s(a) « 


n^(n^ - 1) 


""l + "i"p''sF(DV" "p^'sidJF) + "1^P^DSF) + "l^p^f'^SCp) ' 


F 


n, 1 1 


2 2 2 2 2 

e p d s I(F; 1 p 8 DF 1 p SF(D) a p pi(F) 

' i 2 2 

+ VSI(DF) + Vp(DSF) + VpWf . : ' 


1(F) 


:n^(hj^ - 1) 


""l + "sVdKF) + "p'^SI(DF) + "p"dVl(F) - ' ' , 


DF 


; (n^ ^ iXn^ - 1) 


''I + "l^p'^SFCD) + "sVdKF) VSKDF) + Vp(DSF) 

' * - , . ' ' ■ * ■ 






2 " ' ' ' ' 

+ n.n n 
1 p 8 DF 








SF(D) 




^-e-+ VsKDF) + '^1^P<DSF) + ^VsF(D^ ' 


DI{F) 


n^{n, - l)(n. - 1) 


2 2 2 
''e + VsKDF) + "sVdKF) 


^P(DSF) 




• 2 2 

''e + Vp(DSF) . 


SI(DF) 


njn^(ti^ - l) (n^ - 1) 


1 ' • 

^ «2 . ^2 \ * . 
''e + VSI(DF) 


PI(DSF) 


— 


e ^ • • , 
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Table 29 



Analysds of Variance for the 
• Grade 6 Survey , by Content Area 



Source 


1 

a/CKA. ceo wX' 




Efitlmated ■ 


& ^ will 


SnuariP 


Variance Comnonfint: 


Reading 


* i ., 


: . ■ 


• 


Mean ^ 


1 


33,094.00 


.A63' 


D 


30 


16.78 


^670 X 10"^ 


F ] 


.15 


28.13. 


rB84 X 10",^ ! 






1 29 


•'Ju.,vl .A X\/ ^ 






10 79 


,1.flQ V 10 
«\X07 A XV 4^ 


( DF . , 


. 450 ' 


0.43 


.194 X 10":: ■ 

; . f '503 X 10", 


\SF(D) 


* 930 


0.38 


\di(f) 




* - 0 18 

' w • XO 


1 04 v 1 0~ ' 

■ XV/*T A Xw 




7 440 


0 40 


313 X 10 

« «JX«J A X\/ M 


sr(pF) 




0 16 


.621 x.lO" 






0 IS 

X^ 


.153 % 


• \ 








Written Expression 

■ ■ "' • ^ 






■ - ■■ ; '' ' ' , ; ' 


Mean ' ' 


1 


30,029:14 


.420 „ 


D Y 


30 


12.42 


- .469 X 10"^ 


F . ■ ^ 


15 


39.70 


.501 X 10", 
' 148 X io" 

« XtO A XV/ ^ 

.302 X io~: 


S(D) . 


62 


1 51 

X « «/X 


1(F) 


112 


J.7.05 


' DF 


450 


0.49 


. 587, X 10":: .. 


SF(D) 


930 


.0.38 


-.303x10", 




3 360 


0 18 

\J m XU 


^128 X 10~ 










SI(DF) 




0 16 


787 X lO" 

% 1 SJ 1 A Xw 


PI (DBF) 


52 080 


0 15 


154 " 

A ♦ xv^ 


Mathematics 




• 


- 


Mean 


1 - 


30,634.90 ' 


■ .343 . 


D 


30 


11.51 


.322 X 10", 


F . - 


15 


10.39 


-.35b X 10", 


S(D) ^ 


62 


2.21 


, .192 X 10"^ ' 


1(F) 


144 y 


29.68 


y ' .528 X 1Q?7 


DF 


450 


0.39 


-.307 X m \ 


SF(D) 


930 


0.36 


. -.265 xAo", 
.181 X 10'"^ 


DI(F) 


4,320 


0.21 


P^DSF) 


7,440 


0.36 


.200 x,l6"V 


SI(DF) 


8,928 


0.18' 


.266 x lO' 


PI(DSF) 


66,960 


0.16 


.163 



Table 30 j 

Analysis of Varlai^ce for the 
Grade 12 Survey , by Content Area 



Source 

■ ■ ■' . 










VllT•^^^npp nniliTinWp'rt^ 


Reading 


. ■ / 
■ t • ■ / 


■ • ■ . * . 


♦ ■ - ■'^ 


Mean 


• 1 ■/ 


28,541.52 


.375 ■ 


.... p. . 


. 32 


8.79 


' .327 X lO"^ 
.602 X lO'J 


F 


15 


22.94, 








119 IT i n"" 


1(F) 


112 


22.45 


.375 X 10*^ 


. DF 


480 . 


0.39 


•265 X 10"^ 


SF(D) 


990 


0,34 


, ..241 X 10^:5 


LTJL \r / 


J y JOH 




fti Q v ^c^ 
• 0x7 X xu 


ML \uor ) 


7 Q9n 




1 07 V 1 cT 

m X7Z X XU 0% 


CT /iM^N 

51 yjJT ) 


•7 O ft o 


0.17 


•163 X 10 




n 1 7 


^* V*- 1 7zr 


Written Expressloi^ 

- 








Mean 


1 


28,8,95; 52 


..380 


a 


32 . 


8.00 


.278 X 10 ^ 


F 


, 15 


26.14 


.524 X 10;;^ 




•OD 


1 XA 
J.. , 


1 V 1 n** 
•XDo X xu ^ 


1(F) . , 


112 


23.45 


.392 X 10^:: 


df 


480 


0.40 


.354 X 10"^ , . 


SF(D) 


990 


0.34 


' .718 X 10^?^ . 








SA7 if 1 cT 


PfDSF) 


7 "920 


0 33 


2rti V in" 

. A XU ^ 


SI(DF) 


7 392 


0 18 

W • X V^ 


1A1 V in" 

. X vX 7L XU 


.PT(DSF) 


55 440 


V • X / 


1 flQ 
. XU7 


\ 

Mathematics ^ ^ 


• 




* ■ 


Mean 


1 


30,634.86 • 


.420 , 


D 


.32 


11.51 


.348 X 10"^ 


F 


15. . 


10.38 


-.385 X 10"^ 


S(D) 


62 


■, 2.21 


.174 X lO"!: 


1(F) 


144 


29.69 


.467 X 10"i 


. DF ; . ; 


450 


0.39 


-.261 X lO", . 


^F(D) /' 


930 


0.36 


.i3l3 X 10"^' • 


pi(F) ^ 


4,320 


, 0.21 • 


.117 X 10;; ^ 


' P(DSF) 


' - 7,440 ; 


^0;36 


-.284 X 10 ^ • 


- sf(DF) 


V«,928 


0/18 ' • 


.152 X 10" 


, ; PI(DSF) 


66,960 


r 0..16' 


- • . 147 . 

^ '. 



sampled exhaustively » the expected obaierved* score variance is given by: 

♦ 

2 1^2* 12 1 2 1 2 

^DF/^ ^DI(F) hVn- ^P(DSF) n n.n ^PI(DSF) 

f If p s r p 1 s r 

. ^ . : • ' ... ■ 

Here n^, n , and n^ are the numbers that were actually used in collecting 
the data. 

' . . . \ ■ 

The terms for the estimation of the true score variance depend upon 
the assumptions regarding^ the facets of generalization. The facets of 
generalizBtion — pupils and items within forms— can be assumed to be samples^ 
from a fixed or infinite population.. For example, eight, items in each J 
form of the sixth grade reading test can be assumed to be a sample from 
a finite pool of 128 items or a sample from an infiniteDOol of items. 



Similarly, pupils taking each form can be^ assumed to be a sample from a 
finite population of pupils Cpupils in the diistrict) or from an infinite 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ r. ' ' , * ■ ^ ' 'I 

population of pupils. The two ways of sampling pupils within schools and 
the two ways of sampling items within forms can give rise to, the following 
four cases of true score variance. 
Case I * 

The pupils are assumed to have been sampled randomly fronp-^ ihl^nite 
population of pupils^^and items sampled randomly from an infiiifLiie pool of 
items. The true score variance will be a^. 
Case II . , 

The pupils* are assumed to have bejen sampled randomly from a finite 
population of pupils and it ems\ sampled- randomly from an 'infinite pool of 
items. The true score variance is given by: 



Case^ III " . , . 

The pupils are assumed to have been sampled randomly from an Infinite 
population of pupils and Items sampled, randomly from a. finite pool. of 
Itemed The true score variance Is given by: 

• D ^ n n DI(F) 

' ■ • / . ■•■ ■ ■ ' " , ' " ' 

Case IV *■ 

The pupils are assumed • to have been sampled randomly from a finite 

-» , ■ i- ' • . ■ 

population of pupils and Items sampled randomly from a finite pool of 
Items. The true score variance Is given by: ; . 

2 1 2 1-2 ' 

%1(F) nV^T, ^P(DSF) 



The generallzablllty coefficients resulting from the above four cases are 
given in Table 31, which shows that CAP tests have very high generall2abij.lt 
coefficients fbr all four cases. The generallzablllty coefficients were 
calculated for a district 's*^an test score, the district 'having three 
schools and in each scliool at least six students took each form. . 



Table 31 

Estimated Generallzablllty Coefficients 




Test and 
Content Area 


Case I 


Case II . 


Case III 


Case ly 


Survey of Basic Skills; 
Grade 6 , ^ 










Reading 


,972 


.988 


.973; 


.989 


Written Expression 


.956 


.977 


.958 


• .979 . 


y ^thematics 


.955 








■ .■ ■• ■ <■ ' •. ■■ ■ "■ • 
Survey of Basic Skills: 
Grade 12 








• • ♦ . * -J- ' 


Reading * 


.956 


.973 


.958 


i975 


Written ExErgssion ' 


.949^ ' 


■ :970 


.950 ^, 


.971 

y ■ ■ 


Mathematics * . 


.961 r 


. .986 


.961 . 


.987 



\ 
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.* ' ' ' 

•■**'■■* ■ * . ■ _ . 

A Note on the Correlation Coefficients 

■ ■ ■ r ■ ' '■ ' • ",- .. • 

Sjetveral types of correlation coefficients are presented in the text 
» • . . . 

of this supplement as well as in appendices C through E. The computed " \ 

coefficients are all Pearson product moment correlations; however, tKe^ ^ • 
level of data at whicfr^the, correlation; ^^^^ a significant 

dlffifcrence in the relative magnitude of the coefficient. Most of the 
corr^elations presented in this supplement are fpr the aggregated data, 
• sti'ch as schools and districts, because this report is concerned with . 
describing the progress of schools and disCricts, The level of data ag- 
gregation and other factors* affecting measure? oi association ^re described! 
below. ■ . .., ' ■ 

■ ^ ■ * * 

.Level of Data Aggregation - 

/ . Aggregating the data from pupil level to sclioolr level or from school 

level to district level can tesult in substantial change in correlatlpn^ 
* • * . - *• • 

coefficient. For example, tables 11 and 12 present correlations between,; 

test scores from the state-developed tests and publishers* tests, for 'the 

same variables the correlations>^t jche district level are lowei; than, jthose 

f y. . , ;^ ■ •■ ' 

at the school level. If cbrre+atfbns >ere available at the pupil level, ' 

tti[^;wp^u^ld ^probably differ /significantly from the school- or distrlct*-lfeVel 

■cd.rr^iations. ■ : 

Blocking Variable • '-^ 

For, the sime level of data aggregation, the correlations are affected 

... - . ■ , ■.• ■ 



if the data are blocked, For^ example. Table .19; Vresfents th^ 'correlations 
for various school sizes (number of pupils tested), or blocks.' Sometlines 
the value of the overall ^orrielatlon coefficient becomes more meaningful 
±f the coefficients -are also known for appropriate blocks. For a more 
meaningful Interpretation of the correlation coefficients, the corr,ela£loiis 
In AppretiSrix. C are presented by type of district. ' 
gXb^yg^ion of /Cottiers .. 

The correlation coefficients i^y be substantially altered due tjo the 
presence or- Absence af a few outlying data point 9 • Fot the eistabllshment 
of stable relationships, it I3 sometimes useful to Ignore the '^du tilers." 
For example. In the 19t74-75 regfesdlbn analys*s, very small schools and 
districts were excluded because of the great degree of InsftaTbllity 
associated with the sjcores of small schools or districts. '(The 1974-75 
regression analysis tables are hot presented^ here because >o£ lack of space; 
however, the tables can be obtained from the Department upon request.) ; ^ 

» >^ • ^ J 

Welsh ted vs* Unweighted Analysis 

In least squares correlational (regression) analysis, . the sum of ^ 

squared deviation from the line of fit can be either weighted or unwelghteii^ 

; •■ ' 'V ' . ■ . ^ 

In unweighted analysis each unit weighs equally, whereas in weighted 
analysis each unit weighs in accd)r3ahce with the Imj^prtance attributed to 
each unit. 



The school-- and district- level multiple correlation coefficients 
presented in, apjpendices G-1 through G-6 were based upon weighted analyses; 
t^e weight was the inverse of stfandard error of the mean. If the standaifd 
error of the mean of School A was /twice that of School B, School B was , 
weighted twice as heavily as School A in the summing of the. squared 
deviations. 
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Intercorrelation Matrix for the Ten ^est Score "Vahiables 
for Unified School Districts, 1975-76* • 

N = 250 ' ; ' 



Test Score Variable 


1 


2 


3 ; 




5 


6 


7 


8 . 


1. Grade 2 Reading 


i.oq 
















2. Grade 3. Reading- 


.88 


1.00 














* 

3. Grade' 6 Reading 


.73 


.82 


1.00 










1 


^. Grade 6 W. Expresision 


.77 


.79 ' 


.88 


1.00 






* 




5. Grade ^Spelling 


.63 


^.68. 


.83* 


.84 


1.00 








6. Grade 6 Mathematics 


.66 


.68 


.82 


' .85. 


.78 


1.00 






7. Grade 12 Reading 


' .60 


.62 


.75;,^ 


.64 


.53 


.58 


1.00 




• 

5. Grade 12 W, Expression 


.60 


.57; 


.70' 


.65 


.61 


■^63^ 


.77 


1.00 


5. (Srsde 12 Spelling 


.50 


. ,ifO ■ 


1.50 


., .52 


'.it9 


.^8 


-.56 


-.63 


•" ' \ 

3. Grade 12 Mathanatics 


.60 


•59 


1 


.65^ 


.55 


.63 


;.83 


.82 






T 















9 



1.00 

^59 



^ Coeffjbients excjding .13 are. significant at the .05 level. Those exceeding .17 are 
significant at the .01 level. , 



Appendij^C-? 

Correlation Hatrix for Test ScoroG Variables and Background Factors 
for Unified School Districts, 1975-76*'' 

1. 





^ Test Score Variables ,||^, ' 


■Background Factors 


Grade' 2 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Grade 12 




noavlillg 


Beading 


' Written, 
ExpreseioD 


Spelling 


Hath 


■Reading 


Written 
Expression 


Spelling 


Math' 


Rftfldinff Teat 














r — ' 








1 Pnf rv 1,0 vaI T»Rf 


.78; 


,81 


.72 


.70 1 

1 


.58 


.61 


.62 




.42 


.61' 




-.77 


.72 , 


.76 


) 


.57 


.67 


■.72 


.69 


.55 


.72 


^. Pftrcsnt AFDC 


-.58 


-.57, 


, -.63 


-.60 j 




-.54 


-.56 


-53 


-.38 


-.58 


k Pprr^nt" hilinifual ' 




-.63 


-.58 




■M 


■M 




-.48 


-.29 


-.45 ; 




\ -.Ih 


-.15 - 


-.12 


-.11 

1 


:1k 


mi 


-.07' 


-.17 


-.16 . 


' -.05 


fliirvflv nf Rflflic Skills* Gradp 






It 
















6i Grade 3 achievement indfix 


.76 




.68 


.70 , 


.57 


.58 




.61 


.41 


, .^1 


i. Percent AFDC 


-.60 


'-.62 


-.66 


-.61 ] 


-.50 


-.55 


-.61 


-.57 


-.41 


-.60 


78 PflrrAfil" MHnfftJfll ' 


-.53 


-.61 


-.61 


■ -.53 , 


-.^7 


■M 


*.52 


-.45 


-.23 


-.44 






















• 


Q fiffldp n AfhiAVAfflAnt in Hay 


.76 


.77 


.82 


.77 




.75 


.70 


.71 


.49 


.74 


10. Percent AJDC * 


-.60 


-.65 


-.68 


-.62 . 


-.55 • 


-.57 


-.59 


-.55 


-.37 


-.59 


Additional background factors 






















11. Percent minority pupils^ total 




-.68 




-.65 


-.50 


-.58 


-.67 


-.60 


-.33 


, -.63 


12 t Percent American Indian 






















13* Percent ' Asian American 






















\k. Percent black 














■ V . 








15. Percent Spanish-flurnaaed 






















lOi Average claaa size, elementary 


-.11 


-.17 ' 


"•.18. 




-.11 ■ 


-.06 


■ -.10 


-.05- 


.07 


^■-.05 ' 


17. Average class size, high school 




-.10 ' 


-.11 . 




-.08 


-.03 


.Oif 


. .07 


.12 


.07 


,l8. Average daily attendance . - , ( 


-.07 


-.10 


-.08 






.-.05\ 


-.04 ■ 


-.03 


.00 


-.01 


19, Aaaessed valuation per unit of a.d.a. 


.21 




.21 


.22 


,.15 


.10 


.07 


-.03 


.05 


20. General jlrpose tax rate 


-.03, 


, .06 


.02 


.03 


-.00 
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, •Coifficients exceeding .13 are significant at the .05 level; those exceeding .17 ate signift'dant at the .01 level. 
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Intercorrelation Matrix for the 21 Background Variables for Hnified-Gchool Districts, I975.76 
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* CofifficienLi; exceeding ,13 are significant at the .05.1evfll; those exceeding .17 are significant at 
the .01 level. 
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Appendix C-^ 

, Intercorjelation Matrix for the Grade Twelve Test.Scoree 
and^^Background Factors for High School Districts, 1975-76 
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•Coefficients exceeding .18 are significant at the .05 level;' those exceeding .23 are ' 
significant at the .01 level.'^' ' ' ' ' , .'^ . ;v ' 
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' Appendix C-5 

Intercorrelation Hatrlx for the Grades Two, Three, and Six Teat Scbriis 
and Back^oiftd Foctora for hementary School Districte, 1975-76 ' 



1. Grade 2 Reading 
ii Grade 3 Beading 
3. Grade 6 Beading . 
' k. Grade 5 W. Expression 

5. Grade 6 Spelling * 

6. Grade 6 Hathptics 
Grades 2 and 3 Background Factors 

. 7. Entry Level Teat 
. 8, Socioeconoinic Index 
* 9. Percent AFDC 

10. Percent Bilingual 

11. Pupil Mobility 

Factors 




12. Grade } Ach. Index 

13. Percent AfDC 
H. Percent Bilingual 
Additional Background Factors 

15. Percent Minority Pupils, Total 

16. Percent American Indian 

17. Percent Asian American 

18. Percent Black 

19. -Percent Spanish-surnamed 

f Average Class Size, Elementary ,j 
Average Daily Attendance 
AsseeW^uatioo/llnit of A,DJl, 
1 2J.^Ganeral PurpJae T^'Slte--^' 
J'f. Expenditupes/lln\t" of A.D.A. 



r- . ♦Coefficients exceeding J&m significant at the .05 level; those exceeding »10 are eiraificant 
^ at the .Ollevel. ' ^ 
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I ' Appendix C-6 , . ' , , 

' Correlation Coefficients Between 197't-75 an^ 1975-76 Test Scores and Coimion Background Factor Variables 
* ; . ~ N : 250 to' 903* ■ . " 
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•Ai; possible pairs of observations havfe been usetf fa compute a coefficient. For example ^ the coefficient between grade 2 reading 
and grade 12 reading is based upon -250 observations;' ana that between grade 2 reaaing an^ pade } reading is based upon 903 
observationa. 



Intercorrelation Matrix for the Ten Test Score Variables 
for Unified School Districts, 197'f-75 
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'♦Coefficients exceeding .12 are significant at the •O5, ieyel 
at the .01 level. ' 
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•Coefficients exceeding .12 are significant at the .05 level; thoee exceeding .16 are significant 
at the .01 level. • • ' 
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(rtercorrelation Matrix for the Test Score aiid Backgripd Factor Variables 
' , ' t ^ for High School Districts, "197^-75 , 
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' ■ 17. Expendituresytlnit of A J) Jl , 

* 




.10 


.ir 


.12 


.27 


.10 


.20 


-.09 


.31 


-.07 


■.05' 




-.55 


-.17 < 



.00; 



•55 



•Coefficients exceeding .18 are significant at the .05 level; those e:(ceeding 
.23''are significant at the .01 leveV' 
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* ; IntercfftiLation ?|atrix for the Teat Scofe' ajd Background factor Variables . 
'^'^ . ' A foil Elemen ary School Dl^tricti, 197^-75 ^ 



Test Variable 



5. ^Grad 

6, 'Gradb 
'Grades 2 



Jactors\ 



7* Entr y fevel TeBt ^i 
8^ Socitfcd 

9. PupirHol] 

10, fercent BJ 

Grade 6 Ba'ckg 



mgua 



U. Grade } AchieVeinelit Indeaf 
12," Socioeconi^ic mex >i \ 
13- 'Parent Education Index 
Additional Background Factors ' " 
If. Percent Minority Pupils, Total '^ 
15. Percent Aiewican Indian ^ ' , 

' 16. Percent Asian American 

' 17. P^nt Black , ^jfj^ 

l8# Percelntt Spanish-surnamed H 
19. Aver;age\laj35 Size,v^^(intary>^ , 
20. 

21. Assessed Valuatioivte/.DyA. 

22. General Purpoi^e Ta*^^fi jjfi' 



.701,00 



1.00 



-.■26 



1.00 



1.00 
■*.50 1.00 



-.07 



i06 



•.21 



1.00 



-.00 ^ . 

,.05 

.06 .OJI .^^^2 .13 
■.&2 ' 



1.00 



.02 



• Coefficients exceedihl.OS are significant At the^^OVleVel; toe' exceWg, 
.10 are significant at)^e^. 01 level. Sj^ ^ * " ' 



.29 



.06 



1.00 



1 



■1- 



5.00 



.11 



.11 



A 



V 



^7 1..00 



■,39 



-A... 



I 



Table 26 



Percent of Scho6Is^That'lJefel^l)ove7''Wlthtn, and-Below-the^ — 
Comparison Score Band, for Grade 6 Rpaciing, ^975-76 



(a) , By N-Tested 



0 



Category 


1-20 


21-42 


43-61 t 

1 


62-78 


jiioi 


102-399 


Total 


Above 


21 


26 


23 


24 


2% 


35 


25 


Within 


51 


^8 


48* 


51 




44 . 


48 


Below 


28 


26 


29 


■25 


26 \ 


26 


27 ' 



(b) By Grade 3 Achievement Index ^ 



% 



1 

Category 


^-74.1 


74.2-81.9 


' 82.0-86.3 


86.4-89.9 


90. 0-1% 0 


Total 


Above 


26 


27. 


28' ' 


27 


r~ 


■« 

25 


Within 


43 


50 


48 

• 


50 


50 1 

V 


48 


Below 


•31 


23 > 


24 


23 ' 


32 ' ' 


%27' 
_ji 



(c) By Percent AFDC 



' "V 



Category 


0-3.8 


*3.9-8.'3 


8.4-14.2 


14.3-24.2 


1 — ^ — 

'24.3-100.0 


1 ■ — ^' 

Total 


Above 


18 


.28 


30 


25 


26 


25 


Within 


'48 


50 


47 


50 


45 


48 


Below 


34 


22 


23. 


25 


. 29 " 


27 
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1 



00 



■ > • Vis ^ 



Correlatioii Coefficients 'Ambiig^i'adft Uitbjin Aatos? Years 



i;v and • 

ConleivTAfca 



■FT " W' .S • 



1975-7^ ('SBS-II) 



R • W -S 



t 



(CTBo) 



(GT3S) . 



-,42-.- 



• • v.. 



.83. 



.77 .77 .?L 



.61 .53 .'tH .50 

.^^ .52 .^ig 

.W .39 .'tl 

.)l .'tO) ^ 



.84 

.76 .86 

.(jL .8i ./7 




.51 .51 .^2 .fe 



M- M .3) .37 

.h7 M. r39 .to 



.5b .'t? .50 

.37 _ M .53 

.39 .39 .3; '.35 

.30 .^t;' .39 



.50 .40 ' .45 

.51 .51 .39 .46 

.37 .38 .28 .31 

.47 .42 .33 ■ .36 



.60 .53 .42 .48 

.51 ■.4/ .32 .41 

.34 ,.34 .28 .31 

.^8 ■ .43 . .31 ■ .42 



.7; 



.61 .70 

.73 .11 ■ M 



.61 .59 .44' .51 

.58 .56 .45 .50 

.50 .42 .35 .43 

.5-5 .55 .41 .54 



.77 - 

.60 .60 

.y4 .72 .'^l 
» f 




I 



ERIC 



Appendix E-3 ' ; . ^ 

4 ■ 

Correlation Coefficients Among Grade Twelve- Content Area Scores Within and Across Years 

District Level 



year 

and 

Content Area 


1972-73. (ited; 


.1973-7'+ (HD) 


197^1-75 (SBS-I) 


1975-76 (SBS-II) 


R W , S "H 


J? W S ' M 


' R '.W' S, m' 


' R W S M, 




K 
W 


> 

.73 - , 








. im) 
1973-74 

(ITED) 

4 y .■ ■ y 

1 

19"A-7:' 
(SBS-I) 

e 

- . ■ <^ 

1975-76 
• (SBS^II) 


s 

: M ■ 


M .79 — 

.83 .75 .73 








W 


.7't .72 i'f , ;75'. 

M " .77 .6^1, -.69 
'.57 .67 i5 .59, 
.71 .69 .63 §8 


7 

.79 - ; , 

.65 .8^::/^ 

-.81 , .81 .72 — 


* 

1 


. ;! 

i' . 


W 
S 

V 


.fA . .66 . .62 .66 

■M ,71 ' M .70 

.5'.' .61 M .5? 
* 

.69 .ij, .63 ..y'f 


.65 .62 .55 '.65 
.65 .67 .60 .67 
.^^6 ,,.5^. .53 .50' 
.65 .69 ■ .61 .70 


\ 

.65 . .72' — 

.!]; .57 .7^ — 


.J 

• 


W 
S 
H 


.67 .66, '.57 .69 
.66, .65 ,.58 '.73 
M M .5^ % 
.69 .65 .58 .75 


■.65 .62 .5^* .70 

1 

.'.70 .69 .58 ,.75' 
.^fl' M .53 < 
.68 ..66 .5^+ .77 


.66 .68 .51 .76 
.67 .68 .57 .72 
■^7 .'+9 ■ M .'t6 
.60 .65 ^ .50 ' .73 


,80 -V 

.56 _.63 

.85 .83 .61' — ■ 
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y Appendix F-1 

Intercorrelation Hatrix Among Total Teat aad Skill Irea Scores, Survey of Baaic Skills ; Grade 6 

'School'Level, §75-76 



VA[<IABLE 
i * \ . 








ADING 






mm EXPHEssion ' 


SPELLING 


J ^ — 

• HATlHAflCS 


1 


i 


J 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


t 


.11 


'l2 


13 


Ik 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


1. READING 


1.0c 


















































3. Word Identification 




1.00 
















































5. Vocabulary 


.90 


.72 


1,00 


























i 




















^t. Comprehension 


.96 


.76 


.81 


1.00 












































5. Literal 


.92 


.72 


.79 


.95 


1.00 






























) 


• 










6. Interp. & Critical 


.86 


.68 


.72 


.91 


.7^ 


1.00 


































§ 






7. Study Locational 


.79 


.62 


.68 


.69 


.67 


.62 


1.00 






































8. iiifHTTTVU pyDOrccrmi 


.88 




.81 


"^82 


.80 


»/) 


in 






































9. b'ord Foriiia \ 






.67 


.71 


.68 


.65 


,63 


.76 
















■ 




















1 

10. iStandarH [\Ra&a 


.67 


.59 


.63 


J 


.6e 


A 


\ 


.7^ 


.52 


1.00 


















• 














•11. Langijage Choices 


.76 


.66 


.69 


.72 


.70 


.65 


.65 




.62 


.58 


1.00 






1 
























12. SenUiice Recognition 




..6i( 


.69 




.68 


.60 


.65 


.80 


^.56 


.56 


.64 


P.OO 




1 
























1?. Sentence Manipulation 


nJ. 


.63 


.69 




.67 


.ik 


.65 


.83 


'.63 


.i 


.(k 


.ja 


1.00 


























1^. Capitalization 








■ Dv 


.50 


.55 


.58, 


.75 


.5^ 


.54 


.56 


.53 


.55 


1.00 
























15. Punctuation 




• Ui 


.0/ 


.0/ 


.00 


.59 


.62 


.80 


.55 


,•56 


.59 


.59 


.60 


.59 


1.00 






















io. oPELLING 




•ut 


•07 


71 


.0/ 


.65 


.65 


.77 


.65 


.60 


.64 


.6J 


M 


.61 


.64 


1.00 




















* 1 

if* neiationships ' 


.71 


.60 




•uu 




.60 


.61 


.70' 


.57 


.55 


.59 


.60 


.59 


.57 


.61 


.90 


1.00 


















l8. Woi'd Forming 


.61 


.53 


.55 


.56 


.53 


.53 


.53 


.62 


.52 


r 

M 


.53 


.49 


.52 


.51 


.51 


.82 


.52 


1.00 














♦ 


19. MATREJWTICS 


.ik 


.71 


.76 


.78 


.75 


.70 


.*?^ 


.8ii 


.66 




.71 


.68 


.70 


.67 


.70 


.76 


.70 


.62 


1.00 














cO/Arithnetic ' 


S2 


.70 


.75 


.75 


.73 


.68 


.71 


.82 


.65 


.63' 


.69 


.67 


.69 


.66 


.69 


.74 


.68 


.61 


.97 


1.00 












21. Number Concepts 


.77 


.67 


.70 


,71 


.70 


.63 


.67 


.77 


.63 


.60 


.64 


.65 


.64 


.59 


.64 


.67 


.64 


.54 


.87 


.89 


1.00 










22. 'rfhole Niij:iber5 


.Ih 


.65 


.68 


.69 


.66 


.62 


.63 


.73 


.60 


'(57 


.63 


.59 


.63 


.58 


.61 


.67 


.60 


■•57 


.84 


.86 


.69 


L.OO 








23. Fractions 


.68 


.58 


.ft 




.61 


.58 


.59 


.69 


.52 


•k 


.56 


.57 


.59 


.57 


.58, 


.62 


.58 


.51 


.i4 


.87 


.69 


.66 


L.OO 






Decimals ' * 


.61 


•53 


:^ 




.56 


.52 


.56 


.63 


.^♦9 




.■56 


.50 


.52 


.52 


.53 


.56 


.5} 


.45 


.78 


.81 


.62 


.61 


.64 


L.Oo' 




25. Geometry 


.62 




.57 




.57 


.52 


•52 


.62 


.50 


M 


.53 




.55 


(50 


.53 


.56 


.53 


.45 


.74 


.64 


.62 


.55 


.56 


.50 


L.OO 


2^ Measurement 


.72 


.60; 


•.66 


.68 


.65 


.62 


.6ii 


.71 


.58 


.56 


.62 


.59 


.61 


.58 


.61 


.66 


.63 


■53 


.87 


.77 


•71 


.70' 


.66 


.65 


.61 


27. Prob. & Statistics 




.55 


.57 


.61 


.58 


.57 


.57 


.65 


.50 


.51 


.56 


.54 


■•55 


.53 


.53 


.57 


.55 


.46 


.75 


.68 


.63 


.58 


.60 


.56 


.53 



26 



27 



53 .63 1.00 
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Appendix 

Intercomlation Matrix Aniong Total Teat and Skill Area Scores, Survey of Basic Skille : Grade 12 

School Level, 1975^^6' " . 

* N^?85 . 



VARIABLE ^ 


'reading 


MITTEN EXPRESSION , ' 


'1 
1 


' ■ HATHEHATICS 


1 


2 


3 


\ 


5 


6 


7 


■ 8 


9 


10 


u 


12 


1^ 


lit 


IS 




If 


18 






HI 
ii 


a 




2h 


' 25 


26 


,27 


28 


1. READING ' 


1.00 


























\< 
























• 




, ■ 


, 1 

2. VQ^))ul.ar/ 


.89 


1,00 












































;•' 










' 3' (i|pN|feji5ion 


.98 


.80 


1.00 




















































■ \ Litarjil 


.93 


.77 


.95 


1.00 


















































5. Intertotive 

w 


.88 


.72 


.90 


.77 


1.00 




































* 












, 6. Inter./Crit. 


.91 


.7'* 


.9^ 


.79 


.95 


1.00 


















• 




























7. Study Locational 


.71 


.55 


.6i( 


.61 


.60 


.60 


1.00 












































ft i'Dti^ru irvDur^cTnu 


.89 


.82 


.86 


,85 


.75 


v77 


"6? 


L.OO 




























• 














woi\Q rornis ^ 


.77 


.71 


.75 


.73 


.67 


■.69 




.85 


1.00 








































LO. Language Choicif 


.85 


•78 


.82 


.82 


.72 


.73 


.63 


.91 


.72 


1.00 


































1 




11. Attitude or Tone 


nil 

.7H 


.66 


.72 


.70 


.65 


.66 


.57 


.80 


ill 


.89 


1.00 




































12. Specificity 


.73 


.66 


.70 


.72 


' .50 


1;6l' 


:^ 


.80 


.65 


,.87 




1.00 


































13. Sflntence Rec. 8? Han. 


.70 


In 


.73 


•71 


.65 


, > 

rf 

.6b 


.57 


.86 


.68 


.71 


..61 


.63 


1.00 
































Ihn Recognition 


.00 


.05 


.65 


.OD 




.56 


.51 


.77 


.62 


.65 


.5^ 


.59 


.90 


1.00 




















s 






V 




13. -lanipulation . 


.07 


.)9 


.bl 


•59 


.57 






.72 


.58 


.61 


.52 


•52 


.83 


.5^ 


1.00 




























l6. Paragraphs 


./) 




.72 


.72 


.62 


/"I. 

.6h 


.52 


.83 


.6? 


.73 


.61 


.67 


.62 


.58 


.^1 


1.00 


























17. Cap. & Punct. 








.02 


eft 

.50 


.51 




.76 


.55 


.61 


\^ 


..53 


.56 


1 .55 




.55 


1.00 
























18. Speuing 


.6? 


.68' 


■.61 


.61 


.sit 


.5^ 


, 

.47 


.71 


.60 


.65 


.^3 


.61 


.63 


.58 


.53 


.60 


.53 


1.00 






















19. MATIffiHATICS 


'.90 


.80 


.87 


.87 


.76 


1 


.66 


.90 


.75 


,%\ 


.71 


.7^ 


.77 


.68 


.67 


.75 


.65 


.71 


'1.00 


■ 


















20. Arithmetir 


.87 


.7/ 


.85 


.85 


.7'» 


.75 


.63 


.85 


.71 


.80 


.67 


.70 


rh 


.65 


.65 


.71 


.62 


.68 


.98 


1.00 






V 












21. No. Concepts 


.8} 




.82 


.80 


.73 


.?'( 


.59 


.82 


.71 


.76 


.67 


.66 


.n 


.63 


.61 


.jh 


.61 


.61 


.91 


.91 


1.00 
















22. irfhole No. 


.75 


".62 


.75 


.77 


.63 


.65 


.58 


.70 


.57 


.68' 


.55 


.62 


.57 


.50 


.53 


.9\ 


.'19 


.^6 


•8? 

,.89 


.86 


.70 


1.00 














23. FVactions 


.78 


.72 


.75 


.75 




.6? 


.58 


.76 


.60 


.71 


.58 


.62 


'.66 


.58 


•59 


,65 


.56 


Ah 


.91 


.76 


.73 


1.00 












2^. P^als 


.73 


.65 


.71' 


.73 


.62 


.61 


.^9 


.7^ 


.62 


.68 


.58 


.60 


.66 


.60 


.55 


.60 


•55 


.60 


.83 


.88 


.75 


.72 


.71 


1.00 










25, Algebra 


.83 


.76 


.80 


■.80 


.70 


.72 


.62 


.86 


.68' 


.80 


.68 


.70 


.72 




.61 


.73 


.66 


.69 


.93 


.86 


.82 


.73 


.80 


.71 


1.00 








26. Geometry 


.78 


.72 


.76 




.67 


.69 


.5^ 


.79 


.70 


.73 


.67 


.62 


.67 


.59 


.57 


.67 


.55 


'^V 


.86 


.79 


.78 


.68 


.69 


.66 


.80 


1. 00 






. 27. Measurement 


.80 


.70 


.77 


.75 


.67 


.70 


.6^ 


.80 


.66 


.75 


.63 


.68 


.67 


.56 


.63 


.66 


.58 


.65 


.90 


.85 


.78 


.71 


.80 


.71 


.80 


.70 


l.OO 




28. Prob,,& Statistics 


.77 


.69 




.75 


.65 


.67 


.59 


.78 


,68 




.6i( 


.67 


.66 


.62 


.55 


.67 


•.52 


.55 


.83 


.78 

1 


.76 


.63 


.73 


.63 


.7^ 


.72 


*71 


1.00 
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Appendix G-1 

r 

Weighted Regression Analysis Results for>^he Heading Test for- Grades Two and Three 

District LevX, 1975-71^ ^ " 



Variable 


1 

Beta 

* 


B 


Correlat ion 
• Coefficient 


Stepwise 
Multiple 
Correlation 
(R) 


stepwise 
R2 


Grade d Reading . 




















^ 


— IT - - 


Entry Level Teat 




2.05679 


.79 


.79 


. . .63 


Socioeconomic Index 






•79 




'.• 


Percent AFl!)GL 


. -.ip 


-.09152 

* 


-.61 


.85 


.72 , 

c 


Percent Bilingual 


-.06 


-.03536 




- . .85, 


' .72 ■ 


(EIJ-27*17S5)**3' . 


-.05 


-.00726 




' .85 


'72. 


Pupil Mobility 


-.03 


-.351^7 




.85 


.72 , 


(Constant ) 




-5.15791 




- 




Grade 3 Reading 












Entry Level Te^t . 




1.65872 


_ .81 


.81 


.66 


Socioeconomic Index 


.26^ 


5.72580 


.'77 


.85- 


.^2 . ; 


Percent AFDC 


-.15 


-.lOofo 


- • 61 


Q c 
.05 


0*2 

.73 


Percent Bilingi^l 


* -.13 


-.05639. 


-.68 


.86 




V (ELT-27.17850**2 


-rl3r 


-■.T2629 


-.37 


• .86 


.7if 


(ELT-27.iy85)**3 


-.11 


-.0i55if 




.86 ^ 


.7if ^ 


Pupil Mobilit/I; 


' -.02 


-,192if2 


'-•10 






• (Constant ) 




. 28.55797 
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* */' ' * , -Appendix G-r2 " ' ' • . 

# Weighted Regpefesioh Analysis Resulte for^ the Reading Test for" Grades\ Two and Thr^e 

School te.vel, lS7^.y^ \ — ~" — ^- 



•Variable 



Gradef 2 Reading . ' 
Entt'y . Level *Xest , 
Socioeconpmic Index 
Percent-^AFDC 
Percent Bilingual 

^ ^ «(ELT-27.i785)**3 . 

^Hipil 'MoJbility ^ 
:^ (Constant) 

Grade 3 Re"adint^ 
Entry LeVal Test 

• Perient . AFDC 
•cciofeconomic Ij^dex 

* Percent Bilingiial 

. (EM-27il785)*'*2 ' ' 

^ (EI^27ilV£^**3 '\ 
. ' Pupil Mobility |t 
(Constant) 



Beta 



- "-^9 
-.10 

-.06 



.36 
-.25 • 
..21" 

-..13. 
-a2 

-.02 




B 



Correlation 
Coefficient 
(r) 



1.96388 
''7.869afe 
' -. 1*196^7 

-.06007- 

-.00657-'!. 

-.02930 

i 

2.63036' 

1.38221 
-.I6'f99 
5.06696 
.-. 065^+9 
-.09^3 

r.' 

-.00889 
•-,09709 , 
•38>'t6if65- 



.76 
.75 
-.•65 
-'.57 
'.kk 

-il5- 



. .77. 

,-.67-y- 

0'/.- 

-.59:; ■ 

AS. 



stepwise 
Multiple 
Correiatioh 
(R). 



.•81 
.82 
.82 



-.82 



•.82 



,81 

?83 
.83 
.83 
'.&3 



Stepwise 
r3 • 




■ .59 

Wf #68 
• .68- 

■:.'69. 



•■f 



^ ■ ' ""' ■■■■■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' ■' ^.j * 

Weighted R/greosion Analysis forjbhe j§ur\^ey oJ^ .Basic Sk'ills : Grade 6 

' ■ ■ • ^ Di.strict Level, 1975-7*^' ••' •■ ' ' 




Variable 



Reading 

Or. 3 Ach. Index 
Percent AFDC 
Percent B^l^gual 
(CcJtistant) 



.Wri-ttfen Expressj[on 

- . Or. 3 AcK. InHex 

'K .■ ... 

Perderit AFDC \ . ..'> 

■ '-Percent -■•Bilingual'" 

• « (Constant) 

Spelling^ . 

,Percenb-AH)C " .. / 



Percent Bilingu&l 



/(Gonstant) 

- ' ■ ■ 1 

14athetn^tics 

Gir, 3 '^ch. Index 
.■ Percent' 
' PercenV Bilingual 
(IConstfent ) • 



^">?=?feeta^;-^'^ 



0/ 



f.- 



-^.23. 



.52 ••A'. 
-..08 



.45 

%15 



■■4, : 
■ ff ■ • ■ 
■ft-. 

.t^^ 

. .38097 
., -.08289 
'-.02739 
•733.58102 ^ 



.42191 
•-r. 17144 

-.06189' 
25'.7l56l 



(j^rrel^^tion 
Coeffiipie'fM 




f.6/f 



; ,, - *62 



■ . .It - ^ ♦ 




Stepwise 
^Mxatiple 
^rrelati'on 



5»- 



.78 
.81 
.82 



r^.77 . 


■ .77 


.59 


-.62 


.79 • 


. .62 


-.57 


.80:'^ 


>' .-.64* 


.67 


.67 




-.5i 


. .68_ , 




-.47 


.68 






1 










hi69 \ 




■ . ' .48;- 


-.57 






r'-52L. 


- .73 











.61 

.66. 
.67 



Appendix G-k 



/Weighted Regression Analysis Results for the Survey of Basic Skills ; Gra&e S 

— School Level, 1975-76 - ; -\-/ ■ 



Variable 



Be |:a ^ 

1 


J' 

■ 


Correlation 
Coefficient 
(r) 














-.32 


-.20561 


.-^.72 


-.17 


-.OO^HH 


-.55 




1 

28.69^^8 . 






• -.4896^' 


.79 

* 




-,19^53- -^^ 


-•■ -.70 


1 


0 ^ 'ceil '^/i 

^2b.55H-2ff . 


■ ^■ 

'■ ; - ■ -.53 . * 

* 


: h . 


• '.35582 






t. 08721 




-.13 




^ . -.47 \ 




36.451^0 


. 


.if7'' ' 


.^2726 , 




-.29 
-.10 


-.0^0:88 ■ 


- . 64 i|» 


* 


25.28^1 





Stepwise 
Multiple 
CorrelaMon 



'jrtepw 



ise 




Reading ^ 
Gr, 3 Ach. Index 
Percent AFDC 
Percent Bilingual 
^ . (Constant) 
Written Express i i 
Or, 3 Ach, In 
' Percent ^FDC 
•f^ercent Biiingual 
(Constant) 
Spelling 

Gr, 3 Ach. Ifidex' - 
Pei^nt AFDC 
I^arcent |ji.lingual 
' (Cf^tiit) 
Mathematics: « 
Gr, '^'3 Ach, Index 
'Percent AFDC . . 
Percent . Bili#gStal 
(Constant) 



\ 



i 



.81; / 

.84., 
.85- 



.66 
,71 
.73 







.79 


.63 


.82 


. : .67 




.69 










.71 \ 


' .51 



72: 



.52 



.72 
.75 

.?5 



-.52 
.56 
.56 



A.ppendix G-5- 



Weighted Regression Analysis for the 
' . " District Leve 



e StSrvey .of 



Basic Skills: Grade 12 



Vai;^iable 



Re ading . 

Gr« - 6 Ach. Inde^c 

Percent AfDC 

(Constant) 
Wrtrlen ExDresgion 

Gr. 6 Aclf. Iitde: 




^If ill index ' 
^ Percerxf ^JDC^ 
(Constant) ^ 



Beta 



.71 
-.19 



.75 
-.13 



.5^047 ■ 
. 33. 1^752 # 



■V 



.60 

-.Q8., 



.72 



/ 



B 



.535j 
-.07258 
30.6*6600 

.32302 • 
' - .03067 

50.^6iit2 
. . 0 



.671if9« 

^:.llCBOv. 

50.^+3156 



Correlation 
Coefficient 
. (r) 



-^.84 
-.67 



.83 

'1.6it 



.66 



'3"t.66 



Stepifise 

Multiple 
Correlation 
(R) 



'.85 



.85. 



.66 

.66 



.&3 

.8it' 



Stewise 
r2 



.71 
.72 



.69 

■ 

.^3 

-^3 . 



.69 

-^71 




0' 



\ 



.y. V »» 



Appendix G-6 . - • 

■ ■**W^|||hted Regression Ana47sis Results for the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 



School Level, 1975-76 







/ B 



-.1260if 
35.56133 



.57697 



Correlation 
Coefficient 

:r) 



Stepwxll^ 
Multiple 
^ Correlation 



.86 
-.76 



5r:*'35r- 

■ - .a , , 
. 65252 

^.-.139^5'. 

51'. 82596 



"4.87, 
-7^ 



.72 



. .6lk 

■. J. .» 

\ ' '--75^ 



.86'^ 



.88 



.87 
.88^ 



.72 



stepwise 

R2 



* 

.7i 



.78 



;75. 



I. 



. « ,4' 

i -If- 



/ ■ , 



•6 



•I 



- ■153 ■ 




Values of andW^^'Used In the Computatioi^of 
Comparison Score Bands in 1974-75 



Appendix H-1 ' 

2 : ^ 2-, 



I 



i.V' 

Grade/Content Area 

* $ ■ ■ .■ . 


» Schools 


Districts ' 


2 






2 ■ 

^TE * 


braae iO Keaaing 


13.30 


' — - 

555 


1,80 


1,100 . 


Grade 6 W. Expression 


9.90 


690 1 


^ # /■■ 

$ 2787 ' 


lf78 ■ 


Grade 0 SpelllVg . 


-8.;'03'"'.''--^ 

> 


973 ^ 


- ^2; 66 


1,310 


Grade 6 MatlMPTtlcs 


.10.58 ...i 




1.37 


977 


iGrade 12 Reading ^^^>- 




1,00^ 


2.02 


850 


Grade 12 W. Expression 




» 650 


2^0 


450 












Grade 12. Spelling 


3.ljMM 


. 550 # 


^2 . AO. ' 

* 


380 


t' Grade* lillathematics 




900 


. 3.25 . 


# 825 ' ■ 




■ ' ' 









i 



■s 



i 




* ■ ». 




J' 



• > 



,-4/ 



4 



V 



1 I 



■ V*-. 



154 



# 



Appendix ftf*' 

k ■ V . 

Values of and C U|^d in the Computation of 
Comparison Score Ban^s in 1974-75 



Grade/Content Area. 



SSKc 



Senools 



Districts 



Grade 2 Reading 
Grade 3 Readin^j'^^'^r 



29.5860 
20.5020 



1.0 
1.00 



15.8910 
15.3050 



1.00 
1.00 



■ .V 



Appendix* H-3|||||| 



Value^>f Qp and C Used in the Computation o£ 



Comparison Score Bandd in 1975-76 



Qrade /Content Area 



4, 



Grade 2 Re^dli^ 
Grade 3 Reading 
Grade 6 Reading 
G^a^e 6 W. Expression 
jSrade 6 Spelling 



Schools.,., 



GrajAe ^ Mathematics 



Grad^ 12 Re4^ 




GraA 12 W.' ^<@^r?sslon 
Grade I^' Spell^jtig^^ • . 

Grade 12 Mathematics 

T-m-- : 



17764704 
. 6.6879^ 
3.8668 

5.9589. 

■■ ) 

1.0326 

ft ■ ,. 

■12.2lh - tt 
2.3012 
' : 3V1452 
f.6219 
4.7^i4l 



2.5 
2.1' 



2.0 

.1.5,.^' 
2.0 
■ l-5# 

Q 1.0 f 

.'■Iff*.- 

l.f 



Districts 



K5216 
4-.'2691 



2.^ 5.6333 



6.3569 
1.1529 



10.7294 



1V8638 
2':70l9 
1/8081 
4,2074 



2.5 

.2.0 
1.5 
2.X)'. 
1.5 
1.5 

l.-S-'-^'- 




4^ 



■ m 



■4 



156 




Appendix I-l 
Variance Component Estimates 0^, o^, 



and Gp^f or 



the Scores from the. Reading Test , 1975-76 



Variable 



Grade Two 

1. Word Ident 

2. Phonetic A 
3- Consonants 



^. Vowels 
# 

5. Vocabulary 
6* Denotational 
7 •Relational 
8. Synonyms 
9* Cdmpr.ehensUtua^ 

10. Literal ^ 

11. Details 

12. Interpretive 

13. Details 
1^. Main Tdea 

15- Study Eocational 

Grade Three 
1. Wo^d' Ident. 
Z. Phonetic 
3-, Consonants 'o^^- 
^.^oweld " 

5. VocabuJ»ry 

6. De^otal^^oaal 
7^^Relad£a3, *^ 

Sync^rwQ 
Comprehension 
lOiCLiteral 



School Level 



.05513 



.11, Details 



'12F Inierpiretiv*^ 
13.1)et*iils', 

15i» Study. Locational 



.0565'+ ' 
. .05981 

.07261 

.05392 

,07267 

j05'f'f6 

.0^6 * 

.05570 

. 070ft , 

07895- 



.02550 

■^350 

:oi8^^^ 

. ^ ■ ^ 

.62'f53 
.0^996 
;02957 
.05069 
.Oi+2'fO 
.05575 
,.0^250 
.0if079 
L04275 
JR6706 
.•073.29 



a 



.02218 
||p0855 

.bl6'f2 
■^.02069 
02228 
^^7'f71, 
" .00997 ' 
.00615 
.009^+9 
.C^616 
.01651 
.0168'f 
.01638 
.01618 

\i: 
.00556 



.0155^+ 
.00627 
.Ol'fl'f 
.OOSj'f " 
.01560 
"'.0if56if 
.00715 
.00591 
.00726 
.00't67 
.Ol3f7 
»01503 
,0153|' 
.0112^+ 



PI 



.15180 
.15987 
.15625 

.12785 
flil8^9 

.11105 
.12556 
.l'f557 
.12519 
.15217 
.15005 
.16026 
.l'f29'f 
.lif02l 



.09185 
.09507 
.12060 

.08956 . 

.08703 

.0766'f 

.0&19i6 

JD992|., 

.68120* 

.11531'*- 

.11317 

.l29Pit 

.1069/^: 

.11111 



DiaPtrict Level 



.02882 
.05917 
.05557 
.023,57 
.02889 
>05855 
'.05258 

.069^5 
.057^^0 

.0^*^85 
.05^99 

.05597 
.05698 
.07560 
.08585 



.01712 
.05378 . 
.05'f65 
.01561V" 

y .0l7'f7 !j 

.01797 
.05876 
.0525^+ 

:.o'f2j'f 

.05^+15 
.05308 

.-05909 
,06006 



'1:1 



■it' 



A 2 



.01770 , 
.00587 
.01585 
.0155^+ 
:Ol6y5 * 
.057W 
.00750 
.opif^D 
.t)06if5.^'' 
.p0'f65' 
.'0iif38 
.01525 • 
.0^369 . 
■.Oi087 
^00'f28 



.09800 

.00393 

.0106^ ' 

.00565 ' 

.00679 

.02106 

.00'f21 

.d0275 
.00360 

.00562.. 
.00^7'f 

.00937 . 
i*r0l26'f 
<K)519 . 



PI 



^11778^ 

TI2952' 
.15085 . 
.11550 

.11555 
.10562 
.09^04 
.11560 
.1552'f 
.11598 
.l'f'f72 



L. 



.I'f3i3./. 
,15677 ■ # 
.15860 ' 
.15555-. , ' 

.07556 
.07756^ . 
.10686^ 

.06777 
.o-i^Bi-- 
.07001 



t .06551 
.67^92 
.0639*+ 
.10258 
.low 



..09266 



157, 188 f ^ 



Appendix 1-2 



^2 /n2 ^ 2 

^ •• Variance Component Estimates a^, a^, and'ap^ for 

the' Scores fpom the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6^, 1975-76 



In- 



variable 

1. 4?eading 

2. .Word Ident. 

■:r> . • 

5^ Vocabulary 

k. Comprej^ension 

5* Literal 

6;. Interp. & Crit-. 
'^'p* Study Locational 
; -Written Expressij^Ti 

'9* Word Forms 
10. Standard Usage 
II', Language Choices 
X2«.3^entence Recqg 
13- Sehtertce Manip, 
1^ CaLpital&za1||.on9^ 

15. PtiMtuation 

16. Spelling 
l^pi Hj^elationships ; 
1^ Word Forming . . 
19* MatliiiSi^tics , 

20. Arithmetic 

21. Number Concepts 

22 . Whole Nutriber^ 
'23. Fractions 
2^. DecimfiiLs 
25* GeomJ'fe'y 
26* Measurement 



27. ProbJJ 



fStat. 




.ERJC 



Appendix 1-3 



Varlalntdi^lebniponent Estimates a. 



the Scores from 



urvey of Basic Skills ; 



and for 
Grade 12, 1975-76 



^Variable 




2. Vocabulary 
;'^.ri5':^5#'^Comprehension 
^ if^ Liflferal 

5. Intiarpri^ti^q 

6. Inter ./Grit. 
7i. Study Locational 

' 8^. WrittenL.Expression 
9. Word Forms 
10. Language Choices^ 
Attitude or Tone , 
Speci^icSy ' 
13. SentencTe^Jl«kC . & Man 

15. Manipulation 
*16. ParAgraphas?' 

17. Cfi^. & Punct 

18. Spelling 
.19. Matheraatic's 

V 21.. No. Qonc, 
.JV2?. Whole . Nert^- 

•:|3. Fra.Qtions ' 
# 2^. Deciftiam^^- 
..^j^^gjAlg^bra . ' . • • 
^6. Geometry ^Tli,-,.^ 
^ 27 •'Measurement 
28; Pro];^:^tat.. - 



..4 



. state 
r Per- 
centile 
Ranks 



♦ ^ Appendix' J- 1 f-; 

Percentile Ranks of Reaiing Test gcores for Grades, Two_.a|Ki 
• I>iBtrict»jJf(^^j^^ Sprin^,_ 197$ • ■> - -|i.r;. 



Three 



Reading- 




r. 



. 88.1-96.0 
, • .;87.'t^a.d 
;: . .85..9-S?r.'5 

, 85.2-85.8 ' 
, '8't.3-85/.i 
- Bk.o~8^.2 

. 83.1-83.9 

82.8- 83.0 
82.0-82.7 

81.0- 81.9 
.8o.5-;eo.9 

80. -2^40. k 

79.9- 80.1 . 
79.'t-79.8 

79.1- 79.3 
#78.8-79.0 

78.2- /8.7 
77.9-78.1 
7?^ 6-77. 8" 
77.2-77.5 
76.9-77.1 
76.6-76'.'8-. ; 
76.2-.76.5'' 
V6. 0*76.1 
75.*'79.9 

. 75.'^-75.7 ' - 
75.3 r 
75 .'0-75. 2 

7't.5-7'+.^ 

^'t.O 
■ 73. 7-73. 9-. 
73.5-73/6 # 
73.1*73.'+ 
72.9-73.0 
.72.7-72.8 
-72.'t,-72.6 
72. 1-72; 3 
.71.8flLo 

71. 5- 71 ^7 

71.1- yi.'t 
• 70«e-71.0 

70.6- 70.7 
yo.'^-70.5 

70.2- 70.3 
69.9-70.1 

,.69;'t-69.S 
69.2-69.3 



Reft' 



Grade 3 




96.2- 100^ 
.95.7-96^^ 

95.0- 95'w& 
9't.'t-9't.9 
93.9-9't.3 

93.3- 93.8 
92.9-93.2 

92.5- 92,8 

92. 1- 92. it 
91.9-92.0 

.^l.'t-91.8 

91.0- 91.3 
90.7-90.9 
90.3-90.6 
89.9-90.2 

89.8 

89.6- 89.7 
. 89.5 

89,3-89.'+ 

89.1- 89.2 
88.9-89.0 

88.7- 88.8 
88". 5-88. 6 
SB. 2-88. k 

88:1 
88,0 
r87.9 
87; 7 
17^5. ■ 
87.3-87.'+ 

87.1- 87.2 
1^.9-87.0' 
''"^86.8 ■ 
86.6-86 
86.'t-86 

86.2- 8$' 
86.1 

85.9-86.0 
7-85.8 
'5-85.6 
.85.t 
§5.3/ 
85.1-85.2 
8't.9-85bO 

8^1. 7^^ .a 

'8^n5-8?»-.6 




.7 
.5 
.3 



85. 
85. 



.Sta\ 

centile 
Ranks 



. '+9 
k8' 

■ k7 
k6 

'+5- 
kk 

k2 

ko 

39 
38 
37 ■* 

.•<'36r. ■ 

"35/-S' 
3't. 
33 , 
32 * 
31 
30 
29. 
28 

26 
25 
2.'t 
23 
22 

2-\t:, 

20 « 

19 ■ 

17 
16 
15 
Ik 
13 

11 
10 

9 
- 8 
-7 
6 
'5 
it 

3-' 
•'i 

•1 



Scores 
Grsfde 2 



68.8- 68.9 

68.6- ^.7 
68.'t-T8.5 
68.2-68.3 

68.0- 68.1 
67^:5-67.9 

67.2- 67.'+ 

66.9- 67.1 

66.7- 66.8 
66*3-66. 6' 
6^-66.2 

^5.5-65.9 

65.3- 65.'+ 
, .65.0^65.2 
^ 6't.8-6't.9 

6't.'t-6't.7 
6't.O-6't.3 

63.7- 63^.9 
63.'t-63.6 

63.1- 63.3" 

62.8- 63.0 
62.5-62.7 
62*1-62.'+ 

61.8- 62.0 
.61.6-.61.7 

^6i.3-6l.5 
60. 7-61. 2 

60.0- .6O.6 
59.'t-59.9-'' 
5S-9-59.3 
58. 3^^58.8 

' 58.0*58.2 
^.5-57.9 
J7.2-37A. 
fc6. 6-57.1 
^6.'t-56.5 

55.9- 56.3 

55.1- 55.8 
5't.7-55.t) 
53.9-5'tJ<. 
53.3-5^.8 
52.0-53.2 

if ''^"sM 
[.0-^9^ • 
f.5-'t7.9 
't'*.5-'f6.'t, 



■fieading^ 
Test; 
Scores 
Gtade 3 





>. 



'.,■0 



83.. 9-8'+. d 
83.8. 
83.7 

83:6 

83.'t-83.5 
. 83.2-»5.3 . 

. 83.1 
82.9-83.0 

, 82.6-82.8 
82.3-82.5 
82.6n82.2 
81. 8-81. 9 . 
81. 6-81". 7 
8l.'t-8l.5 
8^.1-81.3 
80.6-81.0 ■ 
80'.'t-80.5 
'80.^-80.3 

• 79.9-80.1 
79.6-79.8. 
79.3-79.5 

, 78.9-79.2 
78.6-7^.8 
78.2-78.5 

* 77 .-8-78.1 . 
77-^-77.7 
77.2-77.3 

_ 76.9-77.1 . 

76.5- 76.8' 

76.0- 76.'+ ~ 

^5 •'+775.9 
P?'t- 9-75.3 
'-7't.3-7^.8 

73.'m^3.8F 
72.^73.3 

72.1- 1^.7 
7l.'t-72.o 

71.2- 71.3 
- 70.2-71.1 

69.3- 70.1 
68.2-69.2 
66.8-68.1 ■ 

65.6- 66.7 

6't. 3-65.5 
6l.7r6't.§ 

60.0-61.6 

58.0-59.9 



m 

9. 



f 




T 



I 



centile 



99 

f 
97 

96 

95 

. 9^* 

^ 93 

,92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

87 

86' 

85' 

8k 

83 

82 

8i 

80 

79 
78 

77 
76 

75 
7 k 
73. 
72 
71 
-70 

69 

68 
.67 

66 
■65 

6k 



Appendix J-2a • " ' • 

Percentile Ranks of Cpnten^reae of Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6^ 

Distrlp Norms, iSprlng; 1976. 

i. 



Re&ding 



0f 




98.if-100.0 
85.7t89.3 
84. 0-85.^ ■ 

81.7- 83.9 
80.9-81.6 I 
So. 5-80. 8 ' 

79.8- 80.4 
79.4.-79.7 

79.0- 79.3 
78.3-78.9 
77.5-78.2 

76.7- 77.4 

76.2- 76.6*.ir^ 

75.8- 76.1 
7^.3-7^.7 

75.1- 75.2 

74.9- 75.0 

74.3- 74.8 

74.0- 74-V2 
73.7-73.9 
73.5-73.6-.^ 

73.2- 73.4 
72.9-^3.1 
72.5-72.8 
. 72.4 
7^*0-72:3 
71.a-71.9 
71.5-71.7 

71.3- 71.4 

71.1- 71.2 
70.9-71.0 
70.7-70.8 
70.5-/0.6 

*.t^70.3-70.4 

70.2 
7o.i 
69.9-70.0 
^.^69.6-69.8 

69.4- 69.5 

69.1- 69.3 
6&-. 9-69.0 

68.8 
.68.6-68.7 
68.4-68.5 

68.2- 68.3 
68.0-69.1 
67.8-67.9 
67.6-67.7 
67.4-67.5 
67.2-67.3 



WratiSen. 
Expression 



85.6-100.0 

82. 1-85'. 5 
. ' 80.1-82.0 
78.1-80.0 
77.'+-78.^ ' 
...76.1-77.3 

75.1- 76.0 
75.0 

74.6- y4.9 " 

73.8- 74.5 
■73.2-73.7, 

72.7- 73.1 ■ 
72.3-72.6 
71.7-72.2 

71. 3- 71. 6!^ 
71.0-71.2 

70.7-7*9 

70.4- 70.6 

69.9- 70.3 
69.7-69.8 
69.4-69.^ 

69.2- 69.3 
68.8^69.1 

" 68.6-68.7 

68.4- 68.5 
68.i.-68.3 

68.0- 68.1 

. 67.9 • 

67.5- 6^ 

67.3- 67.4 

67.1- 67.2 
67.0-67.0 

66.9'' ' 
66.8 ^- 

66.6- 66.7 

66.2- 66.5 
*66.1 

^65*9-66.0 . 

65. 7- 65: 8 
65.6 

, 65.3-65.5- 
6^2 
65.0-^i 

64.8- 64.9 

64.6- 64.7 

64.3- 164.5 
, 64.2 - 
63^,9-64.1 

63.7- 63.8 
63.3-63.6* 



Spglllng 



84.2-J.OO.O 
80.0-84.1 

76.8- 79.9 
75-ilr6.7 

7510 
74.9 
. 73.9 
72.6-73.8 

71.9- 72/^^ 
■Vl.5-71^8''^- 

70.9-71.4 
70.6-70,8 ' 
70.1.^0.5 
69^,7-70 .ti ■ 
W.5-69.6■ 
69.2-69.4 
69.0-69.1 
68.6-68.9 

68.4- 68.5 

68.2- 68.3 

68.0- 68.1 

67.8- 67.9 

67.5- 67.7 

67.3- 67.4 

67.1- 67.2 " 

66.9- 67.0 
66.8 

66.7 . 
66.3-66.6 

66.2 . 
. 66.1 




Mathematics 



^ J^63'.7 

6J.5-63.6 



80.2-93.3 
77.4-80.1 

75.0- 77.3 
72.8-74.9 

72.1- 72.7 
, 71.4-72.0 

70.4- 71.3 

• ' 70'.0-70.3 
, 69.3-69.9 

68.6- 69.2 
67.8-68.5 

67.2- 67.7 

66.7- 67.1 

65.6- 66.6 

5I.I-65.5 

64.7- 65.0 
•64.3-64.6 

• 64.0-64.2 

63.7- 63.9 

63.3- 63.6 
63.0-63.2 
62 ..6-62. 9 

62.5 
62.3-62.4 
' 62>iO-6e.2 

61.8- 6l.9 
61. 6-61. 7 

. 61.4-61.5 
. 61. 2-61. 3 
61.0-61.1 
60jp-60.9 
6O.7 

60. 5- 60. 6.. 
60.3-60.4 

■ -60.1-60.2 

60.0' ' 
59.8-59.9 
59.5-59.7 
59.2-59.4 
59.0-59.1 
■58.8-58.9 , 

58 i 7 
58.5-58.6 

■ 5^-58.4. 
:5ff?0-58.1 

^ 57 .-9 ' 
57.7-57.8 ■ 
^7.6 

• .57-.4 ^ 



State 
Eer-. ■ 
• centile 
Ranks 



.•er|c 



I 



ft 



99 
98 

, 97 

96 
95 
94: 
93 

90- 

89 

88 

87 
86 

85 , 
84 

83 
82 
81 
*8a 

79 
78 

77 
76 . 

75 
74 

"73 ' 
72 
71 
70 

69 s 

68 

67 

66 - 

65 
64a. 

63* •• 

6ii 
60 

59 
58 

57 .'■ 

56 . ^ 

55 . 
54 

52 i 

51- • 
50-4^ 



i 



1 
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endlx J-2 (Cont.) 



Percentile Iitanks* of 'Con¥eilf Areas > o f Survey o f Bajailc Skills : Gradi& 6 

District Norms, Spring, 1976 . 



State 
Per- 
centile 
Ganks 



Reading 



Written v 
Expression' 



Spelling 




Mathematics 



State 
Per- 
centile 
Hanks 



k9 
kS 
k7 
k6 
h5 
4i+ 

M ' 
kz 
kl ■ 
ko 
39 

38 # 

37 
36 
35 
3k 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 
28 

, 27 . 
26 
25 

2^* ' 
23 
22 
•21. 

2& 
19- 

17 • 
16 

15 
Ik 

13 
12 
11 . 
IQ- 

7 

5 ^ 

4 



I; 



66.9-67.1 
66.8'^ 

- 66.7 

66.if-66.6 
66.3 
66.2 . 

^66.0-66.1 

65.8- 65.9 
65.6-65.7 
65.3-^5.5 
65.0-65.2 
6if.8-6if.9 
■6if.6-6't.7 

6if.5 
6k.2-6k.k 

' 63.8-.6if.O 

63.2- 63.7 

52.9- 63.1- 
62. 6-62 «8 

62.5 

62. 3- 62. if 
^ 62.0-62.2 

6l.'7-6l.9^- 
6i.'3-6l.6- 
60.9-61.2 I 
. ' 60.6-60.8 
60.^-60.5 
59.9r60.1 
59.5^-59:81 
^9.1-59.^ ] 
^58.7-59.0 

58.3- 58.6. 
57.8-58.2 

• 57.5-57.7 
. ^57.1-5*.^ 

56.4- 57.0 
56.2r-56.3 
55.^-56.1' 

e'5^.7-55.3 
j^- 5^.2-5^. 6 
•^'53.7-5if.l. 
53^^1-53.6 
52.0-53,0 
, 50:8-51.9 

o« ■ 45.^7.6 • 
■330-^5.7 



' 63. ^^^2^ 

.62. 8-65 .'9 
• 62w6-62.7 

62.5 
62. 3-62. if 
62'. 1-6^. 2. 
61.9-62.6 
.61-. 7-61. 8" 
61.5-61.6 
6l.3-6l.if 
61.1-61.2 
■61.0 

60. 7- 60. 9 
60, 6 

60.3-60.5 

60.1- 60.2 

59.8- 60.0 
59:5-59.7 
59.3-59.^ 
$9.0-59.2 

58.8- 58.9 
58 6-58.7 
58,if-58.5 
58I2-58.3 
5';^8-58.1 
,57.3=57.7 
-:$V.l-57.2 

56.if-57.0 ■ 
56.2p56.3 
55.. 8-56.1 . 
55.3-55.? 

55.0- 55.2 
5^.8rlfc..9 
5if.6-54.7 • 

' 5k.h-5k.5- 

53.9- 5if.3 
53.if-53.8 
52.9-53.3 

52. 2- 1.52 .-8/ 
51.6^2.1 
51.2-51,5 
50.5-51'.!'. 

50. 1- 50. if 
if 9. 8-50.0 , 

if8.5-^9.7' 
if6.9-if8.2 
if5.8-if6,8. 
kd.2-k5i7 

12.5-if3.1 

. 4 



-.61 
61.1 

60.8- 61.0 
60.7 

60.5-60.6 
6o.3:^.it 

60.1- 60/21 

59.9- 60iK) 
59.'6-59.8 
59.i*-59.5 

59.2- 59,5 
59.0-59.1 

58.^ * 

58.7- 58.8 
58.if-58.6" 

58.3 
* .58.2 

.5?-;Jh^;i 

57^7,7' 
;v 57.i^7.3 
56.9-57.0 
56.5-56.8 

56. 3- 56. if 

55.8- 56.2 
^5.5-55.7 

, 55.O-55.if 

53.9- 5if.9 
52'.8-53.8-. 
if 1.9-52. 7 
50.9-51.8 

g50,if-50.6 
•50.O-50.3 ' 

.if8.8-if9.9 
' kk..2-i^.7. 
33.'^kk.l 



Y«,.57.1-57.3- 
.;;!X 56. 9-57.0 
' '56.8 

.6.5-56.7 • 

56.1-56.2 
55.9-56.0 
.... 55.. 7-55. 8 
■ 55.5-55.6 
'•55.2-55.^ 
55.0-55.1 
5if.9' •, 
.5if.7-^^.^\ 
5if.5-5it.6 

5^.3-5if.if 
5if.l-5if.2 
5if.O 

53.8- 53.9 

53.5- 53.7'" 
53.3-53.> 

53.0- 53.2 , 
52.9 

52.6- 52.8 
52.if-52.5 " 
52.1r52.3 ' 

51. 9- ^2,. 0 
51*7-51.8 
51.3-51.6 
50 ..9-51. 2 
50.6-50.8 
50.if-50.5 

50.1- 50.3 
'50.0 

if9.7-if9.9 
it9.2-if9.6 
if9.0-if9.1 
•if8.8-if8.9 
if8.3-if8.7 
if7i8-if8.2 
if7.1-if7.7 
if:$.7^if7.0 
if6.2-if6.6. 
if5.9-^6.1 
^5.0-if5.8' 
if4.if-ifif.9 
If3..6-1l.3 
if2.3-^3.5 
"if0.7-if2.2 
20.0-if0.6. 



if'7 
46 • 
if5 
iifit 




if^ 

■in- 

ifO 
39 
38 

..37.. 
36 

35 
3if 
33 

32. 

■31 
30- 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
2if 
23 
22 

.^1. 
20 

19 
18 
17.. 
1& 
15 
iif 
13 
12 
11 
- 10- 

9- 

8 

5 
k 

■ 3 
2 
1 



it:.. 



• 
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Appendix J-3 / 
Percentile "Ranks of Content Areas of- Survey of Basic Skills : Gi?ade 12 

District Norms, December, 1975 



State 


% — 






— 1— 


State 


Per- 




Written 




/ 


Per- 


centile 


Heading 


Expression 


Spelling 


Mathematifls 


centile 


Hanks 




4— 






Ranks 


99 


72.9-75-0 


1 

72.5-75-^ 


76.4-82.4 


78.8-82iit 


99 


9o 


7I-6-72.8 


70.2-72.4 


75-0-76. 3 


. 77.8-78.7 


98- 


97 


/o. 8- 71-5 


59.8-70.1 


74.2-74.9 


7S.7.-77.7 


97 


96 


70.5-70.7 


69.^-69.7 


73.1-74.1 


75.^^-7^.6 


96 


"95 ■ 


70. 3-70.^ 


68.9-69.3 


72.6-73.0 


7it.8-75.3 


95 


nil 


69.9-70*2 


/' 0 _ Z'O 0 

68.1-68.8 


72.2-72.5 


73.5-5'4.7 




93 


69-5-69.8 


_ 0 z'O A 
67-8-68.0 


. 72.0-72.1 




72.7773.it 
72.2/72.6 ' 


93 


92 


69.3-69.^ 


Z^n Z^ Z^n ■— ■ 
67.6-67.7 


71.8-71-9 




92 


. 91 


69^1-69-2 


67.2-67.5 


71.5-7;l.7 


71.7/-72.I 


91 


90 


68.7-69-0 


66.6-67-1 


71.2-71.4 


71.i/.-71.6 


90 


89 


68.^-68.6 


66.4-66.5 


71.1 


71 .£-71 .3 


89 


00 

oo 


5o.2~58.3 


Z' Z' -T 

66.3 


yi.o 


70 79-71.1 


88 


On 


68.0-68.1 


" ^ ^ T Z' Z' M 

66.1-66.2 . 


70.9 


70/7-70.8 


■87 


86 


67.8-67.9 


66.0 


70.6-70.8 


70.5-70.6 


86 


Oc 

85 


67-7 


Z' f- z^ 

65-9 


70.5 




/ f - ^ 


8^ 


Oft 


57-6 


z' f- 0 

65.8 








8it 


0-2 


r 67-^-67-5 


6546-65.7 


70.4 ^ 




f M. -L— mC, 


83 


82 f 


67-3 


65.5 


' 70.3 




/ 70 n * 


82 


On > 

81 J 


67.2 


Z^ k— 1 

65.4 ^ 


70.1-70.2 






81' 


oO 


67-O-67.I 


65.3 


- — — 




toft 


80 


79 


66.9 


65.1-65^2 


69.9-70.0 




,69.7 


79 


oO 

78 


66*8 


65.0 


69-5-69.8 




fe9.5-69.6 


78 


77 


55.5-56.7 


64.9 






69.3-69.it 


• 77 


/fa 


bfa.4— bfa.5 


6H-.0 


1 69.it 




,69.2 


76 


75 


66.3 


64.6-64.7 ' 


69.3 




69.1 




7H 


66.2 


64.5 


— — — — 




68.9-69.0 


7^ 


73 


66,1 


64.4 


69.2 




68.6-68.8 


73 


72 


66.0 


64.2-64.3 


69-1 




68.5 


72 


71 




64.0-64.1 


64.1 




69L^Qp68.it 


71 


70 


65-9 


63.9 


— — — 




68.3 


70 


69 




63.8 


68.9 




68.2 • 


69 


58 


65-8 


Z' -T n 

63-7 






68.1 


68 


67 


65.7 


Z'-T Z' 

63-6 


jf 68.8 




68.0 ,. 


, 67 


66 


65.6 


z'^ ^ 

63.5 


68.7 






66 


65 


— 65.5 


Z'^ ^ Z'^ 1 

63.3-63.4 • 


68.6 




67^8-67.9 


65 






63.2 






67.6-67.7 


6it 


63 


55.3-65-^ 


53-1 


X 68.5 




67-5 i r 


63 


62 






^w;4 




67.3-67.^ .. 


62 


61 


65-2 - 


62.9-63.0 


z^n -* 

, 68.3 






61 


60 


65-1 


62.8 






67.2 ' 


60 


59 


65.0 


62.7 


68.2 




67.1 , -J 


59 


cO 

58 


6^.9 










58 


57 


6^.8 


z' ^ z' 
62.6 


^ 68.1 




67.0 


57 


56 


r-i 

5H.7 


62.5 






66.9 ' 


56 


55 


6^.5-6^.6 




68.0 




66.8 *i 








62.3-62.it 






■ 3k 


53 


ek.3 


62.2- 


67.9 


. 66.7 i 


53 


52 


64.2 


62.0-62.1 




• 66.6 i 


' 52 


51 


6it.l 


61.9 


67.7-67.8 


.66.5 !> 


51 " 




6it.O . 


61.8 


67.6 


66. 2-66. ii/ 


50 
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Appendix J-3 (Cont*) 
Percentile RanJke/of Content Areas of Survey of Basic Skills ^ Grade 12 
/ District Norms, December, 197? 



state . 










State 


Per- 


• 


Written 






Per- 


centile 


Reading 


Expression 


Spelling 


• Mathematics 


centile 


Ranks 










Ranks 


k9 


63.8-63.9 


61.8 




66.1 


49 

' y 


k8 




61.7 


67.5 


66.0 


48 


h7 


63.7 


61.6 


67.4 


65.9 


47 


ke 


63.5-63.6 


61.5 


67-^ 




45 


^5 


I 


61.4 


67.2 


65.7-65.8 


45 


kk 


63.4 




67.1 


65.6 


44 




63.3 


61.3 




65.5 


45 


k2 




61.2 


67.0 


65-^-55.4 


. 42 


h\ 


6^.2 


61.1 


66.9 


65.I-65.2 


' 41 


ho 


63*0-63.1 






65.0 


40 


39 




61.0 ^ 


66.7-66.8 


64.8-64.9 


59 

^y 


38 


62.9 


60.9 


66.6 


64.7 


38 


37 


62.8 


60.7-60.8 




64.6 ♦ 


7 37 


36 


62.6-62.7 


60.6 


66.5 


\ 64.4-64.5 


. 36 


35 


62.5 


60.5 


66.4- 


^ 64.3 


35 




62'. 4 


60.4 




64.2 • 


34 


33 I 


62.1-62.3' 


60.3 


^66.3 * I 


64.0-64.1 


33 


32 


62.0 


60.2 


\ 


63.9' 


' 32 


31 


61.9 


60.1 


66.2 \ 


63.8 


r 31 ' 


30 


61.8 


59.9-60.0 


66.1 


63.7 , 


" / 30 


.29 
28 


61.5-61.7 


59.8 


66.0 


63.5-63.6 


29 
• — ✓ 


61.4 


59.7 


'^v'-v 65.9 


53.4 


28 / 


27 


61.2-61.3 


59.5-59.6 




55. 1-75*5 


27/ ■ 




61.1 


59-4 ^ 


65.8 


■ ; 55.7-55.^0 


M 


25 


60.9-61.0 


59.2-59.^ 


65.7 


. 62.6-62.8 * 






60.8 


5Q 1 


65.6 


i ' 62-4-62- 5 • 


/ 24 


23 


^ 60.5-60/7 


59-0 


65.4-65.5 


\ 52.1-52. 5 


^ 25 , 


22 


60^4 * 


58-8-58-9 < 


65-^ 


' 61.9-62.0 / 


22 ^ 


21 


60.3 


58.5-58.7 


65,2 


J r6ll7-6l.8' 


21 'C. 


20 


6O.I-6O.2 


5 58.4 


64.9-65.1 


»^ ■v *^\6l'.5 


20 


19 


49.9-60.0 


58.3 


^64.8 




19 


18 


59.7-59.8 


58.1-58.2 


64.7 


;:• 61.3-51.4 


18 


17 


49.5-59.5 


58.0 


64.6. 


6l.lv5l.2 


17 


16 


59.2-59.4 


57.8-57.9 


64.3-64.5 ^ • 


.,*5d.^-51.0 


. ' 15 


15 


49.0-59.1 


%7.7 


64.2 


'56.4^50.8 


' 15 


14 


58.9 


57.2-57.6 


64.1 


, 5o.!l--6o.3 


14 


13 


58.7-58.8 . 


56.8-57.1 


63.8-64.0 




13 


12 


58.6 


56.4-56.7 


63.6-63.7 


59.7-?59.9/ • 


12 


11 


57.6-58.5; 


56.2-56.3 


63.5-^3.5. 


59^2-59.6' 


11 


10 


57.4-57.5 


55.9-56.1 


63.3-63.4 


" 59.1, 


^10 


9 


57.3 


55.6-55.8 


63.0-63.2 


59. D A 


9 


8 


56.8-57.2 


55.2-55.5 


62.7-62.9 


. r 58.7-58.9 


8 




pb.b-pb. / 




b2 • M—d2 . b 


5o.O-5o.b 


7 


. 6 •- 


56.3-56.5 


5^.5-5^.7 


62.2-62.3 


B7.2-57.9 


6 


5 


55.4-56.2 


5't.0-5^.'f 


51.7-62.1 


55.2-57.1 


5 


if 


55.0-55.3 


52.9-53.9. 


-61.4-51.5 


. 55.9-55.1 


if 


3 


5^.4-54.9 


52.8-52.8 


61.1-61.3 


55.2-55.8 


. • 3 ■ 


2 


52-5-5^.3 


51.1-52.1 


50.5-51.0 ' 


54.8ti55.1 


2 


1 


46.8-52.4 


if 5. 6-51.0' , 


54.5-6(5.4 ^ 


45.1-54.7 


• .. 1 
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'. . V, , - Ii Appendix J~h . . ' ■ 

Percentile. Ranks 6f BackgTdOiuid Factor Values for Grades Two and Three 
District NojrmsV" Spring, 1976 * 
: : , N = 935 



State 
Percentile 
Kai£k 



99 
.98 
97 
96 
95 
9^* 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
8'f 

• 83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 

73 

71 
70 

69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
'6k 
63' 
-62' 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 

55 ' 
54 . 
53 
52 
51 

36 ; 



Entry Level 
T'est Score 



32.3- 35.0 

31.4- 32.2 

31.1- 31^3 
30.9-31.0 
30.7-30.8 

30.6 • 
30.4-30.5 

30.2- 30.3 
30.1 . 
30I0 

29.9. ' 

29.8 

29.7 

29."6 

29.5 
29.4 
29.3 
29.2 
29.1 

29.0 
28! 9-. 

28.8' 

28.7' 

28.6 
28.5 
'28.'* 
28.3' ■ 



28.2 
28.1 • 

28.0 , 



Socio- 
econpmic 
Index 



3.0 
2.9 
2.8^, 

2.7 



2.6 
2.5 



2.4 



- V 

: *2.3 



2.2 



'2.1 



Percent 
AiDC 



40.1-94.5 
36.1-40.4 

32.5- 36.0 

31.8- 32.-4 
'■30.8-31.7 

29.0- 30.7 

27.6- 28. 

26.1- 27. 

25.4- 26.0/ 

24.7- 25.-3 
. 24.1-24.6 

23.3-24.0 
22.6r23.2 
■ 22.1-22.5 

21.3- 22.0 
20.6-21.2 

- 20. 1-20". 5 
19.6-20.0 
• 19.2-19.5 

18.9- 19.1 

18.5- 18.8 
18.1-18.4, 
•17.7-18.0 

17.4- 17.6 

17.0- 17.3 

16.6- 16.9 

16.4- 16.5 

16.1- 16.3 
1'5.8-16.C) 

15.5- 15.7 

15.2- 1514- 

14.9-15.1 

14.4- 14.8 
14.2-14.3 
14.0-14.1 
13.8-13,9 

13.5- 13.7 
13.4 ^ 

13. 2- 13 ."3^ 

13.0- 13.1 

12.7- 12.9 
12.6 

12.4- 12.5 

■i2.ade.$ 
■■^l2.oiK.i 

11.9 
11.7-11.8 ■ 

11.5- 11.6 

11.3- 11.4 

11.1- 11.2 



PeAcent 
'Bilingual 



78. 4- 98-. 6 

71.7- 78.3 

65.5- 71.6 

60.2- 65.4 

55.3- 60.1 
52'.5-55.2 

50.6- 52.4 
48.1-50.5 

46.8- 48.0 
45.1-46.7 
43.0-45.0 
40:8-42.9 

39. 0- 40. 7- 
36.5-58.9 
35.3-36.4 
33.3-35.2 

31.5- 33.2 

30.7- 31.4 . 

29.6- 30.6 
' ^8.7-29.5 

27". 7-28. 6 
26-. 9-2 7. 6 

25.8- 26.-8 

24.3- 25.7 

23.1- *-24.2 
22.. 4-25.0 

21.7- 22.3 
•20.6-21.6. ■ 

20.1- 20.5 

19.6- 20.0 
19 .,1-19. 5 
18.5-19.0 

18.0- 18.4 

17.4- 17.9 ' 

16.7- 17.3 

16.2- 16.6 
1=5.4-16.1 

14.7-15.3 
.14.1-14.6 

13.5- 14.0 
12.5-13.4 

12.2- 12.4 
11.5-12.1 

11.1- 11.4 

io.6wii.o 

10.5' 

10.3- 10.4 
9.8-10.2 
9.5-9.7 
9.1-9.4 



Pupil 
Mobility 



94.8- 100.0 

73.4- 94.7 
. 68.8-73.3 

66.7- 68.7 
.64.2-66.6 ■ 
62.3-64.1 

■ 60.5-62.2 

58. 9- 60 >' 

57.5- 58.8 

55.6- 57.4 

54.7- 55.5 
54.0-54.6 

53.2- 53.9 

52.5- 53.1 

51.8- 52.4 

50.9- 51.7 

50.3- 50.8 
.50.1-50.2 

50.0 

49.3-49.9 
48.9-49.2 

48.6- 48.8 

47.8- 48.5 . 

47.2- 47.7 
46.8-47.1 

46.5- 46.7 

46.3- 46.4 
46.0-46.2 

45.6- 45.9 
45.0-45.5 

44.7- 44.9 
44.5-44.6 

44.4 

44.0- 44.3 

43.8- 43.9 

43.4- 43.7 
43,. 1-43. 3 

42.9- 43.0 
42.7-42.8 

42.6 

42.2- 42.5 
4i:8-42.1 

41.5- 41.7 

41.3- 41.4 . 
41.2 
4l.l 

4d. 7-41.0 
40.2-40.6 

40.1- 40.3 
40.0 



) ^65 IDS 



Perqentile Ranks of Background Factor Values for Grades Two and Three 

District No^ms, Spring, 197.6 
N = 935 , 



V 



State 
r^ercen u ixe 


Entry Level 
Test Score 


S^cio- 


Percent 
AFDC ^ . 


Percent 
Bilingual 


kS 


27.9 




10.7-11.0 


8.5-9.0 




27.8 




10.6 


8. .1-8. 4 . 


■ h7 






10.3-10.5 


'• 7. 7-8.0 




27.7 


if— 


10.1-10.-2 


" . 7.5-7.6 








9.8-10.0 


7.2-7.'+ 


kk 


27.6 




9.6-9.7 


7.0-7.1 


'+3 ' ■ 




^ 


9.4-9.5 




k2 


27.5 


■ 2.0 


9.3 


6.5-6.6 


hi 


27.'+ 




9.1-9.2 


6.3-6.'+ ■ 


ho , 






8.9-9.0' 


6.0-6.2 


39 


• 27.3 





8.8 ■ 


• 5-9 •■ 


38 ^ 


27.2 




8.6-8.7 


5.7-5.8 


. 37 






' 8.5 , 


5.6' 


36 


27.1 


- ' 


.■8.3-8.\* 


5. '+.5.5 


• -35 


: 27.0 


\ 


8. 0-8.. 2 


*' 5.3 


3*+ 






7.8-7.9 


5.2 . 


33 


26.9 


^ 


' 7. ,6-7. 7 


'+. 9-5.1 ' * 


32 


26.8 




7.3^7.5 


• '+.6-'+. 8 


' '31 




1-9 


7.1-7.2 ■ 


'+*.'+-'+. 5 




26.7. 




6.9-7.0 


'+.l-'+.3s 


29' 






6.7-6.8 


" 3.7-'+.o\ 


28 


'•^ '26.6 




6.5-6.6 


■ 3.5-3.6 


•. 27 




. ■ 


6.3-6.'+ 


3.^ « 


<j '26' « 


26.5 




6.1-6.2 . • 


3.2-3.3 


' 35 


26.^+ 




• 5I8-6.0 


2.9-3.1 


•■'24 


26.3 





5.6-5:7 


• 2'. 6-2. 8 


,-23' 


26.2 


■1.8 . * 


5*.3-5.5 


2. '+-2. 5 


22 


. 26.1 




5'il-5.2 


2. 1-2. 3 


21 


2&.0 • 




■ 5^Qii 


■1.9-2.0- 


20 


25.9 




4.8-4.9 ■ 


i.5-1.8 


i9 


25.8 




*• 4.6-4^7 


1.2-1.'+ 


la 


i 25.7 




4. 2-'+. 5' 


■ .6-1.1 


17 


25.6; 




. '+:o-:'+:i 


.2-. 5 


16 


25.'t-25.5 


1.7 


3-8-3. 9% . 


.1 


15 


25.2-25.3 ■ 




' ■3.5-3.'7' k 


0.0 


l4 


— 25.1, 





A. 3.2-3.4 ''^ 


■ .- ' ^0,0 . 


13 - 


25.0 


- ' 


2.8-3.1 


; - 6:0 


12 


2't.8-2'+.9 




i a-. 5-2. 7* ■ 


. . 0.0 


,11 


24.,6-2'+.7 




■ 2.1-2.4 


, 0.0; •' ■ 

' . .- I' . 


10 


24.if-24.5' 


l.f ■ 


■'"«^1.9-2.6 . 


0.0 ■, 


9 


^24.2-2if.3 




1,6-1.8 ^ 


'\ 0.0 


8 • ^ 


L/ 24.0-2*f.l:. 





l.'2-1.5 ■ s 


■ 0.0 


^ o -7 


,23. 8-23;. 9' 


_ _ ' - ' ^ 


■ :9-l.l * 


0.0 1 


6 • 


23.6-23.7 




■ .2-.8^^ \ 


. 6.0 . . 


5 


23.3-23.5 




.01 - 


0.0 




* 22.9-23.2 




0.0 


* ." 0,0 


3 


'.22.2-,»22.8 • 


1.3 


0.0 •■" 


b.o 


2 


21.5-22.1 




0.0 ' 


0.0 • : 


1 


16.2-21.4 


0-1.2 


0.0 


- 0.0 

t 



Pupil 
Mobility 



39". 7-39. 
39.^-39. 
.39.1-39. 
39.0 

38.8- 38. 
38.7 

• 38. '+-38. 

38.2- 38. 

37.9- 38. 
37.7-37. 

37.3- 37. 
37.1-37. 
36.9-37. 
36.7-36, 
. 36.6 

36.4- 36^ 
3^.1-36. 
35.9-36; 
35.7-55. 

"35.5-35. 

35.1- 35. 
.3'+. 9-35. 
■3^.7-3'+. 

3'+. 4-3'+. 
3'+.0-3'+. 

33.5- 33. 
33.'+ 

■ 32.9-33. 
-32.5-32. 

32.0-32. 

31.7-31. 

.31.3-31. 

30 ,7 -31- 
- 30.2-30. 

30.9-30. 

■ 29.3-29. 
28.7-29. 
28.3-28. 

■ 27>8-'28. 

27.2- 27. 
26 i 5-2.7. 
25.5-26. 

2'+. 8-25. 

23.'C3-24. 
■^2.0-22. 
' 21,2-21. 
-19.3-21. 

11.2 

0-ii.i 



,6 

.3 
,1 

.8 . 

,6 

M- ■ 
,0 ' 
;& 

5 
3 
0 
8 
6 
h 

0 

8- 
6 
3 
9 

3 

8 ■ 
'+ 

9 
6 
2 

6 .■ 
1 

9 ' 
2 ■ 
6 
2 
7 

4 . . 

7 •' 
9 
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Percentile Ranks 'o'f Backgroimd Factor Values for Grade^ Six. 
District Norms, Spring, 1976 

V ' ■ N = 898 



f 



State\ 


Grade 3 






State 


Per- 
centile 


■ Percent : 
AFDC 


Percent 
Bilingual 


Per- 

centile 


Ranks 

; -J 






Ranks 


99 


95.9-^100.0 


^.6-90.00 


77.7-100.0 


99 


98 


9^^.9-95.8 


3^*3-^+0.5 


.'66.6-77.6 


98 


97 


9^. 1-9'+. 8 ' 


32.if-3^.2 


59.5-66.5 


97 . . 


96 , 


93.8-9'+.0 


30.9-32.3 


5't.8-59.'+ 


96 • 


95 


93.^-93.7 •' 


29.2-30.8 


-V 50.5-5^.7 


95 ' 




. 92.9-93.3 


27.7-29.1 




9'f . 


93 


92-5-92.8 


26.if-27.6 


if5.1-^8.3 ' 


93 


92 


92-.0-92.^ 


25.'+-26.3 • 


. •43.2-if5.0." - 


•92 


.91 * 


91.7-91.9 ' 


2^^.7-25.3 


it2.'0-if3.1 " , 


91 


90 


91.3-91-.6 


24.0-2'f.6 


. 39.'t-^1.9 




89 : 


. ' 91.0-91.2 


' 23.2-23.9 


37.5-39.3 




88 ^ 


90.8-90.9 


22.1-23.1' 


. 35.3-37.4 


88 C 


'87 ' i 


90*5-90.^7. 


21.'+-22.0 ^ 


33.0-35.2 . . . 


87 • 


. 86" 


90.2r90.'f , • 


20.9-21.3 


31.0-32.9 


86 


. 85 


89.9-9.0.1 - 


20.if-20.8 


29.^-30.9 


85 


8h ■ 


. .89-.8 . 


20.0-20.3 


27.2-29.3 


8'f 


83 


89.6-89.7 


19.^rl9.9 


26.3-27.1 ' 


83 


82 - • 


89.5 


19.0-19.3 


. 2if.3-26.2 ' 


82 


8r 


89.^ 


18-.6-18.9 


23.5-2if.2 


81 


* 80- . 


89.2-89.3 


18.3-18.5 


21.9-23.^ 


80 


79 


89^-t-89.1 
. 88.9 


. ■ 17.9-18.2 


. 21.0-21.8 


79 


•78- - 


17.7-17.8 


; 2©. 1-20. 9 


78 . • 


77 


; •88'. 6-88. 8 - 


17.2-17.6 


' 19.6-20.0 


. 77 


76 / : 


/ ■ ^ 88'.if-88.5 ■ 


16.9-17.1 


• 19.1-19.5 


' " 76 


' 75 y / 


, 88.2-88.3 


16.5-16.8 


18.2-19.0 


75 


■ • 7^ ^ / 


.^§8.0-88.1 
^^7.8-87.9. ' 


16. 1-16. if . 


. 17.6-18.1 


7'f . 


' 73 , 


15.8-16.0 


16.9-17.5 


73^ ( 


■ - 72 ' 


8.^'.:6-87:7 


15.5-15.7 


^ 16.2-16.8 


72 


71 ■ 


-■87.5 


15.1-15.^ 


15.5-16.1 


71 - 

70 


70 


87. 3-87. V, 


■v • lif. 9-15.0 


lif.6-15.'f 


69 


87:1-87.2 ^ . 
• ■862^-87.0 


lif.6-lif.8 


'lif.3-1^.5 


69 • 


68 


lif. 3-1^^.5 • 


13.6-lif.2 ^ 


68 


.'67 - 


. , 86;8 


" lif.O-lif.2' 


13.1-13.5 


■ ■. 67 > 


> 66 


.86.7 


0.3.^-13.9' 


12.2-13.0 , 


66 


' 65 


86.5-86.6 . 


13.^-13.7 


" , ,11.9-12.1 


65 


6'f . ' 


. - • '86.4 '( 
. .86.2-86.3 


13.1-13.3 ■ 


11.5-11.8 ' ■ 


6'f 


63 


12.9-13.0 


11. 1-11. if 


' ~ 63 


'65-' 


■ - ■ 86.1 


12.7-12.8 


10.5-11.0 


62 


61, 


85.9^^6iO , 


12.6 ' 


10. 0-10. if 


61 


60.' 


' 85.8 . 


12.ifTl2.5 


9.6-9.9 


60 


' 59 ■ 


. 85.5-85.7 . 


12.2-12.3 


9.1-9.5 


59 


58- . 


85,^ 


12.1 


' 8,7-9.0 


58 , 


■ 57 


85.2-85.3 ^ 


11.9-12^.0 


8.i+-8.6 


57 


, 56 . 


,85:9-85.1 
8i.9 


11.7-11.8 


7.9-8.3 


56 


55 


11.5-11.6 


7.5-7.8 


55 


5'f. 


8if.7*8^.8 •• 


11 .if J^. 


. 7.1-7.'+ 


3k 


53 




11.1-11.3 [. 


6.7-7.0.- 


53 


52 


V 8h.2-8m-.3 


10.9-11.0 \ 


6.5-6.6 


52 . 


51 


\ 8^^10-8^.1 


10.6-10.8 


6.1-6.'+. 


51 


50 

— rt 


83.9 


10.3-10.5 . 


■ 5.7-6.0 


50 
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Percentile Ranks of Background Factor Values for Grade Six 

District Norms, 1975-76 



Stat^ 


1 E- ^ 

V 


— t . 




state ' • 


Per- 


Grade 5 


*■ Percent 


Percent . 


Per- 


centile 


Achieveme?jt 


AFDC 


Bilingual ^ 


centile% • 


Hanks 

- 


Index^ 


, — • — 7 


" * 


I Ranks 




83.7-'83.8 


^10.1-10.2 


5.6 


49^ 


k8 


83.5-83.6 


. , 9.9-10.0 


5.3-5.5 •■■ ' 


48 . 




83. 2-83. i+ 


-9.7-9.8 


5.1-5.2, . ^ 


47 . 


k6 
k3 


83.1 
82.8-83.0 


' ' 9.5-9.6 
9.3-9.^ 


it. 8-5. (5- v 

4.5-it.7-". ' 


- ^ 


kk 


82.6-82.7 


9.2 


it^3-4.it^- 


■ ^ .44 


k3 


82.3-82.5 


. 9.0-9.1 . 


it.'0-it.2 


"43 7 \ 


k2 


82.2 


. 8;8-8.> 


. 3.7-3.9 


42 


„ ^1 


82.0-82.1* 


* 8.6-8.7.. ^ - - 


" ■ 3,.-5-3.^ ■ 


•41 


ifO 


81.7-81.9 • 


8.5' "..'f. 


: • 3.3-3.4, . - 


.' 40 


39 


81.5-81.6 


8. 3-8. if - 


3-'. 0-3 .2 


39 ■ ' 


38 


8l.3-8l.it 


,8.^-8.2 ; 


• ^ 2.8-2.^9 


, - 38 


37 


81.1-81.2- 


... " 7.8-7.9 


2.6-2.7 


. - 37 \ • 


36 


80.8-81.0 ■ 


7.6-7.7 


- 2.4-2.5 


36 


• 35 


80.6-80.7 


7.k-7.3 


2.2-2.;5 




3^ 


80.2-80.5 


N 7.2-7.3 . 


2.0-2.1 


- 34 


35 


» 79.9-80.1 ' 


7.1 




33*; " . 


32 


79.7-79.8 


' 6.8-7.0 




. 32 


31 


79.^-79.-6 


6.7. 


1-1.6-1.7 . ^ 


. 31 ' 


30 


79.O-.79.3 


6.5-6.6 


^ 1.5 


5Q 


29 


78.7-78.9 


6.2-6. it 


1.2-1.^ ' 


29- - - 


28 


78.6 


■ 6.1 


o.8^,.i 


28 


27 


78.3-78.5 


5.8-6.0 


0.6-0.7 


• 27 


.26 - 


73.1-78.2 


5.6-5:7" 


0.^-0.5 


26 


25 . . 


77.9-78.0 


5.5 





25' ; 




77.7-77 


5.3-5. i+ ' 


: ' — 


24 


23^ V 


. 77.3-77.6 


3.1-3.2 


^ ' ; — • 


23 


■ -22 .<o 


76.7-77.2 


it. 9-5.0 ■ 


■ . 


;22 * . 


21 , "i ' 


' 76.-5-76.6 


it. 7-4. 8 ' 


• 


21 " ' 


20 • ' ». 


' ■ 75.9-76.it 


it.5-it.6 





20 


19 . / 
' , 18 / • . 


> ^ V5.6-75.8 , 


it.2-it.it 




- 19 .. 


73.2-73.3 


3.9-4.1 .y 





18 . ; . 


17 


7k. 7-73:1 


. 3.6-3.8 




17 : ' 


• 16 


7k.3-7k.e 


3.4-3.5 


> • .1 , 


■ > IS-' \ ■ 


15 


. 73.7-7k.2 


3.2-3.3 




13 ■ ■ 


Ik 


73.1-73 


3.1 





l4 ' '■' 


13 


■ 72,k-73.0 


2.8-3.0 




13 ' - • 


12 


71.9-72.3 


2.6-2.7 , 




'12 


11 


71.2-71.8 


' 2.3-2.5 


— ."V 


ir ■' ' * 


10 


70.3-71.1 


2.0-2-2. 


— 


• 10 - 


9 


69.6-70.2 


• 1.7-1.9- 





■9 


■ 8 . 


. 68.6-69.5 


1.3-1.6 





8 


7 


- 67.3-68.5 . . 


1.1-1.2 







' 6 


66. 0-6/. 2 


0.2-1.0 




6 


5 


65.1-65*9 


; 0.1-0.3'. 





•5 


it 


. 6it.O-65.0 . 







■ 4 ' 


3 


62.6-63.9 






• .3 


2 


.60.5-62.5 




^ — 


•2 


1 


35.9-6O.it ' 






'1 ' 
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Appendix J-6 

"Percentile Ranks qf Background Factor Values for Grade Twelve 
School Normfl, December, 1975 

N,= 377 



. . ' state 
Per- 
centile 
Ranks 


Grade 6 
Achievement 
Index 


Perceti^t 

" ■ ■ 'V 


Stalfe 
. Per- 
cent lie 
Ranks 

• 


Grade 6 . 
Achievement 
Index - 


■ Percent 
AFDC 


99 


67.8-70.0. 


35.8-if8.9 


• k3 


54.4 


6.7-6.8 


98- 


66.4-67.7 . , 


27. 6-35. ^> ■ 


48 


54.3 


•6.6 


97 


^65.9-66.3 . 


'26.1-27.5 


kl - 




6.5 


. 96 ■ 


i6if.7-65.8 


, 23.'6t26.0 


46 


54.2 


6.3-6.4- 


95 


>63.5-.64.6 


22.3-23.5 


45 - 


, 54.0-54.1 


6.2 


' 9'f 


67.2-63.'+. 


21.3722.2 


44 


53.8-53.9 


6.1" 


: 93 . 


62.8-.63.I 


-20,8-21.2 


43. 


53.7 


6.0 


.92 " 


61 .-8-62. 7 


•20.3-26.7 


42 


, 53.6 


5.8-5.9 


91 


. 61.3-61.7 


19.9-20.2 


41 


53.5 


5.7 


, 90 , 


61.0-61.2 _ 


18.8-19.8 


• 40 . 


. 53.4 


5.6 


«9 . 


.60.if-6o.9 " ' 


17.5-18.7 . 


39 


53/. 2-53. 3 - 




88 


60. 1-60. 3- 


-17.3-17.7 


38 


53.0-53.1 


5.5 


87 


59. 9-60.0'. 


16.6-17.2 


■ -37 


52. 8-52 ".9. 


5.4 


, ■■ 86 


59.7-59.8 


^ 15.9-16^5 


36 


52.5-52.7 


5.2-5.3 


• 85 


59.6 


-15.5-15.8 


• 35 


52. 3-52 .'4 


5.0-5.1 


. 8k 


- 59.5 


■ lif.8-15.4 • 


■34 


52.1-52.2 


4.8-4.9 


' - .83 


^9.k 


ik.G-lk.l^, 


. '33 


52.0 


4.7 


- -82' 


■ 59.2-5.9.3 


lk.k-lk.3 '' 




51.8-51.9 


4.5-4.6 


81 


59.1 .-. 


lif.l-lif.3 




51.7 


4.4 


80 


59.0 • , 


13.8-1'f.O 


/30 ' 


51.6 


• 4.3 


. • 79 


58.8-58.9 


13.7 


f ^29 • . 


51.5 




7§ ■ 


58.6-58.7 ' 


Yb.k-Yb.^ " 


1^8 


51.1-51.4 ' 


4.2 


77' 


58.if-58'.5 


- , 13.0-13.3 


- / ■ 27 


50.9-51.0 V 


4.1 


-76 


• 58.3 


. 12.9 


" 26 ' 


50.8 


4.0 


75 


• 58.1-58.2 


'■ 12.7-12.8 . 






'3.9 




— — r ' 


12. 3-12 .-6 


24 


50.5 


.3.8 


■ •73" 


57.9-58.0 


: 11.9-12.2 


23 


50.4. 


' 3.6-3.7 


* 72 ' • 


57,8 


11. 1-11. 8 


22 


" 50: 2-50; 3 


3.5 


- 71 


57.7- 


10.9-11.0 




50'.l 


• .3.4 


70 


• 57.6 


10.7-10.8 


20 - 


49.9-50.0 


3.2-5.3 






' 69 


57.5 


10. if- 16. 6 


19 


49.8 


3.0-3.1. 


.68 ' - 


' 57.^ 


10.2710.3 


18 


49.6-49.7 


.2.9 


. 67 ' 


•57.1-57.3 


•loli' , 


17 


49.5 


2.8 


\ 66 . >• 


. .56.9-57.0 


10.0 


rl6 ' 


49.1-49.4 




65 , . 


'56.7-56.8 


9.8-9.9 ^ > 
9.6^9.7 


15 


48.9-49.0 


2.7 


' 6k ' ^ 


^. 56.6 . 


14 


48.8 


2.6 


63 


55.5 


/ 9.^9.5 • 


13 


48.1-48.7 


2.5 
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56,3-56. 


9:2-9.3 


P- 


47.8^48.0 


2.1-2.4 


61 


" 56.2 • ■ 


9.0-^.1 


11 


47.6-47..? 


1.9-2.0 


60 


- -5^.1 ' 


- - 8.7-8:9 


10 
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1.7-1.8 


59 


56.0 . • 


'• ■8.6 ■ 


9 


46.5-47.2 


1.6 
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8.if-8.5 


8 
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1.5 


57'. ■• ". 
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6 
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55 
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7.9 


5 
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55.2-55.3 ■ 


• 7.6-7.0 


k 


HH.1-44-.7, 


0.6-0.8. 




55.0-55.1 


• 7.5 


■ 3 . - 


42.5-44.0 


•0.5 


52 


5^.7-54.9 


7.3-7.4 


2 


41.7-42.4 


0.2-0.4 


51 


• 5'f.„6 


7.0-7.2 


\ ' 


35.8-41.6 


0.0-0.1 


50 - 


5^.5 


6.9 
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Appenaix 

Percentile' Ranks oS Average Class Size and Average Daily Attendance 
All California School Districts, 1975-76 



state 


Average Class Size 


Average 
Daily Attendance 
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Percentile 
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High School 
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\ 
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— 
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77 
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DO 
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o/ 
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~ 
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Percentile Ranlcs of Average Class .Size ahd Average Daily Attendance 
All California School Districts, 1975-76 



State 


Average Class Size 




State 


Percentile 


Elementary 


High School 


Average 


X CJb U c;XI U XXt? 


Ranks 


Daily Attendance 


XVCUilVO 
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25.9 
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25.8 
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35 
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30 
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P7 
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26 


25 
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22 
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20 
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Appendix K-2 

Percfntile Ranks of Distric\^ Values of, Financial Variables 
Unified School 'Districts, 1975-76 • ■ .■ 



Assessed Valuation 
per Unit of- A.D.A. 



General Purpose 
Tax Rate'v 



Expenditures per 
Unit of A.D.A. 



State 
Percentile 
Ranks 



97,609-131,365 

79,892-97,608 

66,72'+-79,891 

62,389-66,723 

55,576-62,388 

51,92'+-55,575 

^+9, 277-51, 923 

'+8,512-'+9,276 

^+6, 117-^+8, 511 

^+5, 285-^+6, 116 

'+'+,039-'+5,28'+ 

'+2,'+6l-'+if,038 

^+2, 122-^+2, ^+60 

'to, 823-^2, 121 

'to, 196-^+0, 822 

38,678-^+0,195 

37,^+59-38,677 

36, '+19-37,^+58 

35,378-36, if 18 

3^^,8^+2-35,377 
32,312-34,841 

31,948-32,311 
31,282-31,947 
31^131-31,281 
30,149-31,130 
29,28l-30i^l48 
28,590-29,280 
28,535-28,589': 
27,588-28,534 
26,967-27^587 
26, 443-26; 966 
25,713-26.442 
25,608-25,712 
24,117-25,607 
23,587-24,116 
23,5i6-23,586 
23,136-23,515 
22,631-23,135 
'22,359-22,630 
•21,580-22,358 
21,484-21,579 
21,278-21,483 ■ 
20,915-21,277 
20,640-20,914 

20,401-20,639 
19,947-20,400 
19,554-19,946 

19,465-19,553 
19;257-19,464 
19,185-19,256 



••5.88-6.63 
5.83-5.87 

5.70- 5.82 
5.42-5.69 
5.32-5.41 
5.26-5.31 
5.23-5.25 
5.13-5.22 
5.3,1-5.12 
5.05-5.10 
4.97-5.04 
4.92t4.96 
4.88-4.91 
4.. 82-4. 87 
4.77-4.81 

4.71- 4.76 

4.69-4.70 
4.64-4.68 

4.63 
4.55-4.62 

4.54" 
4.46-4.53 ' 

4.43-4.45 

4.42 
4.40-4.41 

4.36-4.^9 
4.35 ^ 
4.33-4.34 
4.28-4.32 
4.27 

4.^6 
'4.23-4.25 
4.21-4.22 
4.19-4.20 

•4.18 
' 4.17 
4.16 
4.14-4.15 

.4.13 
• 4.12' 

4.10-4.11 
4.09 
4.08 
4.07 
4.06 • 



2,101-2,831 
1,960-2,100 
1,926-1,959 
1,913-1,925 
1,854-1,912 

' l>83a-.i;853- 

1,763-1,837 
1,690-1,762 
1,610-1,689 
1,588-1,609 

1,577-1,587 
1,56.4-1,576 
1,548-1,563 
1,537-1,547 
1,514-1,536 
1,483-1,513 
1,470-1,48^ 
1,444-1,469 
1,419-1,445 
• l,402i-l,4l8 
1,398-1,401 

1,38^1,397 
1,379-1,386 
1,376-L,378 
1,368-1,375* 
1,361-1,367 
^1,333-1,360 
, 1,325-1,332 ' 
1,317-1,324 
1,310-1,316 
1,305-1,309 . 
1,297-1,304 
1,293-1,^96- 
1,2^7-1,2^2 
1,283-1,206 
1,275-1,282 
1,265-1,274 

1,264 • 
1,256-'1,263 
1; 250-1, 255 

1,237 J:, 2^t9 
1,231-1', 236 
1,228-1,230 
1,224-1*, 227 

1,222-1,223 

1,214-1,221 
1,209-1,213 
1,200-1,208 
1,195-1,199 
1,191-1,194 



i 



99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
•90 
89 
88 
87' 
86 

85 
84 

83 • 
82 
81 
80 

79 ' 

78 

77 

76- 

75 

74 

73 
72 . 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 

^} 
63 
62 
61 
60 



59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
■^54 

53 
52 
51 
50 



Percentile Eanlj:8 of District Valuas of Financial Variables 
V Unified School Districts, 1975-76 



^ State 
Ranks 


Assessed Valuation ^ 
per Unit of A.D.A. " 


General. P\arpose 
Tax Rate 


Expenditures per 
Unit of A.D.A. 


State 

pAT*r» attI"T 1 f 




1 Q 04l -K) 184 




1 187-1 IQO 


4q * 




Ifi q41-1c5 o40 


4 05 




48 




18 81^-18' Q4o 


4 03-4 04 


1,186 ' . 


47 




18 S7S-18 8i4 ' 

XUj^^^XWj^X' 




1 184-1 185 ' 

X f XtJ » — X f X\J^ 


46 




18 235-18 574 

XU f CJJ XU ^ ^ 


4.02 * 


# 1 181-1 183 .* 

' X f XUX X f Jm\J ^ 


45 




17 8QO-I8 ?34 


4 01 

* ~ ^ V/X 


1 175-1 i8n 

X , X fj^l. f xou 


44 




17 769-17 88Q 




J 1 168-I 174 

* x^xvju— x^x^~ ^ 


43 




17 535-17 766 


c 4 00 


1 1 60-.1 167 


42 




17 307-17 534 


' QQ " 
J •yy 


1 1 55-1 159 


4l 

* X 




16 Q5Q-17 306 


3.98 


1 148-1 154 

X f X iV^ X f ^ « 


4o 




16.577-16.958 


3.97 

^ *y { ; 


'1.143-1.14? 


39 

^ y 


38 ' 


16 522-16 576 


3 96 


1 l4l-l l42 

X f X < X X f ^ < c 


38 


^ ( 


16.233-16 521 

XV-» ^ t-^-X XVJ ) ^cx 


3.95 


1 134-1 l4o 

X f X^^— X f XJTVy 


37 




✓ 1 R 87O-I6 2*^2 




1 1 PQ-1 1 3'=^ 


36 




1 5 46l 1^1 5 8fiQ 




1 1 P'3^-.l 1 p8 


35 




^ 5 m4-i 5 4fio 

X^ ) v/X~ — X^ f ~Uv/ 




1 1 PI -1 1 pp 

X f X^X — X f x^^ 


34 




14.868-15 013 


3.84-3.86 


1* 120 


33 


32 


l4 758-14 867 


3 82-3 83 


1 119 




'31 


l4. 432-14 757 

XT f T^C XT ^ ( J ( 


3.79-3.81 

J • (y J . ux 


1 116-1 118 

XfXXV.JXf^^^ 


31 * 


30 


l4* 276-14.431 - 


3.78 


1 lOQ-1 115 
X f xvy^— X f xx^ 


30 . 


29 


l4. 123-14. 275 




1 105-1 108 


29 


28 


13.977-14 122 


3.73-3.74 




28 • 


27^ 


13 785-13.976 


3.70-3.72 


1 102-1 104 


27 


26 


13 656-13 784 


3.67-3.69 

J •\J ( ' J •^y 


1 101 


26 




13 407-13 655 

x^jTV-^^ ^^y\yjj 


3 55-3 66 


1 099-1 100 
1 OQfi-l OQA 


25 


24 


1 3 OOQ-1 3 t4o6 




24 * 


23 , . 


12.805-13 008 


3.48-3.51 


1 095 


23 


22 


12.673-12 8o4 


3 47 


1 090-1 094 

^^\Jy\J ^ ^\Jy^ ^ 


22 


21 


12 47fe-12 672 

xc ^~ ( \j x^ f 0. 


43-3i.46* 


1 084-1 089 


21 

cx 


20 


12.303-12 475 


3.34-3.42 


1,082-1,083 I 


20 


19 


1 11.638-12.302 


3.31-15.33'' 


1.074-1. 081 


19 


l8 


'11 485-11 637 

XX ,TU^ XX, 


3 27-3 30 


1 061fi-.l 073 


18 

X w 


17 


11.243-11.484 * 


3.26 


1 O6I-I 065 

1 058-1 060 


17 


16 


•^10.905-11 242 


3.22-3.25 


16 ' 




10 873-1 0 Q04 

Xv/ , ^ ^"Xv/ , 7*^^ 




1 057 


1 S 




10 ^646-10 872 


3 07-3 IP 




' l4 

X r 




10 615-10 645 


3.01-3 06 

^ . WX— ^ . 


1 047-1 055 


13 




10 497-10 6l4 


2 96-3 00 


1 "042-1 o46 


12 


- 11 


10 448-10 496 


2 73-2 95 


1 o4i 

X f V/i X 


11 

XX 


10 


9 574-10 447 


2 64-2.72 


1 037-1 040 


' - 10 

XV/ 


o 

✓ 


^ 9 437-9.573 


2 6I-2.63 


1 035-1 036 


Q 


8 


9.205-9.436 


2 56-2 60 


1 OP5-1 034 


8 


7 


8.987-9.204 


2 51-2.55 


1,021-1,024 


7 


6 


8.482-8.986 


' 2.37-2 50 


1 OlB-l 020 

X f v/X X f V.'<U- w 


6 


5 


8^.126-8.481 


2.29-2.36 


1*001-1 oi4 


5 




7,655-8,125 - 


2.25-2.28 


999-1,000 
993-998 

y y ^ y 


4- 


3 


7,181-7,654 


'2.20-2'.24 


• 

3 


2 , 


6,418-7,180 


1.98-2.19 


982-992 


2 


- 1 • 

- 


2,575-6,417 


0.78-1.97 


944-981 


1 ' 



#473 
264 



Percentile Ranks of District Values of Financial Variables 
High School Districts, 1973-76 ^_ 



State 
ercenitile 
Reuiks 


Assessed Valuation 
•per Uiit of A.D.A. 


General Purpose- 
Tax Rate 


Expenditures per 
. Unit of A.D.A. 


State 
Percentile 
Ranks 


99 


191,110-39^,912 


• 

2.68-2.75 


2,629-3,679 


99 


98 


177,195-191,109 


2.58-2.67 


2,261-2,628 


98 


97 


lifif, 271-177, 19if 




2,238-2,260 


97 


96 


lifO, 709-1^,270 


2.57 


2,155-2,237 


96 


95 ' 


136,07if-lif0,708 


2.52-2.56 


2,06if-2,15if 


95 


9k 


127, if 76- 136, 073- 


2.50-2.51 


2,013-2,063 


9^^ 


93 


llif ,902-127, if 75 


2.ifO-2.if9 


1,837-2,012 


93 


92 


.107,686-llif,901 


2.39 


1,835-1,836 


92 


91 


102 A99-107,685 




1, 831-1, 83if 


91 


90 


101, 218-102, if98 


2.36-2.38 


1,818-1,830 


,90 


89 


•10(Xij:80-101,217 




l,8lif-l,8l7 


89 


88 


98 ,575-100, if 79 


2.3^-2.35 


• 1,798-1,813 


88 


87 


98,696-98,57if 


2.31-2.33 


1,766-1,797 


87 


86 


97^352-98,095 


2.29-2.30 


1,728-1,765 


86 


85 


-97,319-97,351 


2.28 


1,725-1,727 


85 


8k • 


9if,66if-97,3l8, • 




1, 72(5-1, 72if 


" 8if 


83 


93,178-9^,663 


2.25-2.27 


1,699-1,719 


83 


82 


90,323-93,177 




1,678-1,698 


82 


81 


89,625-90,322 . 




1,667-1,677 


81 


80 


86,279-l89,62if 


2.2k 


1,623-1,666 


80 


79 


82,395-86,278 


2.23 


l,6lif-l,622 


79 " 


78 


77, if 21-82, 39^ 


2.21-2.22 


1,611-1,613 


78 


77 


. '77, if 10- 77, if 20 




1,592-1,610 


77 


76 


76,98if-77,^09 


2.20 


1,566-1,591 


76 


75 


76,6if9-76,983 . 


2.19 


1,558-1,567 


75 


7k 


75, 79-76, 6if8 


2.16-2.18 ' 


1,528-1,557 


7k 


73 


7^, 791-75, if78 




1,527 


73 


72. 


73,50if-7if,790 


. ^ ■ 


1,526 


72 


71 


.73,016-73,503 




1,. 520-1, 525 


71 


70 


'72,511-73,015 


2.15 


1,510-1,519 


70 


69 


72,151-72,510 




1,W.-1',509 


69 


68 


70,55if-72,150 


2.lif 


1,502-1,506 


68 


67 


67,522-70,553 
• 7 ^^^^— ' 7 ^ 


•2.11-2.13 


1, if 91-1, 501 

1,^78-1,^90 

* 7 f *^ 7 y ^ 


67 


66 


67,186-67,521 


-' 


66 


65 


66,38if-67,l85 • 


2.10 


1,^76-1,^77 


65 


6k 


66,277-66,383 


2.08-2.09 . 


1,^^9-1,^75 


6if 


63 


6if,8if 7-66, 276 




1 ifif3_l ififS 


63 


62 


6if,017-6if,8if6 




1, if if 1-1, if if 2 - 


62^ 


61 


63,825-6if,Ol6 - 


2.105-2.07 


1, if 39-1,^^0 


.61 


60 


63, 505-63, 82if 


• 2.03-2.0if 


l,if38 


60 


59* 


62, 562-63, 50if 


.2.02 


I,if3if-l,if37 


59 • 


58 


6l,32if-62,56l 




I,if23-l,if33 . 


58 


57 


59,672-61 f 323 


2.01 


^ 1, if 08-1, if 22 


57 


56 - 


59,623-59,671 




1, if 06-1, if 07 - 


56 


55 


59,010-59,622 ' 




1,395-1,^05 


55 


^k: 


57,585-59,009 




1, 391-1, 39if , 

7 y 7 ^ity 


5^ 


"53 


56, 359-57, 58if 


• 2.00 


' 1,385-1,390 


53 


52 '■ ■ 


56,250-56,338 


1.99 


1, 382-1, 38if 


52 


51 • 


. 56, 189-56, 2if 9 


1.97-1.98 


1,381 


■ 51 




55,938-56,188 » 


1.96 


'1,360-1,380 


.50 













Percentile Ranks of District Values o'f Financial Variables 
High School Districts, 1975-76 



« State 
Percentile 

•Ranks 



Assessed Valuation 
per Unit of A.D-A. 



General Piirjpose 
Tax Rate"*, 



Expenditures per 
Unit of AJ)*A, 



State 
Percentile 

Ranks 



^^9 

he- 

h3 
k2 
kl 
Mo 

39 
38 
37. 
36 
35 
3M 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 

25 
2^* 
23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
Ik 

13 
12 
11 
10 

,.9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
If 

3 

.2 
1 
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'.55,'t26-55,937 
5^,807-55, '^25 
5'f,25l-5'f,SD6 
5^,003-5^,250 
53, 638-5*^,002 
53, 163-53, 637-. 
53, 065-53, l>6^ 
52,604-53,06'+ 
51,896-52,603 
51, O'f ^+-51, 895 
50,079-51,0^3 
^+9, 961-50,078 
'f9,867-'f9,960 
't9,775-'f9,866 
k9,k31--k9, 77k 
W,738-'f 9,^30 
'f8,288-'f8,737 
if 7, 899-^,287 
It6,97if-if7,898 

'f6,863-'f6,973 
'f6.,8'f6-'f6,862 
. if 6, 549-^^6, 8'f 5 
'f5,'f68-'f6,5'f8 
't5,065-'f5,'t67 
'f'f,'f90-'f5,06'f 

'f3,l02-'f'f,'f89 
'f2,528-'f3,lOl 
42,225-'f2,527 
4l,959-'f2,22'f' 
if 0,932-'f 1,958 

^,931 
'fO,829-'fO,930 
'fO,7i9-'^o,828 
'fO,5!f8-'flk7i8 
'fO,'f73-w,5'f7 
'fO,012-'fO,'f72 
38,695-'^0,011 
38, 123-38, 69'f 
J7, 280-38, 122 

^6,887-37,279 
35,904-36,886 

35,700-35,903 

34,222-35,699 

33,781-34,221 

33,108-33,780 

32,978-33,107 

31,873-32,977 

31,033-31,872 \ 

23,545-31,032 



1.95 
1.93-1.94 
1.91-1.92 

1.90 

1.89 



1.88 ' 
1.87 

1.^5-1.86 

1.84 ' 

1.82-1.83 

1.80-1.81 
1.78-1.79 

1.77 

1.75-1.76 
1.74 
1.73 

1.71-1.72 
1.69-1.70 
1.67-1.68 . 
1.64-1.66 

1.63 ' 

1.59-1.62 
1.53-1.58 

1.52. 
1.47-1.51 

1.45-1.46 
1.38-1.44 
1.30-1.37 
1.28-1.29 
1.12-1.27 
1.10-1.11 

1^09 
.O.»-1.07 



1,355-1,359 

1,348-1,354 
1,344-1,347- 

1,343 
1,338-1,342 

1,330-1,337 

1,329 
1,324-1,328 

1,323 
1,318-1,322 
1,315-1,317 
1,311-1,314 , 
1,304-1,310 
1,302-1,303 

1,301 

1,300 
1,288-1,299 

a, 283-1, 287 
1,276-1,282 
1,274-1,275 
1,259-1,273 
1,257-1,258 
1; 248-1,256 

1,247 
;l, 238-1, 246 

1,235-1,237 
1,224-1,234 

1,221-1,223 
1,210-1,220 ' 

1,205-1,209 
1,196-1,204 
1,190-1,195 
1,189 



1, '181-1 
• 1,166-1 
1,163-1 
1,153-1 
1,145-1 
1,139-1 
1,124-1 
/I, 112-1 
1,101-1 
1,100 
1,096- 
1,005-1 



,188 
,180 

,165 
,162 
,152 
,144 
,138 
.123 
,111 



■^99 
•1,0^ 



49 
48 
47 
46 

45 
44 

43 

k-Z 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33' 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 

27 
26 

25 
24 

23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
■17 

15 
14 

13 
12 
11 

IQ 

9 
• 8 • 

7 

' 5 

.4 

.3 
2 
1 
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Appendix K-4 



Percentile *"Ranks of District Valuers of Financial Wariables 
f . ' ' . Elementary School Districts, 1975-76' \ 



'^State 
ercofet ile 


Assessed Valuation 
per ttiit of A. p. A. 


• 

General Purpose 
Tax Rate 


Expenditure^fo^ Instruc- 
tion per Unrt of A.D.A. ' 


State 
Percentile 
Ranks 


f 

99 


516,102-2,^^1,18^ 


3.66-5.11 


2, 686-5 ,175- 


99 


98. 


•3^3,322-516,101 


3.^2-3w65 


• 2,ifif6-2,685 


98 


97 " 


260,031-3if3,>2r 


^ '3.33-3.^1 „ 


2, 117-2, if if 5 ^ . 


97 


96 


^ 22^,671-260^030 


3.2^-3.3? " 


2,021-2,116 


96 


95 ' 


198,053-22^,670 


3.15-3.23 , 


1,895-2,020 


95 




172,80^-198,052 


3.1^-3.1^ . 


1, 850-1, 89if 




93 

y y 


• 152,883-172,803 


3.08-3.11 


l,775-l,8if9 


93 


92 

y*— 


137,665-152,882 


3.0if-3.07 


1, 731-1, 77if 


92 


91 


125,^95-137, 66if 


2.98-3.03 * 


1,706-1,730 


91 


90 


111,207-125,^9^ 




1,661-1,705 


90 


.89 


105,22^-111,206 


2.92-2.97 


1,630-1,660 


, 89 


• 88 - 


99,837-105,223 


2. 90-2. '91 


1,605-1,629 


88 


87 


9if,3l8-99,836 ^ 


2.89 


1, 563-1, 6oif' • 


87 


86 


90,117-9^,317 


2.82-2.88 


l,53if-l,562 


86 


85' 


87,369-90,116 


2.80-2.81 


.1,510-1:533 , 


85 


8if • 


85,703-87,368 


^ 2.78-2.79 ' 


' l,if90-l,509 
I,if56-l,if89 ■ \ 


8if 


83- 


83,080-85,702 


'2.76-2.77 


■83 


. 82 . 


78,728-83,079- 


2.72-2.75 


1, if 35-1,^^55 


82 


81 ' 


7^,755-78,727 


; 2.70-2.71 


l,ifll-l,if3if 


8r- 


80 . 


71,033-7^,75^ 


2.69 


L);if01-i,ifio. 


80 


79 - 


68,318-71,032 


2.67-2.68 


■ ' 1,389-1, if 00 


79 


78 


65,603-68,317 > 


2.66^ 


• 1,372-1,388 ' 


78 


77' 


63,096-65,602 


2.6if-2.65 


1,353-1,371 
. ' • -L,33if-1,352 
^ .1,310-1,333 


77 


76 


'60,87^-63,095^ 

ww,wf » ^ ^ ^ ^ y ^ 


2.63 


76 


75 


58,653-60,873' 


2.61-2.62 


75 


■ih 


57,^65-58,652 




1,301-1,309 


7if 


73 


55,007-57,^6^ 

^^•ww/^ 5 iw» 


2.59-2.60 


1,276-1,300 


■73 


72 , 


5^:202-55,006 


2.56-2.58 


1,262-1,275 ' 


72 


71. 


52,872^5^,201 




1,251-1,261 


71 • 


70 


52 r>^35-52,871 


2.5^-2.55 


1,2^1-1,250 


70 




<51.253-52,^3^ 


2.53 ^ ' 


1,225-1,2^0 


69 


68 


50,668-51,252 


2.51-2.52 


1,215-1,22^ 


68 


67- 


■ if9, 777-50,667 


2.50 


' : . 1,210-1,21^ 


67 ' 


66 ' 


^8.952-^9,776 


2.^9 


1, 197-1 ,i209 


66- ^ ' 


65 ' 


/f7 U/f7-if8,951 


2.if8 


1,179-1,196 ' 


65 




^6 .'575-^7 .^^6 


2.if7 


1,169-1,178 \ ' 


6if 


1-63 


931-^6, 57^ 
Zf3 954_q./f 930 . 


2^-2. if 6 


1,163-1,168 


63 


62 


2.if3 


1,158-1,162 


62 • 


61 ' 


^2,026-^5,953 


2. if 1-2. if 


1,153-1,157 


61 


60 ' 


ifO,4if7-'t2;025 


2.39-2.ifO 


I,lif9-l,l52 


60 


59 


39, 622 -if 0, if 46- 


2,38 - 


, l,lifif-l,lif8 


'59 


58 


38,259-39,621 




1, 138-1, lif3 


58 


57 


37,566-38,258. 




1,131-1,137 


57 


56 . 


• ;?6, 730-37 7565. 


5.57 . 


1,126-1,130. 




55 


N 35,370-36>729 




1,118-1,1^ 


55 




34,916-35,369 


2.36 


1,110-1,117 




-53 


33,923-3if,915 


! ' 2.35 


1,097-1,109 


53 


•52 


33,379-33,922 


2.34 -■ 


1,093-1,096 


52 


51 • . * 


32, if 17-33, 378 


2.52-2.33 


1,088-1,092 


51 




• 3^,782-32, if 16 


• 


1,070-1,087 


50 ' 
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ADpendix K-4 <Cont.) 

Percentile Ranks of District Values of Financial Variables 
Elementary School Districts, 197,5-r76 



State 
Percentile 
Ranks 



Assessed Valuation 
per Unit .of A.D.A. 



General Purpose 
Tax ?ate 



Expenditure for Insl^uc- 
tion per Unit of A^Jj. 



State 
Percentile 
Ranks- 



^7 
k6 

kk 

hz 

hi 
ho 

39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
J>h 

33 
32 
31 
•30 
29 
28 

27 
26 
25 
24 

25 

22 
21 
20 

19 
18- 
17 
16 

15 
lit 

13 
12 
11 . 
.10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
. it 

3 
2 
1 



T 



-31-T092-31-V?8t- 
30,520-31,091 ' 
30,072-30,519 
29,652-30,071 
29,06'8-29,651 
28,it63-29,067 , 
28,0lit-28,it62 
27,752-28,013 
27,278-27,751 
26,86it-27,277 
26,207-26,863 
25,819-26,206 
25,6it7-25,8l8 
25,23it-25,6it6 ■ 

2it, 702-25,233 , 
2it,303-2it,701 
. 23,560-2it,302 
22,757-23,559 . 
22,509-22,756 
22,0it7-22,508 
21,6it5-22,0it6 
21, 355-21, 6itit 
21,03it-21,35it 
20,it69-21,033 
20, 306-20, if 68 
19,871-20,305 
19,362-19,870 
.18,952-19,361 
15; 576-18, 951 
18,121-18,575 
17,69it-l8,120 

16,999-17,693 
16,632-16,998 
15,885-16,631 
15,itif5-15,88it 
15,23it-15,ititit 

15,091-15,233 
lit, 7^,-15, 090 
13,90it-lit,7it8- 

13,it8l-13,903 
12,it88-13,it80 

12, 179^12, it87 
U,it32-12,l78 - 
10, 930-11, it31 
10,209-^.0,929 
9,660-10,208 
8,690-9,6^9 
,7,330-8,689 
609-7,329 



~2-.-30-2.3i 
2.29 
2.28 " 
2.27 
2.26' 

2.25 ■ 
2.2it 

2.22-2.23 

2.19-2.21 

2.17-2.18 
2.15^2.16 
2. lit 

2.12- 2.13 
2.10-2.11 
2.07-2.09" 

2. -06 
2.02-2.05 
2.00-2.01 

1'. 98-1. 99 

1.97 
1.95-1.96 
1.91-1.9it 

1.90 
1.85-1.89 
1.82-1.8it 
1.80-1.81 

1.. 77-1. 79 
1.75-1.76 

1.7it 
•1.66-1.73 
1.62-1.65 
1.58-1.61 
1.55-1.57 
1.53-1.5it 
1.51-1.52 
l.it7-1.50- 
I.it3-l.it6 
1.35-l.it2 
r.33-1.3^ 
1.27-1.32 
1.18-1.26 

1.13- 1.17 
1.09-1.12 
1.07-1.08 

0.95-1.06 

o.i8-o.9i*; 



-1,067-1,069 
1,065-1,066 
1, 059-1, 06if 
'1,053-1,058 
1-, 050-1, 052 
I,0it3-l,0it9 
1, 038^1, 0it2 
1,032-1,037 
1,029-1,031 
1,026-1,028 
1,021-1,025 
1,015-1,020 

1, 010-1, oi it 
1,008-1,009 
1,003-1,007 
999-1,002 

993-998'' 
986-992 
982-985 
978-981 
972-977 

969-971 
963-968 
95it-962 

9it9-953 
9it6-9it8 

9itO-9it5 

93^-939 

926-933 

920-925 

915-919 

908-9lit 

899-907 > 

893-898 

892 
888-891 
881-887 
87.it-88o 

862-873 
852-861 
8it3-85l 
829-8it2 
819-828 
813-818 
79it-8l2 

78I7793 
767-780 
731-766 
602-730 



it9- 
it8 . 
it7 
it6 

'it5 
itit 

^3 

it2 

itl 

ifO ' 
. 39 

38 

37 
. 36 

35 

3it 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 
•2it 

23 ■ 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 
17 
16 

15 
lit 

13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
it 

3 
2 
1' 
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Percentile Ranks of Reading Test Scores .for Grades Two and Three 

School Norms, Spiking, 1976 



State 
Per- 


Reading 
Test 


Reading: 
lesu 




State 
xrer— 


lest 




centile 


Scores 


Scores 




cenuxj.e 


ocoreo 


OKfUL. CO 


Ranks* , 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 




KanKS 


uraoie c. 


VJiFeliJlC P 


99 


Qn n It 

09-9-90.4 


9!?» /-lUU.U 




ZlQ 
H-9 


C(\ 0 nn n 

D9 • /— /VJ»U 


84 P-84 ^» • * 


9o 


oo.0-o9»o 


nk ft QC C ' 
9^.0-95.0 




kft 
H-0 


D7.H— Dy»D 


ft"Z Q_ft4 1 
« 37— U TT . i 


97 


Qo n Qo r\ 

o7»l^o/.9 


nh "z nK n 
94.J5-94./ 




' k9 


^ft Q ^0 7 
00.9—07.^ • 


'ft-z n_ft-3^ ft 
op. z'- .op.o 


96 


T Qo n 


nT n c^l± 0 
^ 93.9-94.2 




k^ 
H-D 


^ft q ^ft ft 
DO. 5— DO .0 


8"2; q-S'i; A ' 

Op.p— OP.D 


95 


ftc o o 

o5«/-oD.^ 


n"z c n"z ft 
95.5-95.0 




'H-5 


Aft 1 ^ k 
DO.X— OO.H- , 


ft^ 7«ft7 4 
op. p— op 


94 


Qc n Qcr 






H-H- 


^9 9t ^9t C\ 

D 0— DO •U 


8"=^ n«ft7 p 


93 ' 


04.5-OM-.9 


n'D n nic n 
92.9-93.1 




45 


An q An n 
D/.5-D/.Y 


8p 8_8p q 

Qt. 0—0^.7 


92 


Qi, n Qlt It 

o4,0-o4.4 


92.6-92.0 




k:> 
H-2 


67.2-67.4 . 


Oc .p— oc / 


91 . 


o3»4-o5.9 


ii no c 
^2.4-92.5 




kn 
H-1 


AA 'ft An 1 
DD.O— D/.l 


ftp 8p k 

0^#P— 0^ .H- 


90 


0 T n Q T <z ^ 


n'^o' T n'D "z 
92.1-92.3 




kn 
H4J 


DO. 5-90. / 


ftp n ftp p 


o9 


^ o2. 6-02.9 


m n n'D n 
91.9-92.0 


>* 


"ZQ 

59 


AA 1 AA :> 
DD.l— DD.^ 


ftn n^ftn q 


'OO ^ 


Q ^ Q c 

o2.2-o2.5 


m n m ft 
. 9I./-9I.O 




. 50. 


Ac; A AA n 

V 05.9— OD.U 

7^1^ OwAq q * 


OJ-.p— OX.D 


o7 


Qt Q Q*:> t 

ol. 0-0^.1 


m c m C 
9I.5-9J-.D . 




zn 
5/ 


8l P-8l k V 


OD 


* Qi It Qn n 
0I.4-0I. / 


ni "z nn L. 




50 


Ak Q Aq' 1 

DH'.'^— Dp. J- 


ovj.o— ox.x 


Qc 


Qn n Qi "2 
OU.9-0I.5 


91.1-9J-.2 




zc 
55 


Ak c; Ak ft 
DH-.p— DH-.O .- 


8n A_8n 9 

OU . D— OU . ( 




Qn IT Qn Q 
, 0O.5-0U.O 


nn n m n 
9O.9-9J-.O 




7k 

5H- 


Ak 1 Ak k' 
DH- . -L— DH-.H- 


SKCi p-8n ^ 
^ •ou.c— ou.p 




Qn T Qnv It 
oU.2-oU.H- 


nn n nn ft 
90. /— 9U.O 




55 / 


A7 n Ak h 

op . z'- DH-. U 


' i 9Q Q-8n 1 
' 37 . 37— OU . X 




on n Qn n 

/9»9-oU.l 


on c nn ^ 
\90. 5-90.0 




52 


A7 k A7 ' 

op. H— Dp .0.. 


90 A^9Q 8 


01 


nn ^ nn Q 

79 • 6-/9 -o 


VU.5— yu.H- 




■zn 

5J- 


^■z ^n«A7 -z J 


9Q P-9Q q 
r 7.^ f y.P 


• OU " 


on • "z ' ir\ c 

79-3- /9.5 


nn n nri 0 
90.x— 90.2 




50 


AO ^7 Ao Q 


98 Ql9Q 1 


79 


oQ n on 

70,0-79-2 


Qn n nn n 

, qy. 9-90.0 




OQ 
29 


Ao x Ap a 


98 A-98 8 
/O . D— (\J .0 


v7o 


nQ ^ ' /ft n 
/O .0-/0 .9 


fto n ftQ ft 
09. /-O9.O 






At *Ap P 

DJ- . 0— D^.^ 


78 1 -78 q 

/^O . X— /'o .p 


77 


nft "z "^ft c: 
70.5-70.5 


i ftQ C ftQ' ^ 
* 09.5-09.0 




on 
2/ 


At k An n 


77 8-78 n 

. ( ( .0— /o . u 


o^ 

76 


oQ n oQ" 0 

/o. 0-/0. 2 


Qn "Z Qq Ll 
09.5-09.^ 




2d 


An ft A1 7 

DU. OtDx .5 ^ 


97 7—99 9 


oc 

75 


00 0 00 n 

77 •7-77 '3 


ftn T i^Q 0 
O9.J--O9.2 




oc 
^5 


An 7 An '7 

DvJ. p— DU. / 


99 0—99 P 


oh 

7^ 


00 j« 00 ^ 
77«4-77.6 


QQ Q Qq n 

oo.9"o9.o 




:>k 


tQ Q Cr\ 0 
59 . 9— DU.il 


9A k-9A Q 


0"Z 

75 


00 1 no "z 

77.±^77*^ 


^ ftft r7 ftft ft ^ 
00 . /— 00 .0 






qQ "3; c:Q ft 

P9» 5-59.0 


9q Q-7A' 7 

/P.7 rD.p 


OO 

72 


Q 00 n 


ftft c; ftft ^ 

00 . 5,-00 . D 






qft Q_qQ p 
po.y-p^.^ 


7q 4-7S 8 
/p.^ rp.o 


on 

71 


0^ c 0^ 0 

76.5-76.7 


ft ft "3; ft ft k 
00 •5— oO.H- 






eft c cQ ft 

po.p— po.o 


74 Q-7q 7 
/'•t.'^— /p.p 




\ 76.^-/6.4 


ftft 1 ftft D 
00 .X— 00 md. 






P/. 7-PO.H- 


74 q-74 8 


69 


/6.U-/d.^ 


ftft n 

00. u » 




1 Q 

J-9 


ki-.q'7 ft 
p/.4^p/.o , 


74 0-94 4 


DO 


0 c 0 otr n 

75. 7-75-9 


Qn Q 
07.9 




1 ft 
10 


c;A Q c;n "Z 
56. 9-5/. 5 


97. q— 97 Q 

/P.P-/P.7 


67 


oc h oc ^ 

75 •4-75 -6 


ftn T) ftn ft 
0/./— O/.O 






cz: k qA 8 * 

PD.H— PD.O 


9P 8-7"^ 4 


66 


oc T OC T 
75.1-75.3 


Qo c Qn ^ 
07. 5-0/. 6 




ID 


CC ft q'A "3^ 
.55.0-50.5 


9P P— 9P 9 


65 


nil n oc n 
74.7-75.0 


Qn "z Qn It 
07.3-07.4 . 




T C 

15" 


cc 0 cc n 
55.2-55./ 


71 A— 7P 1 


64 


74.4-74>6 


Qn T Qn o 
07. 1-0/. 2 




ik 
XH- 


ck A qq 1 
5H-.D-55-^J- 


91 0-91 q 


63 


oJi T ol» T 
74.1-74.3 


ft/" n ftn 0 • 
06. 9-0/. 0 




•15 


qk n" qk q 

5H-.U-PH-.P 


90 4-90 Q 


62 


07 0 oi« n 

73-O-74.0 


' ftz: n ft^ ft 
06./-OD.O 




T 0 


c-^ k q^ 0 
55. ^-55. 9 


AQ 9-9n 7 
D7. ( (^•J 


61 


OT? ^ 0^ 0 
73.6-73.7 


ft^ \ 
06.6 ^ 




l-L 


qp q q^ 7 


A8 7-fiQ 
00. z'- 037.0 


60 


07 7 07 C 

73.3-73.5 


Q.C k Q^ c 
06.H— OD.5 




1 n 


qi ft qp k • 
p±. 0— p^ . 


A7 8-A8 

D / . 0— DO . 0 


59 


75.0-73.2 


, Q.C 0 Q^ "Z 
06.2-06.5 . 




n 

9 


qn ft— qi '7 
pu. 0— p±. / 


AA 7-A7.7 

DO . /^— D r 4 


5o 


. 72I6-72.9 


Q^ n Q^ 1 
06.0-06.1 




ft 
0 


kQ A cn n 
H-9.D— pu. / 


Aq Q— AA A 

Dp . 37— DO . D 


CO 

57 


0*^ T 0 C 
72.3-72.5 


Qc ft Qc Q 
05.0-05.9 




0 

7 


kft A kQ q 
H-O.D— H-'^^.p 


A4 Q-A^* 8 

DM- . 7— op . 0 


56 , 


o'^ n 00 

72.0- 72. 2 


Qc ^ Qc n 
05.6-05. / 




0 


'•^'iin q kft q 
H-/..5-H-0.P 


A7 Q-A4 8 

Dp.37— D*T.O 


55 


oT n m n 
71*7-71.9 


ftc k ftc; c 
05.^ 05 .5 




c 
p 


kA k k9 k 

H-D .H-— H- / . H- 


Ap P-A7 8 


5^ 


71.^-71.6 


85.2-85.3 * 






i+5.2-i+6.3 


60.7-62.1 


53 


- 71.0^71.3 


85.0-85.1 




3 


if 3. 1-^5.1 


58. 7-60. 6 


52 


70.7-70.9 


8i+.8-8i+.9 




2 


'tO.7-^3,.0 


56.2-58.6 , 


51 


70.4-70.6 


8i+.6-8^.7 , 




1 


32. 0-^*0.6 


" 37.3-5&.I 




70.1-70.3 
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' > Percentile Ranks of Content Areas of: Survey .of Ba^c Skills ; Grade 6 r' 
• School Norms, "Spjpingf 197^ • • " * " 



State 


V- 








iSlate 


Per- 




Written 


• 




Per- 


cen*ke^ 


Reading 


Expression 


Spelling . 


* Mathematics 


centile 


Ran^*^ 










Rajiks". 


99 


8'f.'f-100.0 


8l.3tloo.d 


79.2-100.0 


77.1-93.5 


99 > 


. 98 


82.4-8^.3;^ 


79.2-81.2 


.77.0-79.1 


- 7k.k-7h.O 


98 


97 


81.3-82.3 y 


78.2-79.1 


75.1-76.9 


. ' 72.8-7h.3. 


97 


95 


80.5-81.2 


77.2-78.1 


. 75.0 


. ' 72.0-72.0 


96 


. 95 


79.9-80.4 


- 7B\2-77.1 


7^.2-74.9 


71.2-71.^.- 


95 


9h 


79 .,3-79.8 


M 75.6-76.1 


73.6-74.1 


• 70.1-71.1 


. - 9^+ 


93 


. 78.8-79.2 


'?5.1-75.5 


73.1-73.5 


. 69.6-70.0 


93- 


92 ' ^' 


78.2-78.7 


74.7-75.0 


72.5-73.0 


69.a-69.5 


92 


91 


77.7-78.1 


7^.1-74.6 


72|l-72.4 


68.7-69.0 


91 . 


*90 


77.3-77.6 


73.7-74.0 ^ , 


7^P72.0 


68.1-^8.6 


90 


o9 




73.3-73.6 


71.2-71.5 ; 


67.6-68.0 


. 89 -t 


• 00 
00 


75.6-76.9 


72.9-73.2 


70.9-71.1 


67.2-67.5 


88 


8? 


76.3-76.5 


72.6-72.8 


70.7-70.8 


66.9-67.1 


87 


86 


7^.0-76.2 


72.2''72.3 


70.3-70.6 


66.'f-66.8 . ■ 


. ,86"- 


Or- 

85 


75.7-75.9 


71.8-72.1 


' ^ 70.1-70.2 


66.0-66,3 


85 


Ol. 

8^. 


75.4-75.6 


_ 71.5-71.7 


' 69.8-70.0 


65.7-65.9 


8'f 


07 


75.1-75.3 


71.3-71.4 


69.6-69.7 ' 


^ 65.2-65.6 


83 


• 82' 


75.0 


71.0-71.2 


69.4-69.5 


6'f. 9-65.1 


82 


81 


74.6-74.9 ♦ 


70.7-70.9 


69.2-69.3 


6'f.6-6.'f.8 


81 


Oi^ 

80 


74.3-74.5 


70.4-70.6 


68.9-69^.1 


6'f.3-6'f.5 


80 


79^ 


7't.O-7'f.2 


70.2-70.3 


68.7-68:8 


6'f.O-6'f.2 


79' 


nO 

78 


73.8-73.9 


70.0-70.1 


68.5-68.6 


, 63^-7-65.9 


78 


77 


73-6-73.7 


69.7-69.9 


68.3-^68.4 


63.'f-63.6 


77 


(-1/* 
76 


73.3-73.5 


69.5-69.6 


68.1-68.2 


63.1-63.5 


76 


75 


73.1-73.2 


' 69.3-69.4 


67.9-68.0 


62.8-63.0 


75 


7*^ 


* 72.8-73.0 


69.0-69.2 


1^ ' 67.8 


62.5-62.7 


7k 


73 


72.6-72.7 


68.8-68.9 


67.6-67.7 


62. 3-62. if 


73 


72 


72.3-72.5 


68.5-68.7 


67.4-67.5 


' . 62iO-62.2 


72 


71 


72.1-72.2 


68^^-68.4 


67.2-67.3 


61.8-61.9 


71 


70 


71.8-72.0 


. 68.1-68.2 


67.0-67.1 


61.6-61.7 


■ 70 


69 - 


71.6-71.7 


67.9-68.0 


66.8-66.9 


6l.if-6l.5 


69 


68 


♦ ' 71.3-71.5 


67.6-67.8 


66.7 


61.1-61.3 


68 


67 


71.1-71.2 


^ . 67.3-67.5 


^66.5-66.6 


60. 9-61.0 


67 


66 


70.9-71.0 


67.2 


,66.4 .* 


60.7-60.8 


66 




70.8 


66.9-67.1 


66.2-66.3 


60.'f-60.6 


65. 


64 


70.5-70.7 


66.7-66.8 


66.1 


60.2-60.3 


6'f . 


63 .• 


70.3-70. if 


66.5-66.6 


65.9-66.0 


60.0-60.1. 


63 


62 


70.0-70.2 

^ 69.8-69.9 


66.3-66.4 


65.7-65.8 


59.8-59.9 


62 ' 


61 


66.1-66.2 


65.6 


59.6-59.7 


61 


60 


69.6-69.7 


• 65.9-66.0 


65.4-65.5 ^ 


% 59.3-59.5 


60 


59 


69.^-69.5 


65.7-65.8 U 


65.2-65.3 


.59.2 


59 


58 


69.1-69.3 


65.5-65.6 


65.1 


- 58.9-59.1 


58 


57 


68.9-69.0 


65.3-65.4 


64.9-65.0 


58.7-58.8 


57 


56 


68.7-68;8 


65.1-65.2 


64.8 


58.5-58.6 


56 


55 


00.4— bo. D 


64-. 9-65.0 


64-. 7 


58. 3-58. H 


55 




68^2-68.3 


6'f.6-6'f.8 • 


6it.5-6'f.6 


58.0-58.2 


5k 


53 


68.0-68.1 


6'f.if-6'f.5 




57.8-57.9 


■ 53 


52 


67.8-67.9 ' . 


, 6'f.l-6'f.3 




• 57.^7.7 


52, 


51 


^7r^-^7.7. 


63.9-6'f.O 




57.^^-57.5 


51 


50 


e7M7.5 


i 63.7-63.8 




57.2-57.3 • 


50 , 



Percentile Ranks of Content/Aresis of Survey of Basic Skills : Gradg 6 
^ . Schocil Norms', .Spring,. 197^ - 



Reading 



Writ^n 
Expr^ission 



■Spelling 



Mathematics 



State 
Per- 
centile 
Ranks' 



67. 2-67 i 3 
66.9-67.1 
66.7-66.8 
'66.if-66.6 
66.2-66.^ 

66.0. -66.1 

65.7- 65.9 
^5^5:^65. 6 
65^2^^65:%- 

e^f. 9-65.1 

6if.6-6/f.8 

6'f.3-6'f.5 
6'f.O-6'f.2- 

63.8- 63.9 
63.^63.7 

63.2- 63.3 

62.9- 63.1 
62.6-62.8 

62.3- 62.5 

62.0- 62.2 

61.6- 61.9 

61.1- 61.5 

60.8- 61.0 
60.^+^^.7 

60.1. -60^3 

59.7- 60.0 
59. 3-59 -'6 

53.9- 59.2 
58.3-58.8 
58.0^58.2 
57.6-57,9 

57.1- 57.5 
56.6-57.0 

56.2- 56.5 
55.6-56.1 

5^.6-55.0 

5'f.l-5'f.5 

53.5- 5't*0 

52. 6- 53. 

51.8- 52.5 
■50.9-51.7 
50.0-50.8 
if8.8-if9^9 
if7.7-'t8.7 
if6.3-'f7.6 
ifif.8-if6i2 
if3.2-ifif.7 
2if.9-^3.1 




63.4r63.6 

63.1- 63.3 
62^. 8-63.0 

6^2.6-62.7 
/ 62.5. 

62. 2- 62. if 
,.0-62.1 
.7-61.9 

A-ei.6 
61.2-61.3 

61UD-61.1 
60.7-60.9 
60^5-60.6 
6G&^-60.if 
59^.9-6.0.1 

59.6- 59.8 
59.^^-59.5 

59.0- 59.3 

58.7- 58.9 
58.5-58.6 
58. 2-58. if 

57.8- 58.1 
57.^57/7 

57.1- 57.3 

56.8- 57.0 

56.5- 56.7 

56. 1- 56. 

55.6- 56.0 

55. 2- 55.. 5 
5^^.8-55. 

5't.O-5¥.3 
53 .,6-^. 9 
53.1^3.5 
5216/53.0 
52,A-52.5 
5l/'t-51.9 

50.9- 51.3 
>0.3-5Q.8 

/A9.8-50.2 
'^.l-'t9.7 
^8.3-''t9'.0 
it7. 6-^+8.2 
^+6.547.5. 

Vf.2-if5.6 
k2.9-kk.l 
%l.^-'f2.8 
12.5-'tl.3 





.1 
.9 

-60.7 
if-60.5 
2-60.3 
0-60.1 




57.0- 57 
56.9 

$6.7-56, 
5^i5-5^. 
■ i6.3-56, 
j6.f-56, 
55.9-56. 

55.3-55. 

5'f.9-55. 
5'f.6-5'f. 

5'f.O-5'f. 
53.7-53. 
53.^^-53. 
53.2-53. 
52.9-53. 

52.7- 52. 
52.'f-52. 

52. 1- 52, 

51.8- 52. 
51.5-51. 

51.2- 51. 

50.9- 51. 
50.5-50, 
50.2-50. 
^+9.9-50. 
if 9. 6*59. 
'f9.2-'f9. 
'f9.0-'f9. 
if 8. 6-^+8. 

if7.8-if8. 

h7.1-^7' 
h6A-k7. 

%h.2-kk. 
if3.7-Mf. 

if2.1-if2. 
ifl.l-if2. 
39.9-^^1. 
20.0-39. 
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4- 

,8 

,6 

A' 

,2 

,0 

,8 

,6 

.k 

,2 

,0 

,8 

■5 

3 

,1 

.9 
,6 

3 

,1 • 

,8 
,6 

3 

,0 

7 

M 

.1 

8 ^ 

if 

1 

8 ■ 

5 
1 

9 

5 

1 

7- 

3 

0 

3 
9 
3 
8 
1 

6 ■ 

8 

0 

0 

8 



k9 
kS 

k7 

kz 
ki 
ko 

59. 

38 

57 

56 

35 

33 

52 

51 

30 ^ 

29 

28 

27 
26 
25 
2k 

23 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
lif 

13 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
if 

3 
2 
1' 



Appendix Ir-] 



^percentile R§uiks -of Content Areas of- Si 

*/• School iJorniB, Decaiibejfr^l9T5 

N = 785 



of Basic Skills: Grade 12 



State 






# 




State 


Per- 




\ Written 






. Per-- 


centile 


Reading 


Expression 


* Spelling 


Maih«matic8 


centile 


Ranks 











, Sanks 


99 


73»0-7o.O 


72.7-75.4 


76.4-07.5 


nO 0 Orr rr 
70.0-05.5 


99 


9o 


72.2-72.9 


71. 6-72 ,6 


75.1-76.3 


nn ^ itO n 
77.5-78.7 


, 98 


97 


71.7-72.1 


70.6-71.5 


74.6-75.0 


75.8-77.5 


/ 97 


90 


71 .M— 71.0 


69.9-70.5 


O^i ^ oil c 

7*<'.0-7^.5 


76.1-76.7 


; 96 


95 


*vO»o-71.3 


96.6-69«o 


73.2-73.9 


75.3-76.0 


95 


nil 


70. M— 70.7 . 


69 •3-69 .5 


72.9-73.1 


74.4-75.2 


94 


93 


70.2-70.3 


c)0.6-69»2 


no tr no O 
72.5-72.0 " 


73.6-74.3 


93 




69.9-70.1 


^.1-68.5 
67«o-6o.O 


72.3-72.4 


73.3-73.5 


92 


91 


69.5^69.0 


72.0-72.2 


72.9-73.2 


91 


90 


69»3-69«^ 


57. 4-67.7 


71-8-71.9 


72.6-72.8 


90 




69»2 


67. 2-67.3 


71.6-71.7 


, 72.4-72.5 


89 


ft ft V 

00 


£.0. r\ Cr\ i 

D0.9-69»l 


67.0-67.1 


71.3-71.5 


▼ «0 0 mo T 
72.2-72.3 


88 


fin* 
07 


60.7-60.0 


66.7-66.9 


VI.2-7I.2 


71.9-72.1 


On 
87 


^6 


60.5-60.6 


65.5-56.5 


71.0-71.1 


71.6-71.8 


86 




60.3-60. M- 


\t 

56.4 


70.9 


71.V71-'5 


Or- 

85 


oV 


oo«l'76o.< 


66 .3 


70.8 


71.2-71.3 


Ol. 

84 




60. Q 


66.2 


. .70.7 

70.6 


71.O-71.I 


\ Ot 

V 83 


X 02 


67.9 


66.0-66.1 


' 70.9 


\ "'82 


/ 111 

/ 


' 67»o 


55.9 


' 70.5 


70.8^ 


\ ■ 0^ 

.1 81 


00 


*j 67.6 


65.0 


70.4 


70.4'»-70.7 


0^ 

80 


79 


67.5 


65.6-65.7 


— " 


- 70.3 - 


79 


7o 


67. 


65.5 


70.3 


70.2> 


■78 


nn 

. 77 


67* 2-67. 3 


65.3-65.7 


70.2 


70.0-70.1 ' . • 


77 


! 76 


67.1 


65.I-65.2 


70.1 


69.9 


76 f 


75 


66. 9-67*0 


65.0 • 


70.0 


69.7-69.8 • ^ 


75 


oil 
7H 


00. /f— oo.o^ 


64.9 


69.9 


69.6 


74 


73 


56.6 


/"I. r-i /"I. 0 

64.7-64.0 


69.0 


69.4-69.5 - 


-73 


: 72 p 

71 ' 


56.5 


64.6 


69.7 


69.3 


72 


66. 3-66. 


64.5 


69.5-69.6 


69.1-69.2 


71 


70 


55.2 


64.4 


69.4 


69.0,^ 


70 . 


^ 69 


66.1 


^ 64.3 - 




68.8-68.9 


69 . 


DO- 


55.0 


64.1-64.2 


69.3 


68.6-68.7 


68 


67 


55.9 


64.0 


69.2 


68.5 


67 


6.6 


55»o 


63.9 


69.1 


68 3-68^4 


66 


65 


65.7 


63.0 


69.0 


68.1«i&8^2 


r— 

65 


6H 


65.6 . 


63.7-63.7 




68iO 


64 


63 


55.5- 


53.6-63.6 ^ 


68^9 : 


67.8-67.9 


63 


62 


65.3-65.'f 


63.4-63.5 V 
63.3 ^ 


;68>.8 


67.7 


P2 


61 


65.1 


. 68.7 , 


^ 67.6- 


^61 


60 


65;2-65.2 


63.2 


68.6 


67.4-67.5 


60 


59' 


55>1 


63il 


68.5 


67.5 


59 


5q' 


65.0 


62.9-63.0 


68.4 


67.2 


58 


Of 




0^.0 


00.^ 


0^1 


57 


56 


64 7-64.8 


fiP 7 


68 P 




po 


K 55 

> 54 


64.6 


62 6 


68.1 






/ 64.5 
^ 64.4 


62.4-62.5 


68.0 . 


66.7-66.8 


54 


, • 53 


62.3 


67.9 


'66.6 


53 


52 


\ 64.3 


62.^62.2 


67.8 


^ 66.5 


52 


'91 ' 




62.0 


67.7 i 
67.6 ■ 


66.4 


51 


50^ 


; ■ 64.2 , 


61.9 


66.3 
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-rcentile Ranks of Content Areas of Survey of Basic Sktlls : Grade 12 
^ iSchQpl Nonns , Decembei;, 1975 /-^ 



Reading 



Written 
Expression 



Spelling 



Mathematics 



State 
Per-, 
.centile 
V Ranks 



63.9-6^.0 
63.6 

63.5- 63.7 
63.^ 

-s63.3 
'63.2 
63.0 , 
62.9. 
62.8 

62.6- 62<*7 . 
• 62.5 ' 

62.^+ 
62.3 
62.2 
62.0-62.1 

61.9 
.61.8 

61.6- 61.7 
6l.it-6l.5 

61.2- 61.3 
61.0-61.1 

60.8- 60.9 
60.^-60.7 

6a. 5 

60.3- 60.4 
t60.2 

59.9- 60.1 
.5-59.8 

-59.4 
.1-59.2 
58 .'9-59.0. 

58.7- 58.8 ' 

58.3- 58.6 

57.8- 58.2 

57.4- 57.7 
57.2-57.3 

56.8- 57.1 
56. 6-56 .v7 
56.2-56.5 
55 -5156:1 

54.9- 3Sw^ 

54^-5=5478- — ■ 

53.6- ^4.4 

52.2-53.5 
■51.1-52.1 

49.7- 51.0 
46.9-49.6 
25.7-46.8' 



61.8 
61.7 
.61.6 

6r.5 
61.4 
61.3 
61,2 
61.1 
60.^ 
60.8 

60.7 
60. 5-60. 

• 60.4 

60.3 
60.2 

60.0- 60, 

59.8- 59. 
59.. 7 

59-5-59. 

• 59.4 
59.?-5.9. 

59 a 

58.9- 59. 
58.7-^8, 

58.6 

58.4- 58, 

58.2- 58. 
57.9-58. 
57.7-57. 

57.5- 57. 
57.3^57,. 
.57.0-57. 

56.7- 56. 

56.3- 56. 

55.8- 56. 
55.-5-55. 
■55.1-55. 

54.9- 55. 
54.7-54. 
54.3.-54. 
53.7-54. 
52.9-53. 
52.2-52. 
51.7-52. 

51. 1- 51 i 

49.7- 51. 

48.8- 49. 

46.9- 48. 
29.1-46. 



1 
9 

0 
8 

5 
3 
1 
8 
6 
4 
2 

9 
6- 

2" 

7 

4 

0 

8 

6, 

2 

6 

8 

1 

6- 
0 
6 
7 



1. 



67^5 ; 
^7:4 ■ . 
67.3 
67.2 

67.1 
67.0 
66.9 

66 .,8 
66.7 * 
66.6 

66.5 
66.4 

65.3 

66.2 
66.1 

66.0 
• 65.9 

65.7- 65.8 
■ 65.6 
-65.5 

65.3-65.4 
65:2 
, 65.0-65.1 

64.8 
64.5-64.7 

64.3- 64.4 
64.2 

64.^-64.1 

' 63.7-63.9 
63.6 

63.4- 63.5 
.63.2-63.3 
62.9-63.1 

62.5- 62.8 
6'2. 2-^.4 

61.8- 62.1 

61.4- 61.7 
^1.0-61.3 
%0.8-60.9 

60.5- 60.7 
59.5-60.4 
58.0-59.4 
47.5-57.9 



66.2 
6^.1 
66.0 

■65. 7-^5,'. 9 ■ 
65.6 ■• 

65.5- 
' 65.4 
65.2-65.3 
65.1 
65.0 

64.8- 64.9 

64.6- 64.7 . 
64.4-64.5 ■ 
64.2-64.3 - 

64.1 

63.9- 64.0 

63.7- 63.8 
63.6 

63.4-63.5 • 
65.2-63.3 

.. 63.1 

. 62.8-63.-0^ 

62'. 7 

62.4- 62.6 

62.1^62.3 
6l;8-62.0 

61.7 
. 61.5.-61.6 

61.2- 61.4 
-60.8-61.1 
60k 4-60. 7 

, 60:1-60.3 
59 .'9-60.0 

58.5- 59.8 
59. 1-59 » 4 
58.9-59.0 
$8.6-58.8 
58.4-58.5 
58.0-58.3 

57.6- 57.9 

56.7- 57>5 

56. 0- 56'. 6 

55.4-55.9 

54.8- 55.3 
53.6-54.7 

52.1- 53.5 

50.9- 52.0 
47.9-50.8 

29.3- ^7.8 



49 
48 
47 
46 

45 
44 

43 
42 
41 . 
40 

39 n 

38' 

37 

36 

35 . 

34. 

33 

32 

31 > 

30 

29. 
28 

i. 

25 
24 

23.' 
22 
21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 

14' 

13 ^ 
12 
11 
10 

- 9 
8 

•7 
. 6 

'5 
4 

3 
2 
1 



,3 



Pejrcentile Ranks Background Factor Values for Grades Two and Three 

School Norms,' Spring., 1976 



. State 
Percentile 
Rank 



Entry Level 
Test Score 



Socio 
economic 
Index ' ■* 



Percent 
AFDC 



Percent 
Bilingual- 



Pupil 
Mobility 



99 
*'98 
-97 
96 
95 
.9^, 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 

87 
86 

• 85 
8k 

83 
82 
81 
80 

79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
7k. 
73 

• 72 
71 

- 70 
69 
-68 

67 
66 

65 
6k 

63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58. 
57 
56 
55 
5k 
53 
'52 
51 
50 



31.^-35.0 
31.a-31.3 
30.9-31.0 
30.8 

30.7 
30.5-30.6 

30.^ 
. 30.3 

30.2 
' 30.1 ' 

30.0 

29.9 - 
29.8 

29.7 ° 
29.6 

29.5 

29.^ 

29.3 
29.2 

29.1 
29.0 

.28.9 

28.8 . 

28.7 
28.6 

28.5 
28. if 

28.3; 

• 28.2 

28.1 

28. 0 
27.-9 



3.0 

2.9 

2. .8 
2.7 



2.6 



2.5 



2. if 




2.2 



6if.7- 

56.6. 

'51.2- 
if6.7- 
kk.l. 
if 1.0- 
38.9- 
36.5- 
3if.8- 
33.5- 
32.3- 
31.2- 
30.0- 
29.0- 
28.0- 

27.3- 
26.5- 
25.6- 

2if.9- 
2if.3- 
2^.6- 

22.9- 
22.3- 
21.8- 
21.1- 
20.6- 
20.0- 
19.3- 
18.9- 

l8.if- 

18.0- 

17.5- 
17.0- 
16.6- 
16.1- 
15.7- 
15.5- 
15.0- 
lif.8- 
lif.if- 

lif.O- 
13a6- 

13.3- 
13.0- 

12.7- 
12.if- 
12.0- 
11.7- 
11.3- 
11.0- 



-100.0 
.•6if.6 
-56.5 
-51.1 
-46.6 
-ifif.O * 
-if 0.9 
-38.8 
-36. if 
'3k,7 ' 
■33.4 
-32.2 

■31.1 
-29.9 
-28.9 
■27.9 
■27.2 
■26. if 

■25.5 

■2if.8 
■2if.2 
■23.5 
-22.8 
■22.2 

-21.7 
•21.0 
■20.5 
■19.9 
■19.2 
.18.8 
•18.3 
■17.9 
■17. if 
■16.9 
■16.5 
16.0 
•15.6 
■15. if 
•lif.9 
.lif.7 
aif.3 
13.9 
13.5 
13.2 
12.9 
12.6 

12.3 
11.9 
11. 6_ 
11.2 



8l'.3-98 
.73.9-81 
67.8-73 

''63.0-67 
58.5-62 
55.0-58 
°51,9-5if 
if8.8-51 

. if6.5-if8, 
if3.9-if6, 

if2.3-if3. 
if0.8-if2, 
39.3-ifO. 

37.5- 39. 

36.0- 37. 
3V6=35. 
35.3-34. 
31.if-33. 
30.2-31. 

29.1- 30. 
28.1-29. 

0-28, 
'25.7-26. 

24.6- 2-5. 

23.7- 2if. 

22.7- 23. 

21.8- 22. 
21.1-21. 
20.if-21. 
19.7-20. 

19.0- 19. 

18.5- 18. 
17.7-18. 

17.1- 17. 
16.7-17. 

16.2- 16. 

15.6- 16. 
15.1-15. 
lif .5-15. 
lif.O-lV. 
13.6-13. 
13.1-13. 
12.6-13. 
12.if-12. 

11.1- 12. 
11.5-11. 

11.2- 11. 

10.9- 11. 
.10.6-10, 

10.3- lb. 



.8 
.2 

.8__ 
.7 
.9 
.if 

.9- 
.8 

.7 

.if 

.8- " 

.2 

.7 
.2 
.if 

.9 
.5 
.2 

.3 
.1 

,(r 
,0 
.9' 

,6 

.5 
,6 
6 
7 

,0 ' 

3 
6 

9 
k 
6 
0 
6 
1 
5 
a 
if^ 
9 
5 
0 

I 

if 
1 
8 
5 



89.if-100.0 

7if.9-89.^ 
■ 69.3-^74.8 

66.7- 69.2 
64.2-66.6 
62.1-64.1 

60.5- 62.0 
59.1-60.4 

58.0- 59.0 
•57. 2-57". 9 

56.1- 57.1 
55.4-56.0 

54:6-55.3 

53.8- 54.5 

53.1- 53.7 

52.4- 53.0 

51.9- 52.3 

51.2- 51.8 

50.6- 51.1 
50.1-50.5 
if9.9-50.a 

49.5- 49.8 
48.9-49.4 

48.4- 48.8 
48.0-48.^.. 

47.5- 47.9 

47.0- 47.4 

46.6- 46.9 

46.3- 46.5 
45.9-46.2 
45.6-45.8 

45.3-45.5 
44.9-4^.2 

44.6- 44.8 

44.3- 44.5 
43.8-44.2 

43.4- 43.7 

43.1- 43.3 

42.7- 43.0 
'42. 4-42-. 6 

42.1-42.3 

41.8- 42.0 

41.5- 41.7 
41.^-41.4. 

40.8- 41.1 
40.4-40.7 
40.1-40.3 

39.9- 40.0 
39.7-39.8 
39.4-39.6 
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Percentile Hanks of Background Factor Values for Grades Twq and Three 
' ■ School Norms, Spring, 1-976 . . 



state 


Entry Level 


Socio- 


• Percent. 


Percent 


PupiJ. 


ercentile ? 
Rank 


Test Score • 


economic 
Index 


^ AFDC 


- Bilingu^ » 


Mobility 




27.8 




10-7-10.9 


MO. 0-10. 3 \ 
9.7-9.9 

✓ . » y^^ y 


39.1-39.3 


^8 


27.7 




10.3-10.6 


38.8-39.0 


• f 






10 •1-10.2 


9.5-9.6 

y • y y 9^ 


38.5-38.7 




2?. 6 


2.1 


9.6-9.9 


9.1-9.4 


38.3-38.4 








■ 9.4-9.5 


8-^-9.0 


38.0-38.2 


. • • 


27-5 




9-2-9-3 


8;7-8.8 


37.7-37.9 






™*~* " 


9.0-9-1 


.8. 5-8 ."6 


37.4-37.6 








' 8.7-8.9 


8.1-8.4 


37.1-37.3 * 




27.3 




8.5-8.6 


7.9-8.0 

f 9 y V — w 


36.9-37.0 


ifO ■ ' 
» v - 


27.2 




8.3-8.4 


7.6-7.8 


36,6-36.8 


39 




, ^ 


7.9-^8.2 


7.4-7.5 


36.3-36.5 


38 


27.1 


2.0 


7.7-7.8 


7.1-7.3 


35#9-36.2 




27-0 




7-4-7-6 


6.8-7.0 


35.7-35.8 




26.91 




7-2-7.3 


6.6-6.7 


35.4-35.6 


35 


26.8 




7.0-7.1 


6.4-6.5 


35.1-35.3 




■ 26.7 




6<.8-.6.9 


6.2-6.3 


34.7-35.0 


33 






6.5-6.7 


6.0-6.1 




32 


26.6 





6.2-6.4 


5.8-5.9 


\ 34.0-34.3 


• 31 


26.5 




6.0-6.1 


5.6-5.7 


33.7-33.9 ^ 


30 


26.4 




5.8-5.9 


5.4-5.5 


33.4-33.6 


29 


26.3 


1.9 


5.6-5.7 


5.2-5.3 ^ 


33.2^33.3 


28 


26.2 




5-4-5.5 


5.0-5.1 


32.7-33.1 


27' 


26.1 




5.2-5.3 


4.8-4.9 


32.4-32.6 


26 


26.0 


D ■ 

* 


4.9-5.1 


4.6-4.7 


32.1-32.3 


S\ 


25.9 




4.7-4.8 




31 -7-32.0 


24 \ 


,25..8 




' '4.5-4.6 ■ 


4.2tt4.3 , 


31.4-31.6 


23 


'25.7 




4.2-4.4 


4.0-4.1 


3i. 0-31-3 


22 


25.6 


1.8 


3.9-^.1 


3.9. 


3O-7-3O.9 


21 


25.5 




3.7-3.8 


3.7-3.8 


30.3-30.6 


20 


25.4 




3.4-3.6 


3.5-3.6 


30.0-30.2 


19 


25.3 




3.3 


3.4 


29.6-29-9 


18 


25.1^25.2 




3.0-3.2 * 


3.1-3.3 


29.2-29.5 


17 


24.9-25.0 




2.8-2.9 


3.0 


28.8-29.1 


16 


24.8 


1.7 


2 - fe-2 . 7 


2 7-2-9 


28.4-28.7 


15 


24.6-24.7 




2.4-2.5 


2 . 5-2 . 6<' 


27.9-28.3 

f t_w— ^ 




2lf .4-24.5 


^ 


2*2-2. 3 


2.2-2v4 


27.4-27.8 


' 13 


24.2-24.3 


■ J 


2-0-2.1 


2.0-2^^1 


26.9-27.3 


12 


24.0-24.1 




1*8-1.9 


1.8->.9 


26.3-26.8 


11 


23.8-23.9 


1.6 


1.5-1.7 


1.5-1.7 ' 


25-8-26-2 


* 10 


23.6-23.7 




1,4 


1.2-1.4 


25.2-25.7 


' 9 


23.3-23.5 


- 


1.2-1.3 


1.0-1.1 - 


24.6-25.1 


8 


23.O-23.2 




. 1.0-1.1 


.2-. 9 


,23.9-24.5- 


7 


22.6-22^9 


1.5 


.8-. 9 • 


.1 


23.2-23.8 


6 


22.3-22.5 




.6-. 7 


0 


22.6-23.1 


5 


21.8-22.2 , 




.4-.5 


0 


22.0-22.5 




21.3-21.7 


i.if. 


. •.2-3 


0 


20.9-21.9 


3. 


20.6-21.2 


r 


.1 


0 


19.5-20.8 


2 


19.8-20.5 


1.3 


0 


0 * • 


17.5-19.4 


1 


10.2-19.7 


0-1.2 


0 


0 


0-17.4 
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Appendix L-5 



Percentile Ranks of Backgroiind Factor Values for Grade Six 
\ " School Norms, Spring, 1976 " . / 

■ . . N = 1^,315 



State 


• » 

Grade 3 






State 


* Per- 


Ach^ievement 
Index 




13 A V* An ^ 

rerceiiu 


irer — ' 


centile 




T^-i 1 -1 nD»nci1 * 
-DxXxngUcUL 


ceuuxxe 




If 




Hanks 




Q5.1-"100 0 


64 6-Q7 P 


8x 4. 1 on n 


QO 

yy 


98 


Q4.3-QS.O 


S6 7*64 s 

-/o a r 


/*ta^-OXa^ 


q8 


97 


Q4.0-QU P 


. SI 4-S6 ^ 


DO a D— ft* <i 


q7 
y( 


96 






^1 c;-^8 R 

DXa^— DOaP 


7O 


95 ' 


93.3-93.5 


43.7-46 4 
• ( — ~W a ~ 


S7 P-^1 U 

^ f • ^— ox a t 


OS 


94 






SP O— S'7 1 


q4 


9'5 


QP S-QP.fi 


"^8 1 -^4.0 4 


it8 Q-ijfcl Q 

tOa37"*r7Xa7 


Q7 


92 


92.3-QP.U ' 

7C-»^— ^C.T 


a W— _^W a Vi/ 


46 4 48 8 

to ■ *T— to • 0 


OP 


91 


' QP.O~QP P 




t^ a a P 


7-L 


90 






t±a^— HPap 


90 


89 


91.5-91-6 


J?XaW— p^aW ^ 


78 q_4t 1 

>Oa^— tXaX 


oy 


88 


Q1.3-Q1 4 


t ^Uat— ^±a^ 


^ ( m t— ^0 a 0 


. 00 


87 


Ql.1-91 P 

. y • ^^y C- 


PQ P — "3^0 "^C 


"3^*=; 4 '3^'7 1 

PP- t-P/-x 


0/ 


86 


QO Q-Ol O 


p8 1 _:3Q 1 
tw •Im'^eLy a ± 


^^•t-^P-^ 


ft^ 
OD 


85 


90 8 


P7 p8 O- 


PXa^-P^aP 


8s 
Op 


8*f 


QO 6-QO 7 . 




PUa^^pXaO 


A4 
OH 


83 


90.4-90 S 


8-p6 ^ 

a W —^0 ■ W 


£Ly •^J^ • c. 


Op 


82 


90.P-90.3 


PS O^PS 7 


P7 8 — ^^8 Q 

^1 / aO— ^lO a ^ 


8p 
0^ 


' 81 


90 1 


pU '^-.P^* Q 


p^ ^ on n 


8l 
OX 


80 


89.9-90.0 


p*^ 7-p4 p 

a f — a ^ 


PS S— P^ S 
a J?— ^iD a ^ 


80 ' 

• ou 


79 


89.7-89 8 

\jy • ( ™vj 7 a vj 


P^ O^P*^ 6 


p4 :?s 4 


(y 


78 • 


89.6 


PP S-PP Q 


PP Q p4 p 

a 7— Ct a^ 


'78 

/o 


f f 


89.4-89 S 


PI 8..PP U 

^X aW^^^ a^ 


PI Q.-PP 8 






fiQ >-8q 


PI 7-.P1 7 
^X a^— '^X « / 


PI 1 PI 
£lXaX— <l±aO 


/o 


75 


89.0-89.1 i¥ 

\Jy *\y \jy m ^ ~ 


PO 7-Pl P 
C\J a ^ ^X a C 


PO P— Pi ~n 

^VJ • ^X aVJ 


'7S 


7'f 


88.9 

WW • y 


PO O— PO ^ 
^W • W— ^W a W 


1 Q — PO 1 
^ X^a^— <lU«± . 




73 


88.7-88.8 


1 Q Q Q 

X7 at— X7 a 7 


1 8 7—1 Q P 

XO a ^ — X37 a <i 


/P 


72 


88.5-88 6 


XOa7"±^ap 


1 8 O— 1 8 ^ 
XO aU— XOaO 


7^ 


71 
f 


88 3-88 4 


l8 4-18 8 

XU at— XW aW 


x/a^-xr»y 


^71 

71 


70 


88 l-8ft P 


1 A 1 8 

XOaU-^XO«^ 


• 1 ^ '7 1 n P 

XDa / — X /a ^ 


or* 

70 ^ 




88 0 


17 7 Q 


XOaU— XOaO 


oy 


68 


87.8-87 Q 

vj ^ a vj — U ( •y 


1 7 P_1 R 

X a X a P 


Xpap-Xpay 


^8 
DO 


67 


87 6-87 7 

\J ( M VJ— Vj ( • f 


1 ^ 8—1 7 1 

XD aO— X »X 


1 4' 8 IS 4 
Xt aO— XPa t 




66 


0 r ^ 


I6a2-.l6a7 


* XH.^— XHa / 


DO 


65 


87 P-ft7 U 


1 s 8—1 A 1 

X_^ aO— ±Q a ± 


1 "-t r? 1 4 p 

X^a /— Xta^L 


bp 


64 


-87 0-87 1 


1 S S— 1 S 7 

x;? a x;? a ^ 


1 "7 7—1 7 ^ 
X^aP^X^aO 


D*T 


63 


86 8-86 9 

VJVJ a VJ — VjVJ a 7 


1 s o—i s 4 

X_^ a w— • t 


1 P 8 1 7 P 
XC aO— XP a<L 


D^ 


62 


86 6-86 7 

WW a W WW a f 


iJ*- 8—1 4 Q 

-C«TaVj~Xta7 y 
Xt a Xt» 


1 P 4— IP 7 
X<i a t— X<i a / 


^P 
D^» 


61 


86.4-86 s 

WW a ~— WW a ^ 


11 Q— 1 P 7 
XX a^ — X<1,P 


<1 
OX 


60 


86 3 

W W a ^ 


1 U O— 1 ll 5 
Xt a U— Xt • ^ 
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Percentile Ranks of Background Factor Values for Grade Six 
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